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PBEFACE. 



The following unrevised fragment, found among the 
papers of the late Kev. Sydney Smith, if it serve no 
other purpose, will at least prove that his last, as well 
as his earliest efforts, were exerted for the promotion 
of religious freedom ; and may satisfy those who have 
objected to his later writings, because his own interest 
appeared to be bound up with his opinions, that he did 
not hesitate to the last moment of his life, boldly to 
advocate what he considered to be justice to others. 

Apra, 1845. 



I^rivate Memoranda of Sul(jecU intended to have been introduced in the 
Pamphlet f ^c. 

Debates in the House of Commons in 1825, on the motion of Lord F. 
Egerton, for the support of the Boman Catholic clergy. Printed sepa- 
rately, I believe, in Ireland. 

Evidence before the House of Commons in 1824 and 1825, including 
Doyle's. 

A speech of Charles Grant's, in 1819, on a motion of James Daly, to enforce 
the Insurrection Act. 

Debates on Maynooth, in February last (1844). 

Hard case of the priest's first year. 

Provision offered by Pitt and Castlereagh, and accepted by the hierarchy. 

* Send ambassadors to Constantinople, and refuse to send them to Rome. 
England should cast off its connection with the Irish Church. 

Lord F. Egerton's plan for paying the Soman Catholic clergy in 1825. 
The prelates agreed to take the money. 

* Old mode of governing by Protestants at an end. 

* Vast improvements since the Union, and fully specified in Martin, page 
35. 

* Priests dare not thwart the people for fear of losing money. 

* Dreadful oppression of the people. 

* Bishops dare not enforce their rules. They must have money. 

♦ These subjects are treated of in the Fragment 






A FMGMExNT 

ON THX « 

IRISH KOM AN CATHOLIC CHURCH. ^ 



The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic Church is 
made up of halfpence, potatoes, rags, bones, and 
fragments of old clothes; and those, Irish old clothes. 
They worship often in hovels, or in the open air, 
from the want, of any place of worship. Their religion 
is the religion of three-fourths of the population ! Kot 
far oflF, in a well-windowed and well-roofed house, is 
a well-paid Protestant clergyman, preaching to stools 
and hassocks, and crying in the wilderness ; near him 
the clerk, near him the sexton, near him the sexton's 
wife — ^furious against the errors of Popery, and willing 
to lay down their lives for the great truths established 
at the Diet of Augsburg. 

There is a story in the Leinster family which passes- 
under the name of 

" She is not well^ 

A Protestant clergjrman, whose church was in the 
neighbourhood, was a guest at the house of that 
upright and excellent man, the Duke of lievnal^^* ^^ 
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6 A FRAGMENT ON THE 

had been staying there three or four days; and on 
Saturday night, as they were all retiring to their rooms, 
the duke said, " We shall meet to-morrow at break- 
fast." — " Not so (said our Milesian Protestant); your 
hour, my lord, is a little too late for me; I am very 
particular in the discharge of my duty, and your break- 
fast ^vill interfere with my Church." The duke was 
pleased with the very proper excuses of his guest, and 
they separated for the night; — his grace, perhaps, 
deeming his palace more safe from all the evils of life 
for containing in its bosom such an exemplary son of 
the Church. The first person, however, whom the 
duke saw in the morning upon entering the breakfast- 
room, was our punctual Protestant, deep in rolls and 
butter, his finger in an egg, and a large slice of the best 
Tipperary ham secured on his plate. " Delighted to 
see you, my dear vicar," said the duke, " but I must 
say as much surprised as delighted." — " Oh, don't you 
know what has happened?" said the» sacred breakfaster 
—'^ She is not w?eZ/."— "Who is not well?" said the 
duke : " you are not married — you have no sister 
living — Pm quite uneasy ; tell me who is not well." — 
" Why the fact is, my lord duke, that my congregation 
consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the sexton's wife. 
Now, the sexton's wife is in very delicate health : when 
she cannot attend, we cannot muster the number 
mentioned in the rubric ; and we have, therefore, no 
service on that day. The good woman had a cold and 
sore throat this morning, and, as I had breakfasted but 
slightlj^ I thought I might as well hurry back to the 
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regular family dejeuner." I don't know that the 
clergyman behaved improperly; but such a church 
is hardly worth an insurrection and civil war every ten 
years. 

Sir Eobert did well in fighting it out with (yConnell. 
He was too late ; but when he began he did it boldly 
and sensibly, and I, for one, am heartily glad O'Connell 
has been found guilty and imprisoned. He was either 
in earnest about Eepeal, or he was not. If he were in 
earnest, I entirely agree with Lord Grey and Lord 
Spencer, that civil war is preferable to Eepeal. Much 
as I hate wounds, dangers, privations, and explosions 
— ^much as I love regular hours of dinner — ^foolish as I 
think men covered with the feathers of the male Pullus 
domesiicuSf and covered with lace in the course of the 
ischiatic nerve — much as I detest all these follies and 
ferocities, I would rather turn soldier myself than 
acquiesce quietly in such a separation of the Empire. 

It is sitch a piece of nonsense, that no man can have 
any reverence for himself who would stop to discuss 
such a question. It is such a piece of anti-British 
villany, that none but the bitterest enemy of our blood 
and people could entertain such a project I It is to be 
met only with round and grape — to be answered by 
Shrapnel and Congreve; to be discussed in hollow 
squares, and refuted by battalions four deep ; to be put 
down by the ultima ratio of that armed Aristotle, the 
Duke of Wellington. 

O'Connell is released ; and released I have no doubt 
by the conscientious decision of the law lords. If hft 
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8 A FRAGMENT ON THE 

were unjustly (even from some technical defect) impri- 
soned, I rejoice in his liberation. England is, I believe, 
the only country in the world where such an event 
could have happened, and a wise Irishman (if there be 
a wise Irishman) should be slow in separating from a 
country whose spirit can produce, and whose institu- 
tions can admit, of such a result. Of his guilt no one 
doubts ; but guilty men] must be hung technically, and 
according to established rules, upon a statutable 
gibbet, with parliament rope and a legal hangman, 
sheriff and chaplain on the scaffold, and the mob in 
the foreground. 

But, after all, I have no desire my dear Daniel should 
come to any harm ; for I believe there is a great deal of 
virtue and excellent meaning in him, and I must now 
beg a few minutes' conversation with him. " After all, 
my dear Daniel, what is it you want ? — a separation of 
the two countries ? — for what purpose ? — for your own 
aggrandisement ? — for the giratification of your personal 
vanity? You don't know yourself; you are much too 
honourable and moral a man, and too clear-sighted a 
person for such a business as this : the empire will be 
twisted out of your hands by a set of cut-throat villains, 
and you will die secretly by a poisoned potato, or be 
pistoled in the streets. You have too much sense and 
taste and openness to endure for a session the stupid 
and audacious wickedness and nonsense of your asso- 
ciates. If you want fame, you must be insatiable ! 
Who is so much known in all Europe, or so much ad- 
mured by honest men for the r^a/ good you had done to 
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your country, before this insane cry of Repeal? And 
don't imagine you can intimidate this Government ; 
whatever be their faults or merits, you may take my 
word for it, you will not intimidate them. They will 
prosecute you again, and put down your Clontarf meet- 
ings, and they will be quite right in doing so. They 
may naake concessions, and I think they will ; but they 
would fall into utter contempt if they allowed themselves 
to be terrified into a dissolution of the Union. They 
tnow fall well that the English nation are unanimous 
and resolute upon this point, and that they would pre- 
fer war to a Repeal. And now, dear Daniel, sit down 
quietly at Derrynane, and tell me, when the bodily frame 
18 refreshed with the wine of Bordeaux, whether all this 
be worth while. What is the object of all government ? 
The object of all government is roast mutton, potatoes, 
claret, a stout constable, an honest justice, a clear high- 
way, a free chapel. What trash to be bawling in the 
streets about the Green Isle, the Isle of the Ocean ; the 
bold anthem of Erin go braghl A far better anthem 
would be Erin go bread and cheese, Erin go cabins that 
will keep out the rain, Erin go pantaloons without holes 
in them I What folly to be making eternal declamations 
about governing yourselves I If laws are good and well 
administered, is it worth while to rush into war and 
rebellion in order that no better laws may be made in 
another place I Are you an Eton boy, who has just come 
out, full of Plutarch's Lives, and considering in every 
case howEpaminondas or Philopoemen would have acted? 
or are you our own dear Daniel, drilled m d\ \!bLftWsv- 
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10 A FRAGMENT ON THE 

ness and bustle of life ? I am with you heart and soul 
in my detestation of all injustice done to Ireland. Your 
priests shall be fed and paid, the liberties of your Church 
be scrupulously guarded, and in civil affairs the most 
even justice be preserved between Catholic and Pro- 
testant. Thus far I am a thorough rebel as well as 
yourself; but when you come to the perilous nonsense 
of Repeal^ in common with every honest man who has 
five grains of common sense, I take my leave." 

It is entertaining enough, that although the Irish are 
beginning to be so clamorous about making their own 
laws, the wisest and the best statutes in the books have 
been made since their union with England. All Catho- 
lic disabilities have been abolished ; a good police has 
been established all over the kingdom ; public courts 
of petty sessions have been instituted ; free trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland has been completely 
carried into effect ; lords-lieutenant are placed in every 
county ; church-rates are taken off Catholic shoulders ; 
the County Grand Jury Rooms are flung open to the 
public ; county surveyors are of great service ; a noble 
provision is made for educating the people. I never 
saw a man who had returned to Ireland, after four or 
five years' absence, who did not say how much it had 
improved, and how fast it was improving : and this is 
the country which is to be Erin-go-bragh'd by this 
shallow, vain, and irritable people, into bloodshed and 
rebellion ! 

The first thing to be done is to pay the priests ; and, 
after SL little time, they will take the money. One man 
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wants to repair his cottage ; another wants a buggy ; 
a third cannot shut his eyes to the dilapidations of a 
cassock. The draft is payable at sight in J)ublin, or 
by agents in the next market town dependent upon the 
commission in Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy 
man is importunate for money, and if it be not procured 
by drawing for the salary, it must be extorted by curses . 
and comminations from the ragged worshippers, slowly, 
sorrowfully, and sadly. There will be some opposition 
at first, but the facility of getting the salary, without 
the violence they are now forced to use, and the diffi- 
culties to which they are exposed in procuring the pay- 
ment of those emoluments to which they are fairly en- 
titled, will, in the end, overcome all obstacles. And if 
it do not succeed, what harm is done by the attempt ? 
It evinces on the part of this country the strongest dis- 
position to do what is just, and to apply the best remedy 
to the greatest evil ; but the very attempt would do 
good, and would be felt in the great Catholic insurrec- 
tion, come when it will. All rebellions and disaffections 
are general and terrible in proportion as one party has 
suffered, and the other inflicted ; — any great measure 
of conciliation, proposed in the spirit of kindness, is re- 
membered, and renders war less terrible, and opens 
avenues to peace. 

The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to draw 
his salary from the State without incurring the indig- 
nation of his flock. " Why are you to come upon us 
^for all this money, when you can ride over to Sligo or 
Belfast, and draw a draft upon goveniiiveia^, ^w \Jwei 
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amount r* It is not easy to give a satisfactory answer 
to this, to a shrewd man who is starving to death. 

Of course, in talking of a government payment to the 
Catholic priest, I mean it should be done with the ut- 
most fairness and good faith ; no attempt to gain patron- 
age, or to make use of the Pope as a stalking-horse for 
playing tricks. Leave the patronage exactly as you 
find it; and take the greatest possible care that the 
Catholic clergy have no reason to suspect you in this 
particular ; do it like gentlemen, without shuffling and 
prevarication, or leave it alone altogether. 

The most important step in improvement which man- 
kind ever made was the secession from the see of Rome, 
and the establishment of the Protestant religion ; but 
though I have the sincerest admiration of the Protes- 
tant faith, I have no admiration of Protestant hassocks 
on which there are no knees, nor of seats on which there 
is no superincumbent Protestant pressure, nor of whole 
acres of tenantless Protestant pews, in which no human 
beings of the 500 sects of Christians is ever seen. I 
have no passion for sacred emptiness, or pious vacuity. 
The emoluments of those livings in which there are few 
or no Protestants ought, after the death of the present 
incumbents, to be appropriated in part to the uses of 
the predominant religion, or some arrangements made 
for superseding such utterly useless ministers immedi- 
ately, securing to them the emoluments they possess. 

Can any honest man say, that in parishes (as is the 
case frequently in Ireland) containing 3000 or 4000 
Catholics and 40 or 50 Protestants, there is the smallest 
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chance of the majority being converted ? Are not the 
Catholics (except in the North of Ireland, where the 
great mass are Presbyterians) gaining every where on 
the Protestants ? The tithes were originally possessed 
by the Catholic Church of Ireland; not one shilling 
of them is now devoted to that purpose. An immense 
majority of the common people are Catholics ; they see 
a church richly supported by the spoils of their own 
church establishments, in whose tenets not one tenth 
part of the people believe. Is it possible to believe this 
can endure ? — that a light, irritable, priest-ridden people, 
will not, under such circumstances, always remain at 
the very eve of rebellion, always ready to explode when 
the finger of Daniel touches the hair trigger? — for 
Daniel, be it said, though he hates shedding blood in 
small quantities, has no objection to provoking kindred 
nations to war. He very properly objects to killing or 
being killed by Lord Alvanley ; but would urge on ten 
thousand Pats in civil combat against ten thousand 
Bulls. His objections are to small homicides; and 
his vow that he has registered in heaven is only 
against retail destruction, and murder by piecemeal. 
He does not like to teaze Satan by driblets; but to 
earn eternal torments by persuading eight million Irish 
and twelve million Britons no longer to buy and sell 
oats and salt meat, but to butcher each other in God's 
name to extermination. And what if Daniel dies — of 
what use his death ? Does Daniel make the occasion, 
or does the occasion make Daniel ? — Daniels are made 
by the bigotry and insolence of England lo \x^"axA% 
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14 A FRAGMENT ON THE 

and till the monstrous abuses of the Protestant Church 
in that country are rectified, there will always be Daniels, 
and they will always come out of their dens more 
powerful and more popular than when you cast them in* 

I do not mean by this, unjustly and cowardly to run 
down O'Connell. He has been of eminent service to 
his country in the question of Catholic Emancipation, 
and I am by no means satisfied that with the gratifica- 
tion of vanity there are not mingled genuine feelings of 
patriotism, and a deep sense of the injustice done to 
his country. His first success, however, flung him off 
his guard; and perhaps he trusted too much in the 
timidity of the present Government, who are by no 
means composed of irresolute or weak men. 

If I thought Ireland quite safe, I should still object 
to injustice. I could never endure in silence that the 
Catholic Church of Ireland should be left in its present 
state; but I am afi^aid .France and England can now 
afford to fight : and having saved a little money, they 
will, of course, spend it in fighting. That puppy of 
the waves, young Joinville, will steam over in a high- 
pressure fleet! — and then comes an immense twenty 
per cent, income-tax war, an universal insun'ection in 
Ireland, and a crisis of misery and distress, in which 
life will hardly be worth having. The struggle may 
end in our favour, but it may not; and the object of 
political wisdom is to avoid these struggles. I want 
to see jolly Roman Catholic priests secure of their 
income, without any motive for sedition or turbulence. 
I want to see Patricks at the loom; cotton and silk 
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factories springing up in the bogs; Ireland a rich, 
happy, quiet country! — scribbling, carding, cleaning, 
and making calico, as* if mankind had only a few days 
more allotted to them for making clothes^ and were ever 
afler to remain stark naked. 

Kemember that between your impending and your 
passed wars with Ireland, there is this remarkable 
difference. You have given up your Protestant 
auxiliaries; the Protestants enjoyed in former disputes 
all the patronage of Ireland; they fought not only from 
religious hatred, but to preserve their monopoly; — that 
monopoly is gone; you have been candid and just for 
thirty years, and have lost those friends whose swords 
were always ready to defend the partiality of the 
government, and to stifle the cry of justice. The next 
war will not be between Catholic and Protestant, but 
between Ireland and England. 

I have some belief in Sir Robert. He is a man of 
great understanding, and must see that this eternal 
O'Connelling will never do — that it is impossible it can 
last. We are in a transition state, and the Tories may 
be assured that the Baronet will not go too fast. If 
Peel tells them that the thing must be done, they may 
be sure it is high time to do it;— they may retreat mourn- 
fully and sullenly before common justice and common 
sense, but retreat they mtist when Tamworth gives the 
word — and in quick-step too, and without loss of time. 

And let roe beg of my dear Ultras not to imagine 
that they survive for a single instant without Sir 
Kobert — that they could form an Ultra-tory A.3jxiflDl%\x^- 
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tion. Is there a Chartist m Great Britain who would 
not, upon the first intimation of such an attempt, order 
a new suit of clothes, and call upon the baker and 
milkman for an extended credit? Is there a political 
reasoner who would not come out of his hole with a 
new constitution ? Is there one ravenous rogue who 
would not be looking for his prey? Is there one honest 
man of common sense who does not see that universal 
disaffection and civil war would follow from the blind 
fury, the childish prejudices, and the deep ignorance of 
such a sect? I have a high opinion of Sir Robert Peel, 
but he must summon up all his political courage, and 
do something next session for the payment of the 
Roman Catholic priests. He must run some risk of 
shocking public opinion ; no greater risk, however, than 
he did in Catholic Emancipation. I am sure the 
Whigs would be true to him, and I think I observe that 
very many obtuse country gentlemen are alarmed by 
the state of Ireland, and the hostility of France and 
America. 

Give what you please to the Catholic priests, habits 
are not broken in a day. There must be time as well 
as justice, but in the end these things have their effect. 
A buggy, a house, some fields near it, a decent income 
paid quarterly; in the long run these are the ciires of 
sedition and disaffection ; men don't quit the common 
business of life and join bitter political parties unless 
they have something justly to complain of. 

But where is the money — about £400,000 per 
annum — to come from? Out of the pockets ' of that 
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"best of men, Mr. Thomas Grenville, out of the pockets 
of the Bishops, of Sir Robert Inglis, and all other men 
who pay all other taxes; and never will public money 
be so well and wisely employed ! 

It turns out that there is no law to prevent entering 
into diplomatic engagements with the Pope. The 
sooner we become acquainted with a gentleman who 
lias so much to say to eight millions of our subjects 
the better! Can any thing be so childish and absurd 
as a horror of communicating with the Pope, and all 
the hobgoblins we have imagined of premunires and 
outlawries for this contraband trade in piety? Our 
ancestors (strange to say, wiser than ourselves) have 
left us to do as we please, and the sooner Government 
do what they can do legally, the better. A thousand 
opportunities of doing good in Irish affairs have been 
lost, from our having no avowed and dignified agent at 
the Court of Rome. If it depended upon me, I would 
send the Duke of Devonshire there to-morrow^ with 
nine chaplains and several tons of Protestant theology. 
I have no love of popery; but the Pope is at all events 
better than the idol of Juggernaut, whose chaplains I 
believe we pay, and whose chariot I dare say is made 
in Long Acre. We pay £10,000 a year to our am- 
bassador at Constantinople, and are startled with the 
idea of communicating diplomatically with Rome, 
deeming the Sultan a better Christian than the Pope! 
The mode of exacting clerical dues in Ireland is quite 
arbitrary and capricious. Uniformity is out of the 
question ; every thing depends on the dispositiOTL ^Ai^i 
vol/. II, O 
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temper of the clergyman. There are salutary regula- 
tions put forth in each diocese respecting church dues 
and church discipline, and put forth by episcopal and 
synodical authority. Specific sums are laid down for 
mass, marriage, and the administration of the Eucharist. 
These authorised payments are moderate enough ; but 
every priest, in spite of these rules, makes the most he 
can of his ministry, and the strangest discrepancy pre- 
vails, even in the same diocese, in the demands made 
upon the people. The priest and his flock are continually 
coming into collision on pecuniary matters. Twice a 
year the holy man collects confession money, under the 
denomination of Christmas and Easter offerings. He 
selects in every neighbourhood one or two houses, in 
which he holds stations of confession. Very disagreeable 
scenes take place when additional money is demanded, or 
when additional time for payment is craved. The first 
thing done when there is a question of marrying a couple 
is, to make a bargain about the marriage money. The 
wary minister watches the palpitations, puts on a 
shilling for every sigh, and twopence on every tear, 
and maddens the impetuosity of the young lovers up to 
a pound sterling. The remuneration prescribed by the 
diocesan statutes is never thought of for a moment ; the 
priest makes as hard a bargain as he can, and the bed 
the poor peasants are to lie upon is sold, to make 
their concubinage lawful ; but every one present at the 
marriage is to contribute; — the minister, after begging 
and entreating some time to little purpose, gets into a 
violent rage, abuses and is abused ; — and in this way 
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18 celebrated one of the sacraments of the Catholic 
Church! — The same scenes of altercation and abuse 
take place when gossip-money is refused at baptisms ; 
but the most painful scenes take place at extreme unc- 
tion, a ceremony to which the common people ih 
Ireland attach the utmost importance. "Pay me 
beforehand — this is not enough — I insist upon more, I 
know you can afford it, I insist upon a larger fee I" — 
and all this before the dying man, who feels he has not 
an hour to live! and believes that salvation depends 
upon the timely application of this sacred grease. 

Other bad consequences arise out of the present sys- 
tem of Irish Church support. Many of the clergy are 
constantly endeavouring to overreach and undermine 
one another. Every man looks to his own private 
emolument, regardless of all covenants, expressed or 
implied. The curate does not make a fair return to the 
parish priest, nor the parish priest to the curate. There 
is an universal scramble ; — every one gets what he can, 
and seems to think he would be almost justified in 
appropriating the whole to himself. And how can all 
this be otherwise ? How are the poor wretched clergy 
to live but by setting a high price on their theological 
labours, and using every incentive of fear and supersti- 
tion to extort from six millions of beggars the little 
payments wanted for the bodies of the poor, and the 
support of life ! I maintain that it is shocking and 
wicked to leave the religious guides of six millions of 
people in such a state of destitution ! — to bestow no 
more thought upon them than upon the clergy of the 
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Sandwich Islands ! If I were a member of the cabinet, 
and met my colleagues once a week to eat birds and 
beasts, and to talk over the state of the world, I should 
begin upon Ireland before the soup was finished, go on 
through fish, turkey, and saddle of mutton, and never 
end till the last thimbleful of claret had passed down the 
throat of the incredulous Haddington : but there they 
sit, week after week; there they come, week after week; 
the Piccadilly Mars, the Scotch Neptune, Themis 
Lyndhurst, the Tamworth Baronet, dear Goody, and 
dearer Gladdy, and think no more of paying the Catholic 
clergy than a man of real fashion does of paying his 
tailor ! And there is no excuse for this in fanaticism. 
There is only one man in the cabinet who objects from 
reasons purely fanatical, because the Pope is the Scarlet 
Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or the Little Horn. All 
the rest are entirely of opinion that it ought to be done 
— that it is the one thing needful ; but they are afraid 
of bishops, and county meetings, newspapers, and 
pamphlets, and reviews ; all fair enough objects of ap- 
prehension, but they must be met, and encountered, and 
put down. It is impossible that the subject can be much 
longer avoided, and that every year is to produce a 
deadly struggle with the people, and a long trial in time 
of peace with O' somebody, the patriot for the time being, 
or the general, perhaps, in time of a foreign war. 

If I were a Bishop, living beautifully in a state of serene 
plenitude, I don't think I could endure the thought 
of so many honest, pious, and laborious clergymen of 
another faith, placed in such disgraceful circumstances ! 
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I could not get into my carriage with jelly-springs, or 
see my two courses every day, without remerahering 
the buggy and the bacon of some poor old Catholic 
Bishop, ten times as laborious, and with much more, 
perhaps, of theological learning than myself, often dis- 
tressed for a few pounds I and burthened with duties 
utterly disproportioned to his age and strength. I 
think, if the extreme comfort of my own condition did 
not extinguish all feeling for others, I should sharply 
commiserate such a Church, and attempt with ardour 
and perseverance to apply the proper remedy. Now 
let us bring names and well-known scenes before the 
English reader, to give him a clearer notion of what 
passes in Catholic Ireland. The living of St. George's, 
Hanover-square, is a benefice of about jPIoOO per an- 
num, and a good house. It is in the possession of Dr. 
Hodgson, who is also Dean of Carlisle, worth, I believe, 
about £1500 more. A more comfortable existence can 
hardly be conceived. Dr. Hodgson is a very worthy, 
amiable man, and I am very glad he is as rich as he is : 
but suppose he had no revenues but what he got off his 
own bat — suppose that instead of tumbling through the 
skylight, as his income now does, it was procured by 
Catholic methods. The Doctor tells Mr. Thompson he 
will not marry him to Miss Simpson under £30; Thomp- 
son demurs, and Endeavours to beat him down. The 
Doctor sees Miss Simpson ; finds her very pretty; thinks 
Thompson hasty, and after a long and undignified nego- 
tiation, the Doctor gets his fee. Soon after this he 
receives a message from Place, the tailor, lo corcv^ ^^^ 
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anoint him with extreme unction. He repairs to the 
bedside, and tells Mr. Place that he will not touch hhn 
under a suit of clothes, equal to <ieiO : the family resist, 
the altercation goes on before the perishing artisan, the 
price is reduced to £8, and Mr. Place is oiled. On the 
ensuing Sunday, the child of Lord B. is to be christened : 
the godfathers and godmothers will only give a sove- 
reign each : the Doctor refuses to do it for the money, 
and the church is a scene of clamour and confusion. 
These are the scenes which, under similar circumstances, 
would take place here, for the congregation want the 
comforts of religion without fees, and will cheat the |^ 
clergyman if they can; and the clergyman who means to ■ 
live must meet all these artifices with stern resistance. ^ 
And this is the wretched state of the Irish Roman |i 
Catholic clergy ! — a miserable blot and stain on the 
English nation ! What a blessing to this country would a 
real Bishop be — a man who thought it the first duty of 
Christianity to allay the bad passions of mankind, and to i| 
reconcile contending sects with each other ! What peace l| 
and happiness such a man as the Bishop of London might lu 
have conferred on the Empire, if, instead of changing ^3 
black dresses for white dresses, and administering to the |^ 
frivolous disputes of foolish zealots, he had laboured to tm 
abate the hatred of Protestants for the Eoman Catholics, |^ 
and had dedicated his powerful understanding to pro- 
mote religious peace in the two countries ! Scarcely any 
Bishop is suflSciently a man of the world to deal with 
fanatics. The way is not to reason with them, but to 
ask tliem to dinner. They are armed against logic and 
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remonstrance ; but they are puzzled in a labyrinth of 
wines, disarmed by facilities and concessions, and, intro- 
duced to a new world, come away thinking more of hot 
and cold, and dry and sweet, than of Newman, Keble, 
and Pusey. So mouldered away Hannibal's army at 
Capua! So the primitive and perpendicular prig of 
Puseyism is softened into practical wisdom, and coaxed 
into common sense ! Providence gives us Generals, and 
Admirals, and Chancellors of the Exchequer ; but I 
never remember in my time a real Bishop — a grave, 
elderly man, full of Greek, with sound views of the 
middle voice and preterperfect tense, gentle and kind 
to his poor clergy, of powerful and commanding elo- 
quence ; in Parliament never to be put down when the 
great interests of mankind were concerned ; leaning to 
the Government when it was right, leaning to the Peo- 
ple when they were right ; feeling that, if the Spirit of 
God had called him to that high office, he was called 
forno mean purpose, but rather that, seeing clearly, 
and acting boldly, and intending purely, he might confer 
lasting benefits upon mankind. 

We consider the Irish clergy as factious, and as en- 
couraging the bad anti-British spirit of the people. 
How can it be otherwise ? they live by the people ; they 
have nothing to live upon but the voluntary oblations 
of the people; and they must fall into the same spirit 
as the people, or they would be starved to death. No 
marriage; no mortuary masses; ho unctions to the 
priest who preached against O'Connell 1 

Give the clergy a maintenance separate from the 
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Will of the people, and you will then enable them to 
oppose the folly and madness of the people. The ob- 
jection to the State provisions does not really come 
from the clergy, but from the agitators and repealers : 
these men see the immense advantage of carrying the 
clergy with them in their agitation, and of giving the 
sanction of religion to political hatred ; they know that 
the clergy, moving in the same direction with the peo- 
ple, have an immense influence over them ; and they 
are very wisely afraid, not only of losing this co-oper- 
ating power, but of seeing it, by a state provision, arrayed 
against them. I am fully convinced that a state pay- 
ment to the Catholic clergy, by leaving to that laborious 
and useful body of men the exercise of their free judg- 
ment, would be the severest blow that Irish agitation 
could receive. 

For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt I shall 
be assailed by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, Vates, 
Clericus, Aruspex, and be called atheist, deist, democrat, 
smuggler, poacher, highwayman, Unitarian, and Edin- 
burgh reviewer 1 Still, / am in the right — and what I 
gay, requires excuse for being trite and obvious, not 
for being mischievous and paradoxical, I write for 
three reasons: first, because I really wish to do good; 
secondly, because, if I don't write, I know nobody else 
will ; and thirdly, because it is the nature of the animal 
to write, and I cannot help it. Still, in looking back, 
I see no reason to repent. What I have said ought to 
be done, generally has been done, but always twenty or 
thirty years too late ; done, not of course because I 
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have said it, but because it was no longer possible to 
avoid doing it. Human beings cling to their delicious 
tyrannies, and to their exquisite nonsense, like a drunk- 
ard to his bottle, and go on till death stares them in 
the face. The monstrous state of the Catholic church 
in Ireland will probably remain till some monstrous 
ruia threatens the very existence of the Empire, and 
Lambeth and Fulham are cursed by the affrighted 
people. 

I have always compared the Protestant church in 
Ireland (and I believe my friend Thomas Moore stole 
the simile from me) to the institution of butchers' shops 
in all the villages of our Indian empire. " We will 
have a butcher's shop in every village, and you, Hindoos, 
fihall pay for it. We know that many of you do not 
eat meat at all, and that the sight of beefsteaks is par- 
ticularly offensive to you ; but still, a stray European 
may pass through your village, and want a steak or a 
chop : the shop shall be established ; and you shall pay 
for it." This is English legislation for Ireland 1 1 There 
18 no abuse like it in all Europe, in all Asia, in all the 
discovered parts of Africa, and in all we have heard of 
Timbuctoo ! It is an error that requires 20,000 armed 
men for its protection in time of peace ; which costs 
more than a million a year ; and which, in the first 
French war, in spite of the puffing and panting of 
fighting steamers, will and must break out into despe- 
rate rebellion. 

It IS commonly said, if the Roman Catholic priests 
are paid by the State, they will lose their itiftw^xk^^ 
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over their flocks; — not their ^zV influence — not that ^ 
influence which any wise and good man would wish to 
see in all religions — not the dependence of humble 
ignorance upon prudence and piety — only fellowship in 
faction, and fraternity in rebellion ; all that will be lost. \ 
A peep-of-day clergyman will no longer preach to a 
peep-of-day congregation — a Whiteboy vicar will no 
longer lead the psalm to Whiteboy vocalists; but every 
thing that is good and wholesome will remain. This, 
however, is not what the anti-British faction want; they 
want all the animation which piety can breathe into 
sedition, and all the fury which the priesthood can 
preach to diversity of faith : and this is what they mean 
by a clergy losing their influence over the people I The 
less a clergyman exacts of his people — the more his 
payments are kept out of sight — the less will be the 
friction with which he exercises the functions of his 
office. A poor Catholic may respect a priest the more 
who marries, baptizes, and anoints ; but he respects him 
because he associates with his name and character the 
performance of sacred duties, not because he exacts 
heavy fees for doing so. Double fees would be a very 
doubtful cure for scepticism ; and though we have often 
seen the tenth of the earth's produce carted away for 
the benefit of the clergyman, we do not remember 
any very lively marks of satisfaction and delight which 
it produced in the countenance of the decimated per- 
son. I am thoroughly convinced that State payments 
to the Catholic clergy would remove a thousand causes 
of hatred between the priest and his flock, and would 
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be as favourable to the increase of his useful authority, 
as it would be fatal to his factious influence over the 
people. 
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(E. Eeview, 1808.) 



History of the Penal Laws against the Irish Catholics^ from the Treaty 
of Limerick to the Union. By Henby Parnell, Esq., M.P. 

The various publications which have issued from the 
press in favour of religious liberty, have now nearly- 
silenced the arguments of their opponents; and teach- 
ing sense to some, and inspiring others with shame, 
have left those only on the field who can neither learn 
nor blush^ 

But, though the argument is given up, and the justice 
of the Catholic cause admitted, it seems to be gene- 
rally conceived, that their case at present is utterly 
hopeless; and that, to advocate it any longer, 'will only 
irritate the oppressed, without producing any change 
of opinion in those by whose influence and authority that 
oppression is continued. To this opinion, unfortunately 
too prevalent, we have many reasons for not sub- 
scribing. 

We do not understand what is meant in this country 
by the notion, that a measure of consummate wiadoxsx 
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and imperious necessity is to be deferred for any time, 
or to depend upon any contingency. Whenever it can 
be made clear to the understandings of the great mass 
of enlightened people, that any system of political con- 
duct is necessary to the public welfare, every obstacle 
(as it ought) will be swept away before it ; and as we 
conceive it to be by no means improbable, that the 
country may, ere long, be placed in a situation where 
its safety or ruin will- depend upon its conduct towards 
the Catholics, we sincerely believe we are doing our duty 
in throwing every possible light on this momentous 
question. Neither do we understand where this passive 
submission to ignorance and error is to end. Is it 
confined to religion? or does it extend to war and 
peace, as well as religion? Would it be tolerated, if 
any man were to say, " Abstain from all arguments in 
favour of peace; the court have resolved upon eternal 
war ; and, as you cannot have peace, to what purpose 
urge the necessity of it?" We answer — that courts 
must be presumed to be open to the influence of reason ; 
or, if they were not, to the influence of prudence and 
discretion, when they perceive the public opinion to 
be loudly and clearly against them. To lie by in timid 
and indolent silence — to suppose an inflexibility, in 
which no court ever could, under pressing circumstances, 
persevere — and to neglect a regular ind vigorous 
appeal to public opinion, is to give up all chance of 
doing good, and to abandon the only instrument by 
which the few are ever prevented from ruining the 
many. 
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It is folly to talk of any other ultimatum in 
government than perfect justice to the fair claims 
of the subject. The concessions to the Irish Ca- 
tholics in 1792, were to be the ne plus ultra. Every 
engine was set on foot to induce the grand juries in 
Ireland to petition against further concessions; and, in 
six months afterwards, government were compelled to 
introduce, themselves, those further relaxations of the 
penal code, of which they had just before assured the 
Catholics they must abandon all hope. Such is tha 
absurdity of supposing that a few interested and 
ignorant individuals can postpone, at their pleasure and 
caprice, the happiness of millions. 

As to the feeling of irritation with which such 
continued discussion may inspire the Irish Catholics, 
we are convinced that no opinion could be so prejudicial 
to the cordial union which we hope may always subsist 
between the two countries, as that all the efforts of the 
Irish were unavailing — that argument was hopeless — 
that their case was prejudged with a sullen inflexibility 
which circumstances could not influence, pity soften, or 
reason subdue. 

We are by no means convinced, that the decorous 

silence recommended upon the Catholic question, would 

be rewarded by those future concessions of which 

many persons appear to be so certain. We have a 

rtrange incredulity where persecution is to be abolished, 

and any class of men restored to their indisputable 

I ri^ts. When we see it done, we will believe it. Till 

I It is done, we shall always consider it to be 

VOL. IL "D 
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liighly improbable — much too improbable — to justify 
the smallest relaxation in the Catholics themselves, or 
in those who are well-wishers to their cause. When 
the fanciful period at present assigned for the emancipa- 
tion arrives, new scruples may arise — fresh forbearance 
be called for — and the operations of common sense be 
deferred for another generation. Toleration never had 
a present tense, nor taxation a future one. The answer 
which Paul received from Felix, he owed to the subject 
on which he spoke. When justice and righteousness 
were his theme, Felix told him to go away, and he 
would hear him some other time. All men who 
have spoken to courts upon such disagreeable topics, 
have received the same answer. Felix, however, 
trembled when he gave it; but his fear was ill-directed. 
He trembled at the subject — he ought to have trembled 
at the delay. 

Little or nothing is to be expected from the shame 
of deferring what it is so wicked and perilous to defer. 
Profligacy in taking office is so extreme, that we have 
no doubt public men may be found, who, for half a 
century, would postpone all remedies for a pestilence, if 
the preservation of their places depended upon the 
propagation of the virus. To us, such kind of con- 
duct conveys no other action than that of sordid, 
avaricious impudence: — it puts to sale the best in- 
terests of the country for some improvement in the 
wines and meats and carriages which a man uses — and 
encourages a new political morality which may always 
postpone any other great measure — and every other 
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great measure, as well as the emancipation of the 
Catholics. 

We terminate this apologetical preamble with 

•expressing the most earnest hope that the Catholics 

will not, from any notion that their cause is effectually 

carried, relax in any one constitutional effort necessary 

to their purpose. Their cause is the cause of common 

sense and justice: — the safety of England and of the 

world may depend upon it. It rests upon the soundest 

principles; leads to the most important consequences; 

and therefore cannot be too frequently brought before 

the notice of the public. 

The book before us is written by Mr. Henry Pamell, 
the brother of Mr. William Parnell, author of the 
Historical Apology, reviewed in one of our late Num- 
bers; and it contains a very well-written history of the 
penal laws enacted against the Irish Catholics, from the 
peace of Limerick, in the reign of King William, to the 
late Union. Of these we shall present a very short, 
and, we hope even to loungers, a readable abstract. 

The war carried on in Ireland against King William 
cannot deserve the name of a rebellion: — it was a 
struggle for their la^vful Prince, whom they had sworn 
to maintain; and whose zeal for the Catholic religion, 
whatever effect it might have produced in England, 
could not by them be considered as a crime. This war 
was terminated by the surrender of Limerick, upon 
conditions by which the Catholics hoped, and very 
rationally hoped, to secure to themselves the free enjoy- 
ment of their religion in future, and an exemption from 
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all those civil penalties and incapacities which the 
reigning creed is so fond of heaping upon its subjugated 
rivals. 

By the various articles of this treaty, they are to 
enjoy such privileges in the exercise of their religion as 
they did enjoy in the time of Charles 11. : and the King 
promises upon the meeting of Parliament, "to endeavour 
to procure for them BucAifuriher security in that particular, 
as may preserve them from any disturbance on account 
of their said religion." They are to be restored to their 
estates, privileges, and immunities, as they enjoyed 
them in the time of Charles II. The gentlemen are to 
be allowed to carry arms; and no other oath is to be 
tendered to the Catholics who submit to King William, 
than the oath of allegiance. These and other articles. 
King William ratifies for himself his heirs and successors^ 
as far as in him lies ; and confirms the same^ and every 
other clause and matter therein contained. 

These articles were signed by the English general on 
the 3rd of October, 1691; and diffused comfort, confi- 
dence, and tranquillity, among the Catholics. On the 
22nd of October, the Enghsh Parliament excluded 
Catholics from the Irish Houses of Lords and Commons, 
by compelling them to take the oaths of supremacy 
before admission. 

In 1695, the Catholics were deprived of all means of 
educating their children, at home or abroad, and of the 
privilege of being guardians to their own or to other 
persons' children. Then all the Catholics were disarmed 
*— and then all the priests banished. After this (probably 
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by way of joke), an act was passed to confirm the treaty 
of Limerick — the great and glorious King William 
totally forgetting the contract he had entered into, 
of recommending the religious liberties of the Catholics 
to the attention of Parliament. 

On the 4th of March, 1704, it was enacted, that any 
son of a Catholic who would tiim Protestant, should 
succeed to the family estate, which from that moment 
could no longer be sold, or charged with debt and 
legacy. On the same day, Popish fathers were debarred, 
by a penalty of ^500, from being guardians to their 
own children. If the child, however young, declared 
himself a Protestant, he was to be delivered immediately 
to the custody of some Protestant relation. — No 
Protestant to marry a Papist. — No Papist to purchase 
land, or take a lease of land for more than thirty-one 
years. If the profits of the lands so leased by the 
Catholic amounted to above a certain rate settled by 
the act— ^rw to belong to the first Protestant who made the 
discovery. — ^No Papist to be in a line of entail; but the 
estate to pass on to the next Protestant heir, as if ^ 
the Papist were dead. If a Papist dies intestate, and 
no Protestant heir can be found, property to be equally 
divided among all the sons ; or, if he has none, among 
all the daughters. By the 16th clause of this bill, no 
Papist, to hold any oflSce civil or military. — Not to dwell 
in Limerick or Galway, except on certain conditions. — 
Not to vote at elections. — Not to hold advowsons. 

In 1709, Papists were prevented from holding an 
annuity for life. K any son of a Papist chose to turn. 
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Protestant, and enrol the certificate of his conversion 
in the Court of Chancery, that court is empowered to 
compel his father to state the value of his property 
upon oath, and to make out of that property a competent 
allowance to the son, at their own discretion, not only 
for his present maintenance, but for his future portion 
after the death of his father. An increase of jointure 
to be enjoyed by Papist wives, upon their conversion. 
— Papists keeping schools, to be prosecuted as convicts. 
— Popish priests who are converted, to receive £30 per 
annum. 

Rewards are given by the same act for the discovery 
of Popish clergy; — £bO for discovering a Popish 
bishop; £20 for a common Popish clergyman; .£^10 
for a Popish usher! Two justices of the peace can 
compel any Papist above eighteen years of age to dis- 
close every particular which has come to his knowledge 
respecting Popish priests, celebration of mass, or Papist 
schools. — Imprisonment for a year if he refuses to 
answer. — ^Nobody can hold property in trust for a 
Catholic. — Juries, in all trials growing out of these 
statutes, to be Protestants. — ^No Papist to take more 
than two apprentices, except in the linen trade. — All 
the Catholic clergy to give in their names and places of " 
abode at the quarter-sessions, and to keep no curates. 
— Catholics not to serve on grand juries. — In any trial 
upon statutes for strengthening the Protestant interest, 
a Papist juror may be peremptorily challenged. 

In the next reign, Popish horses were attacked, and 
allowed to be seized for the militia. — Papists cannot 
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be either high or petty constables. — ^No Papists 
to vote at elections. — Papists in towns to provide 
Protestant watchmen;— and not to vote at vestries. 

In the reign of George IL, Papists were prohibited 
from being barristers. Barristers and solicitors marry- 
ing Papists, considered to be Papists, and subjected to 
all penalties as such. Persons robbed by privateers 
during a war with a Popish prince, to be indemnified 
by grand jury presentments, and the money to be 
levied on the Catholics only. No Papi»t to marry a 
Protestant; — any priest celebrating such a naarriage to 
h hanged. 

During all this time, there was not the slightest rebel- 
lion in Ireland. 

In 1715 and 1745, while Scotland and the north of 
England were up in arms, not a man stirred in Ireland ; 
yet the spirit of persecution against the Catholics con- 
tinued till the 18th of his present Majesty; and then 
gradually gave way to the increase of knowledge, the 
humanity of our Sovereign, the abilities of Mr. Grattan, 
the weakness of England struggling in America, and the 
dread inspired by the French revolution. 

Such is the rapid outline of a code of laws which 
reflects indeUble disgrace upon the English character, 
and explains but too clearly the cause of that hatred in 
^vhich the English name has been so long held in Ire- 
land. It would require centuries to efface such an 
impression : and yet, when we find it fresh, and operat- 
ing at the end of a few years, we explain the fact by 
every cause which can degrade the Irish, and by uoiv^ 
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which can remind us of our own scandalous policy. 
With the folly and the horror of such a code before our 
eyes — with tKe conviction of recent and domestic history, 
that mankind are not to be lashed and chained out of 
their faith — ^we are striving to teaze and worry them 
into a better theology. Heavy oppression is removed; 
light insults and provocations are retained; the scourge 
does not fall upon their shoulders, but it sounds in 
their ears. And this is the conduct we are pursuing, 
when it is still a great doubt whether this country alone 
may not be opposed to the united efforts of the whole of 
Europe. It is really difficult to ascertain which is the 
most utterly destitute of common sense — the capricious 
and arbitrary stop we have made in our concessions to 
the Catholics, or the precise period we have chosen for 
this grand effort of obstinate folly. 

In whatsoever manner the contest now in agitation 
on the continent may terminate, its relation to the 
emancipati6n of the Catholics will be very striking. 
If the Spaniards succeed in establishing their own 
liberties, and in rescuing Europe from the tyranny 
under which it at present labours, it will still be 
contended, within the walls of our own Parliament, 
that the Catholics cannot fulfil the duties of social 
life. Venal politicians will still argue that the time is 
not yet come. Sacred and lay sycophants will still 
lavish upon the Catholic faith their well-paid abuse, 
and England still passively submit to such a disgraceful 
spectacle of ingratitude and injustice. If, on the 
contrary (as may probably be the case), the Spaniards 
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>licT. ■ fall before the numbers and military skill of the French, 

<Mff m then are we left alone in the world, without another 

^^^? I Kiy of hope; and compelled to employ against internal 

It of^ disaffection that force which, exalted to its utmost 

Jiom ■ energy, would in all probability prove but barely equal 

^ I to the external danger by which we should be surround- 

^^'S^ B ed. Whence comes it that these things are universally 

admitted to be true, but looked upon in servUe silence 

*^& ■ by a country hitherto accustomed to make great efforts 

^°* I fcr its prosperity, safety, and independence ? 
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(K Eeview, 1827.) 



1. — A Plain Statement in support of the Political Claims of the Roman 
Catholics ; in a Letter to the Rev, Sir George Lee^ Bart, By Lord 
Nugent, Member of Parliament for Aylesbury. London, Hook- 
ham. 1826. 

2. — A Letter to Viscount Milton, M, P, By One of his Constituents. 
Lrondon, Ridgeway. 1827. 

3. — Charge by the Archbishop of Cashel. Dublin, Milliken. 

If a poor man were to accept a guinea upon the con- 
dition that he spoke all the evil he could of another 
whom he believed to be innocent, and whose imprison-, 
ment he knew he should prolong, and whose privations 
he knew he should increase by his false testimony, would 
not the person so hired be one of the worst and basest 
of human beings ? And would not his guilt be aggra- 
vated, if, up to the moment of receiving his aceldamay 
he had spoken in terms of high praise of the person 
whom he subsequently accused ? Would not the latter 
feature of the case prove him to be as much without 
shame as the former evinced him to be without principle ? 
Would the guilt be less, if the person so hired were a 
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man of education 1 Would it be less, if he were abov^ 
want ? Would it be less, if the profession and occupa- 
tion of his life were to decide men's rights, or to teacl 
them morals and religion? Would it be less by the 
splendour of the bribe ? Does a bribe of ^3000 leave a 
man innocent, whom a bribe of £30 would cover witl: 
infamy ? You are of a mature period of life, when the 
opinions of an honest man ought to be, and are fixed. 
On Monday you were a barrister or a country clergy- 
man, a serious and temperate friend to religious liberty 
and Catholic emancipation. In a few weeks from this 
time you are a bishop, or a dean, or a judge — publish- 
ing and speaking charges and sermons against the poor 
Catholics, and explaining away this sale of your soul 
by every species of falsehood, shabbiness, and equivoca- 
tion. You may carry a bit of ermine on your shoulder, 
or hide the lower moiety of the body in a silken petti- 
coat — and men may call you Mr. Dean, or My Lord ; 
but you have sold your honour and your conscience for 
money ; and, though better paid, you are as base as the 
witness who stands at the door of the judgment-hall, to 
swear whatever the suborner will put into his mouth, 
and to receive whatever he will put in his pocket.* 

When soldiers exercise, there stands a goodly portly 
person out of the ranks, upon whom all eyes are di- 
rected, and whose signs and motions, in the performance 

* It is very far from our intention to say, that all who were for the 
Catholics, and are now against them, have made this change from hase 
motives ; it is equally far from our intention not to say, that many 
men of hoth professions have subjected themselves to this shocking 
imputation* 
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X)f the manual exercise, all the soldiers follow. The 
Germans, we believe, call him a Flugelman. We pro- 
pose Lord Nugent as a political flugelman; — he is 
always consistent, plain, and honest, steadily and 
straightly pursuing his object, without hope or fear, un- 
der the influence of good feelings and high principle. 
The House of Commons does not contain within its 
walls a more honest, upright man. 

We seize upon the opportunity which this able 

pamphlet of his lordship's affords us, to renew our 

til attention to the Catholic question. There is little new 

to be said ; but we must not be silent, or, in these days 

of baseness and tergiversation, we shall be supposed to 

have deserted our friend the Pope ; and they will say of 

us, Prostant vendles apud Lambeth et WliitehalL God 

forbid it should ever be said of us with justice — it is 

pleasant to loll and roll, and to accumulate — to be a 

purple-and-fine-linen man, and to be called by some of 

those nicknames which frail and ephemeral beings 

are so fond of accumulating upon each other; — but 

the best thing of all is to live like honest men, and to 

add something to the cause of liberality, justice, and 

truth. 

The letter to Lord Milton is very well and very plea- 
santly written. We are delighted with the liberality 
and candour of the Archbishop of Cashel. The charge 
13 in the highest degree creditable to him. He must 
lay his account for the furious hatred of bigots, and the 
incessant gnawing of rats. 

There are many men who (thoroughly aware that the 
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Catholic question must be ultimately carried) delay 
their acquiescence till the last moment, and wait till 
the moment of peril and civil war before they yield. 
That this moment is not quite so remote as was sup- 
posed a twelvemonth since, the events now passing in 
the world seem to afford the strongest proof. The 
truth is, that the disaffected state of Ireland is a stand- 
ing premium for war with every cabinet in Europe which 
has the most distant intention of quarrelling with this 
country for any other cause. ^' If we are to go to wavj 
let us do so when the discontents of Ireland are at their 
greatest height^ before any spirit of concession has been shown 
by the British Cabinet^ Does any man imagine that so 
plain and obvious a principle has not been repeatedly 
urged on the French Cabinet? — that the eyes of the 
Americans are shut upon the state of Ireland — and that 
that great and ambitious Republic will not, in case of 
war, aim a deadly blow at this most sensitive part of 
the British empire ? We should really say that England 
has fiiUy as much to fear from Irish fraternisation with 
America as with France. The language is the same ; 
the Americans have preceded them in the struggle ; the 
number of emigrant and rebel Irish is very great in 
America ; and all parties are sure of perfect toleration 
imder the protection of America. We are astonished 
at the madness and folly of Englishmen, who do not 
perceive that both France and America are only wait- 
ing for a convenient opportunity to go to war with this 
country ; and that one of the first blows aimed at our 
independence would be the invasion of Ireland. 
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We should like to argue this matter with a regular 
Tory Lord, whose members vote steadily against the 
Catholic question. " I wonder that mere fear does not 
make you give up the Catholic question I Do you mean 
to put this fine place in danger — the venison — the pic- 
tures — the pheasants — the cellars — the hot-house and 
the grapery ? Should you like to see six or seven thou- 
sand French or Americans landed in Ireland, and aided 
by a universal insurrection of the Catholics? Is it worth 
your while to run the risk of their success ? What evil 
fi-om the possible encroachment of Catholics, by civil 
exertions, can equal the danger of such a position as 
this I How can a man of your carriages, and horses, 
and hounds, think of putting your high fortune in such 
a predicament, and crying out, like a schoolboy or a 
chaplain, ^ Oh, we shall beat them ! we shall put the 
rascals down !' No Popery, I admit to your lordship, 
is a very convenient cry at an election, and has answered 
your end ; but do not push the matter too far : to bring 
on a civil war for No Popery, is a very foolish proceeds 
ing in a man who has two courses and a remove ! As 
you value your sideboard of plate, your broad ribbon, 
your pier-glasses — if obsequious domestics and large 
rooms are dear to you — if you love ease and flattery, 
titles and coats-of-arms — if the labour of the French 
cook, the dedication of the expecting poet, can move 
you— if you hope for a long life of side-dishes— if you 
are not insensible to the periodical arrival of the turtle 
fleets — emancipate the Catholics ! Do it for your ease, 
do it for your indolence, do it for your safely— ^m^\tf£\. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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pate and eat — emancipate and drink^-emancipate ant^ 
preserve the rent-roll and the family estate!" 

The most common excuse of the Great Shabby is, that 
the Catholics are their own enemies — that the violence 
of Mr. O'Connell and Mr. Shiel have ruined their cause 
— that, but for these boisterous courses, the question 
would have been carried before this time. The answer 
to this nonsense and baseness is, that the very reverse 
is the fact. The mild and the long-suffering may suffer 
for ever in this world. If the Catholics had stood with 
their hands before them, simpering at the Earls of Liver- 
pool and the Lords Bathurst of the moment, they would 
not have been emancipated till the year of our Lord 
four thousand. As long as the patient will suffer, the 
cruel will kick. No treason — no rebellion — but as much 
stubbornness and stoutness as the law permits — ^a 
thorough intimation that you know what is your due, 
and that you are determined to have it if you can laiv^ 
fully get it. This is the conduct we recommend to the 
Irish. If they go on withholding, and forbearing, and 
hesitating whether this is the time for the discussion 
or that is the time, they will be laughed at for another 
century as fools — and kicked for another century as 
slaves. " I must have my bill paid (says the sturdy 
and irritated tradesman;) your master has put me 
off twenty times under different pretences. I know 
he is at home, and I wiU not quit the premises till I 
get the money." Many a tradesman gets paid in this 
manner, who would soon smirk and smile himself into 
the Gazette, if he trusted to the promises of the great. 
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^-^an any thing be so utterly childisli and foolish as 
^0 t^lk of the bad taste of the Catholic leaders? — as if 
1^ a question of conferring on, or withholding impor- 
tant civil rights from seven millions of human beings, 
any thmg could arrest the attention of a wise man but 
the good or evil consequences of so great a measure. 
Suppose Mr. S. does smell slightly of tobacco — admit 
Mr. L. to be occasionally stimulated by rum and water 
— allow that Mr. F. was unfeeling in speaking of the Duke 
of York — what has all this nonsense to do with the ex- 
tinction of religious hatred and the pacification of Ire- 
land ? Give it if it is right; refuse it if it is wrong. How 
it is asked, or how it is given or refused, are less than 
the dust of the balance. 

What is the real reason w^hy a good honest Tory, 
living at ease on his possessions, is an enemy to Catholic 
Emancipation ? He admits the Catholic of his own rank 
to be a gentleman, and not a bad subject — and about 
theological disputes an excellent Tory never troubles 
his head. Of what importance is it to him whether an 
Irish Catholic or an Irish Protestant is a Judge in the 
King's Bench at Dublin ? None ; but / am afraid for 
the Church of Ireland, says our alarmist. Why do you 
care so much for the Church of Ireland, a country you 
never live in ? — Answer — / do not care so much for the 
Church of Irelandj if I was sure the Church of England 
would not be destroyed, — And is it for the Church of 
England alone that you fear? — Answer — Not quite to 
tluxt; hut I am afraid we should all he lost, that everything 
would be overturned^ and that I should lose my rank auA 
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my estate. Here then, we say, is a long series of dangers, 
which (if there were any chance of their ever taking 
place) would require half a century for their develop- 
ment ; and the danger of losing Ireland by insurrection 
and invasion, which may happen in six months, is utterly 
overlooked and forgotten. And if a foreign influence 
should ever be fairly established in Ireland, how many 
hours would the Irish Church, how many months would 
the English Church, live after such an event? How 
much is any English title worth after such an event — 
any English family — any English estate ? We are as- 
tonished that the brains of rich Englishmen do not 
fall down into their bellies in talking of the Ca;tholic 
question — that they do not reason through the icardia 
and the pylorus — ^that all the organs of digestion do 
not become intellectual. The descendants of the 
proudest noblemen in England may become beggars 
in a foreign land from this disgraceful nonsense ! of the 
Catholic question — fit only for the ancient fema las of a 
market town. 

What alarms us in the state of England is thd 
tain basis on which its prosperity is placed — I 
prodigious mass of hatred which the English go\ 
continues, by its obstinate bigotry, to accuJ 
eight hundred and forty millions sterling of del 
revenue depending upon the demand for tl 
stockings, and breeches of Europe — and sevei 
of Catholics in a state of the greatest fury and 
ation. We persecute as if we did not owe 
we spend as if we had no disaffection. Thid 
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bilitj, may go on; but it is dangerous walking — the 
cliance is, there will be a fall. No wise man should take 
such a course. All probabilities are against it. We are 
Astonished that Lord Hertfordand Lord Lowther, shrewd 
And calculating Tories, do not see that it is nine to one 
i^^ainst such a game. 

It is not only the event of war we fear in the mili- 
tary struggle with Ireland ; but the expense of war, and* 
:he expenses of the English government are paving the 
9V2LJ for future revolutions. The world never yet saw 
30 extravagant a government as the Government of 
England. Not only is economy not practised — but it 
is despised ; and the idea of it connected with disaffec- 
tion, Jacobinism, and Joseph Hume. Every rock in 
the ocean where a cormorant can perch is occupied by 
our troops — has a governor, deputy-governor, store- 
keeper, and deputy-storekeeper — and will soon have an 
archdeacon and a bishop. Military colleges, with thirty- 
four professors, educating seventeen ensigns per annum, 
being half an ensign for each professor, with every species 
of nonsense, athletic, sartorial, and plumigerous. A just 
and necessary war costs this country about one hundred 
pounds a minute ; whipcord, fifteen thousand pounds ; 
>^ed tape, seven thousand pounds ; lace for drummers 
*iid fifers, nineteen thousand pounds ; a pension to one 
fi^an who has broken his head at the Pole ; to another 
^ho has shattered his leg at the Equator ; subsidies to 
Persia; secret service-money to Thibet; an annuity to 
Lady Henry Somebody and her seven daughters — the 
husband beino* shot at some place where we nevet ow^X. 
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to have had any soldiers at all ; and the elder brothef 
returning four members to Parliament. Such a scene 
of extravagance, corruption, and expense, as must para- 
lyse the industry, and mar the fortunes, of the most in- 
dustrious, spirited people that ever existed. 

Few men consider the historical view which will be 
taken of present events. The bubbles of last year ; the 
fishing for half-crowns in Vigo Bay ; the Milk, Muffin, 
and Crumpet Companies ; the Apple, Pear, and Plum 
Associations; the National Gooseberry and Currant 
Company — will all be remembered as instances of that 
partial madness to which society is occasionally exposed. 
What will be said of all the intolerable trash which is 
issued forth at public meetings of No Popery ? The 
follies of one century are- scarcely credible in that which 
succeeds it. A grandmamma of 1827, is as wise as a 
very wise man of 1727. If the world lasts till 1927, 
the grandmammas of that period will be far wiser than 
the tip-top No Popery men of this day. That this 
childish nonsense will have got out of the drawing- 
room, there can be no doubt. It will most probably have 
passed through the steward's room and butler's pantry, 
into the kitchen. This is the case with ghosts. They 
no longer loll on couches and sip tea ; but are down on 
their knees scrubbing with the scullion — or stand 
sweating and basting with the cook. Mrs. Abigail 
turns up her nose at them, and the housekeeper de- 
clares for flesh and blood, and will have none of their 
company. 

It 18 delicious to the persecution-fanciers to reflect that 
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no general bill has passed in favour of the Protestant 
Dissenters. They are still disqualified from holding 
any office — and are only protected from prosecution by 
an annual indemnity act. So that the sword of Damo- 
cles still hangs over them — not suspended indeed by a 
thread, but by a cart-rope — still it hangs there, an insult, 
if not an injury, and prevents the painful idea from 
presenting itself to the mind of perfect toleration, and 
pure justice. There is the larva of tyranny, and the 
skeleton of malice. Now this is all we presume to ask for 
the Catholics — admission to Parliament, exclusion from 
every possible office by law, and annual indemnity for 
the breach of law. This is surely much more agreeable 
to feebleness, to littleness, and to narrowness, than to say, 
the Catholics are as free and as eligible as ourselves. 

The most intolerable circumstance of the Catholic 
dispute is, the conduct of the Dissenters. Any man 
may dissent from the Church of England, and preach 
against it, by paying sixpence. Almost every tradesman 
in a market town is a preacher. It must absolutely be 
ride-and-tie with them ; the butcher must hear the 
baker in the morning, and the baker listen to the butcher 
in the aiftemoon, or there would be no congregation. 
We have often speculated upon the peculiar trade of the 
preacher from his style of action. Some have a tying- 
up or parcel-packing action; some strike strongly against 
the anvil of the pulpit ; some screw, some bore, some 
act as if they were managing a needle. The occupation 
of the preceding week can seldom be mistaken. In the 
*eountrjr^ three or four thousand Rantexa ate %ome>C\\afc^ 
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encamped, supplicating in religious platoons, or roaring: 
psalms out of waggons. Now, all this freedom is very 
proper ; because, though it is abused, yet in truth there 
is no other principle in religious matters, than to let 
men alone as long as they keep the peace. Yet we 
should imagine this unbounded licence of Dissenters 
should teach them a little charity towards the Catholics, 
and a little respect for their religious freedom. But the 
picture of sects is this — there are twenty fettered men 
in a jail, and every one is employed in loosening his 
own fetters with one hand, and riveting those of his 
neighbour with the other* 

" If, then, says a minister of our own Church, thej 
Reverend John Fisher, rector of Wavenden, in this 
county, in a sermon published some years ago, and en- 
titled ' The Utility of the Church Establishment, and 
its Safety consistent with Religious Freedom/ — If, 
then, the Protestant religion could have originally 
worked its way in this country against numbers, preju- 
dices, bigotry, and interest; if, in times of its infancy, the 
power of the prince could not prevail against it; surely, 
when confirmed by age, and rooted in the affections of 
the people — when invested with authority, and in ftiU 
enjoyment of wealth and power — when cherished by a 
Sovereign who holds his very throne by this sacred 
tenure, and whose conscientious attachment to it well 
warrants the title of Defender of the Faith — surely any 
attack upon it must be contemptible, any alarm of dan- 
ger must be imaginary." — Lord Nugent s Letter^ p. 18. 

To go into a committee upon the state of the Catholic 
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laws is to reconsider, as Lord Nugent justly observes, 
passages in our domestic history, which bear date about 
270 years ago. Now, what human plan, device, or in- 
vention, 270 years old, does not require reconsideration ? 
If a man dressed as he dressed 270 years ago, the pug- 
dogs in the streets would tear him to pieces. If he lived 
in the houses of 270 years ago, unrevised and un- 
corrected, he would die of rheumatism in a week. If 
j^ ■ he listened to the sermons of 270 years ago, he would 
13 I perish with sadness and fatigue ; and when a man can- 
not make a coat or a cheese, for fifty years together, 
without making them better, can it be said that laws 
iQ made in those days of ignorance, and framed in the 
ia fiiry of religious hatred, need no revision, and are ca- 
3« pable of no amendment ? 

id We have not the smallest partiality for the Catholic 

i^ religion ; quite the contrary. That it should exist at 
J aU — that all Catholics are not converted to the Pro- 
testant religion — we consider to be a serious evil ; but 
there they are, with their spirit as strong, and their 
opinions as decided, as your own ; the Protestant part 
►f of the cabinet have quite given up all idea of putting 
[1 them to death ; what remains to be done ? We all ad- 

% mit the evil ; the object is to make it as little as pos- 
1 sible. One method commonly resorted to, we are sure, 

I does not lessen, but increase the evil ; and that is, to 

falsify history, and deny plain and obvious facts, to the 
injury of the Catholics. No true friend to the Protes- 
tant religion, and to the Church of England, will ever 
i have recourse to such disingenuous arts aa l\ie^^. 
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" Our histories have not, I believe, stated what is un- 
true of Queen Mary, nor, perhaps, have they very much 
exaggerated what is true of her ; but our arguers, whose 
only talk is of Smithfield, are generally very uncandid 
in what they conceal. It would appear to be little known, 
that the statutes which enabled Mary to bum those who 
had conformed to the Church of her father and brother, 
were Protestant statutes, declaring the common law 
against heresy, and framed by her father, Henry the 
Eighth, and confirmed and acted upon by Order of Coun- 
cil of her brother Edward the Sixth, enabling that mild 
and temperate young sovereign to bum divers mis- 
believers, by sentence of commissioners (little better, 
says Neale, than a Protestant Inquisition) appointed to 
^ examine and search after all Anabaptists, Heretics, 
or contemners of the Book of Common Prayer.' It 
would appear to be seldom considered, that her zeal 
might very possibly have been warmed by the circum- 
stance of both her chaplains having been imprisoned for 
their religion, and herself arbitrarily detained, and her 
safety threatened, during the short but persecuting reign 
of her brother. The sad evidences of the violence of 
those days are by no means confined to her acts. The 
fagots of persecution were not kindled by Papists only, 
nor did they cease to blaze when the power of using them 
as instruments of conversion ceased to be in Popish 
hands. Cranmer himself, in his dreadful death, met 
with but equal measure for the flames to which he had 
doomed several who denied the spiritual supremacy of 
Henrj the Eighth : to which he had doomed also a Dutch 
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Arian, in Edward the Sixth's reign ; and to which, with 
great pains and diflSeultj, he had persuaded that prince 
to doom another miserable enthusiast, Joan Bocher, for 
some metaphysical notions of her own on the divine in- 
carnation. * So that on both sides ' (says Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury) * it grew a bloody time.' Calvin burned 
Servetus at Geneva, for * discoursing concerning the 
Trinity, contrary to the sense of the whole church ; and 
thereupon set forth a book wherein he giveth an account 
of his doctrine, and of whatever else had passed in this 
affair, and teacheth that the sword may be lawfully em- 
ployed against heretics.' Yet Calvin was no Papist. 
John Knox extolled in his writings, as Hhe godly fact 
of James Melvil,' the savage murder by which Cardinal 
Beaton was made to expiate his many and cruel perse- 
cutions ; a murder to which, by the great popular elo- 
quence of Kiiox, his fellow-labourers in the vineyard of 
reformation, Lesly and Melvil, had been excited ; and 
yet John Knox, and Lesly, and Melvil, were no Papists. 
Henry the Eighth, whose one virtue was impartiality in 
these matters (if an impartial and evenly-balanced per- 
secution of all sects be a virtue), beheaded a chancellor 
and a bishop, because, having admitted his civil supre- 
macy, they doubted his spiritual. Of the latter of them 
Lord Herbert says, * The Pope, who suspected not, per- 
chance, that the Bishop's end was so near, had, for 
more testimony of his favour to him as disaffection to 
our king, sent him a cardinal's hat ; but unseasonably, 
his head being off.' He beheaded the Countess of Salis- 
bury, because at upwards of eighty yeara old dci^ N^\<i\>^ 
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a letter to Cardinal Pole, her OAvn son ; and he burned 
Barton, the ^ Holy Maid of Kent/ for a prophecy of his 
death. He burned four Anabaptists in one day for 
opposing the doctrine of infant baptism ; and he burned 
Lambert, and Anne Ascue, and Belerican, and Lassells, 
and Adams, on another day, for opposing that of tran- 
substantiation; with many others of lesser note, who 
refused to subscribe to his Six Bloody Articles, as they 
were called, or whose opinions fell short of his, or ex- 
ceeded them, or who abided by opinions after he had 
abandoned them ; and all this after the Eeformation. 
And yet Henry the Eighth was the sovereign who first 
delivered us from the yoke of Rome. 

'* In later times, thousands of Protestant Dissenters of 
the four great sects were made to languish in loathsome 
prisons, and hundreds to perish miserably, during the 
reign of Charles the Second, under a Protestant High 
Church 'Government, who then first applied, in the 
prayer for the Parliament, the epithets of ' most re- 
ligious and gracious ' to a sovereign whom they knew 
to be profligate and unprincipled beyond example, and 
had reason to suspect to be a concealed Papist. 

^' Later still. Archbishop Sharp was sacrificed by the 
murderous enthusiasm of certain Scotch Covenanters, 
who yet appear to have sincerely believed themselves 
inspired by Heaven to this act of cold-blooded bar- 
barous assassination. 

" On subjects like these, silence on all sides, and a 
mutual interchange of repfentance, forgiveness, and ob- 
livion, is wisdom. But to qiiote grievances on one 
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side only, is not honesty." — Lord Nugenfs Letter, pp. 
24—27. 

Sir Richard Bimie can only attend to the complaints 
of individuals ; but no cases of swindling are brought 
before him so atrocious as the violation of the Treaty of 
Liimerick, and the disappointment of those hopes, and 
the frustration of that arrangement ; which hopes and 
which arrangements were held out as one of the great 
arguments for the Union. The chapter of English 
Fraud comes next to the chapter of English Cruelty, 
in the history of Ireland— and both are equally dis- 
graceful. 

Nothing can be more striking than the conduct of the 
parent legislature to the legislature of the West Indian 
Islands. "We cannot leave you to yourselves upon 
these points " (says the English Government) ; " the 
wealth of the planter, and the commercial prosperity of 
the islands, are not the only points to be looked to. 
We must look to the general rights of humanity, and 
see that they are not outraged in the case of the poor 
slave. It is impossible we can be satisfied, till we know 
that he is placed in a state of progress and amelioration." 
How beautiful is all this ! and how wise, and how hu- 
mane and affecting are our efforts throughout Europe 
to put an end to the Slave Trade ! Wherever three or 
four negotiators are gathered together, a British diplo- 
mate appears among them, with some article of kindness 
and pity for the poor negro. All is mercy and compas- 
sion, except when wretched Ireland is concerned. The 
saint who swoons at the lashes of the Indian slave is the 
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encourager of No Popery Meetings, and the hard, bigot- 
ed, domineering tyrant of Ireland. 

See the folly of delaying to settle a question, which, 
in the end, must be settled, and, ere long, to the advan- 
tage of the Catholics. How 'the price rises by delay ! 
This argument is extremely well put by Lord Nugent. 

^^ I should observe that two occasions have already 
been lost of granting these claims, coupled with what 
were called securities, such as never can return. In 
1808, the late Duke of Norfolk and Lord Grenville, in 
the one House, and Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Grattan in 
the other, were authorized by the Irish Catholic body to 
propose a negative to be vested in the Crown upon the 
appointment of their bishops. Mr. Perceval, the Chan- 
cellor, and the Spiritual Bench, did not see the impor- 
tance of this opportunity. It was rejected ; the Irish 
were driven to despair ; and in the same tomb with the 
question of 1808 lies for ever buried the Veto. The same 
was the fate with what were called the ^wings' attached to 
Sir Francis Burdett's bill of last year. I voted for them, 
not for the sake certainly of extending the patronage of 
the Crown over a new body of clergy, nor yet for the sake 
of diminishing the popular character of elections in Ire- 
land, but because Mr. O'Connell, and because some of 
the Protestant friends of the measure who knew Ireland 
the best, recommended them ; and because I believed, 
from the language of some who supported it only on 
these conditions, that they offered the fairest chance for 
the measure being carried. I voted for them as the price 
of Catholic emancipation, for which I can scarcely con- 
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template any Irish price that I would not pay. With the 
same object, I would vote for them again ; but I shall 
never again have the opportunity. For these also, if they 
were thought of any value as securities, the events of this 
year in Ireland have shown you that you have lost for 
ever. And the necessity of the great measure becomes 
^ery day more urgent and unavoidable." — LordNugenfs 
jMtery pp. 71, 72. 

Can any man living say that Ireland is not in a much 
more dangerous state than it was before the Catholic 
Convention began to exist? — that the inflammatory 
state of that country is not becoming worse and worse? 
—that those men whom we call demagogues and incen- 
diaries have not produced a very considerable, and 
alarming effect upon the Irish population ? Where is 
this to end ? But the fool lifteth up his voice in the 
coffee-house, and sayeth, " We shall give them a hearty 
thrashing: let them rise — the sooner the better — we 
will soon put them down again." The fool sayeth this 
in the coffee-house, and the greater fool praiseth him. 
But does Lord Stowell say this ? does Mr. Peel say this? 
does the Marquis of Hertford say this? do sensible, calm, 
and reflecting men like these, not admit the extreme 
danger of combatting against invasion and disaffection, 
and this with our forces spread in active hostility over 
the whole face of the globe ? Can they feel this vulgar, 
hectoring certainty of success, and stupidly imagine 
that a thing cannot be, because it has never yet been? 
— ^because we have hitherto maintained our tyranny in 
Ireland against all Europe, that we are always to main* 
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Irish Catholic prelates take a post-chaise, and curse the. 
converters and the converted. A battle royal ensues 
with shiUelas : the policeman comes in, and, reckless of 
Lambeth or the Vatican, makes no distinction between 
what is perpendicular, and what is hostile, but knocks 
down every body, and every thing which is upright ; and 
so the feud ends for the day. We have no doubt but 
that these efforts will tend to bring things to a crisis 
much sooner between the parties, than the disgraceful 
conduct of the Cabinet alone would do. 

" It is a charge not imputed by the laws of England 
nor by the oaths which exclude the Catholics : for those 
o^ths impute only spiritual errors. But it is imputed, 
which is more to the purpose, by those persons who 
approve of the excluding oaths, and wish them retained. 
But, to the whole of this imputation, even if no other 
instance could be adduced, as far as a strong and 
remarkable example can prove the negative of an assump- 
tion which there is not a single example to support — 
the full, and sufficient, and incontestable answer is 
Canada. Canada, which, until you can destroy the 
memory of all that now remains to you of your sove- 
reignty on the North American Continent, is an answer 
practical, memorable, difficult to be accounted for, but 
blazing as the sun itself in sight of the whole world, 
to the whole charge of divided allegiance. At your con- 
quest of Canada, you &«iid it £omaa Catholic ; you had 
to choose for her a constitution in Church and State. 
You were wise enough not to thwart public opinion* 
Tour own conduct towards Presbytenaidsm in Scotland 
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was an example for imitation; your own conduct 
towards Catholicism in Ireland was a beacon for 
avoidance ; and in Canada jou established and endowed 
the religion of the people. Canada was your only 
Koraan Catholic colony. Your other colonies revolted; 
they called on a Catholic power to support them, and 
they achieved their independence. Catholic Canada, 
with what Lord Liverpool would call her half-allegiance, 
alone stood by you. She fought by your side against 
the interference of Catholic France. To reward and 
encourage her loyalty, you endowed in Canada bishops 
to say mass, and to ordain others to say mass, whom, 
at that very time, your laws would have hanged for 
saying mass in England ; and Canada is still yours, in 
spite of Catholic France, in spite of her spiritual 
obedience to the Pope, in spite of Lord Liverpool's 
argument, and in spite of the independence of all the 
states that surround her. This is the only trial you 
have made. Where you allow to the Roman Catholics 
their religion undisturbed, it has proved itself to be 
compatible with the most faithful allegiance. It is only 
where you have placed allegiance and religion before 
them as a dilemma, that the}' have preferred (as who 
will say they ought not ?) their religion to their allegi- 
ance. How then stands the imputation? Disproved 
by history, disproved in all states where both religions 
co-exist, and in both hemispheres, and asserted in an 
exposition by Lord Liverpool, solemnly and repeatedly 
abjured by all Catholics, of the discipline oi their church.*' 
— Lord Nuffenfs Letter^ pp. 35, 36. 
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Can any man who has gained permission to take off 
his strait-waistcoat, and been out of Bedlam three 
weeks, believe that the Catholic question will be set to 
rest by the conversion of the Irish Catholics to the Pro- 
testant religion ? The best chance of conversion will be 
gained by taking care that the point of honour is not 
against conversion. 

" We may, I think, collect from what we know of 
the ordinary feelings of men, that by admitting all to a 
community of political benefits, we should remove a 
material impediment that now presents itself to the 
advances of proselytism to our established mode of 
worship; particularly assuming, as we do, that it is the 
purest, and that the disfranchised mode is supported 
only by superstition and priestcraft. By external 
pressure and restraint, things are compacted as well in 
the moral as in the physical world. Where a sect is at 
spiritual variance vrith the Established Church, it only 
requires an abridgement of civil privileges to render it at 
once a political faction. Its members become instantly 
pledged, some from enthusiasm, some from resentment, 
and many from honourable shame, to cleave with despe- 
rate fondness to the suffering fortunes of an hereditary 
religion. Is this human nature, or is it not 1 Is it a na- 
tural or an unnatural feeling for the representative of an 
ancient Eoman Catholic family, even if in his heart he re- 
jected the controverted tenets of his early faith, to scorn 
an open conformity to ours, so long as such conformity 
brings with it the irremovable suspicion that faith and 
conscience may have bowed to the base hope of temporal 
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advantage? Every man must feel and act for himself: 
but, in my opinion, a good man might be put to difficulty 
to determine whether more harm is not done by the 
example of one changing his religion to his worldly 
advantage, than good, by his openly professing confor- 
mity from what we think error to what we think truth." 
— Lord Nugent s Letter^ pp. 54, 55. 

'^ We will not be bullied out of the Catholic question." 
This is a very common text, and requires some comment. 
If you mean that the sense of personal danger shall 
never prevent you from doing what you think right — 
this is a worthy and proper feeling, but no such mo- 
tive is suspected, and no such question is at issue. 
Nobody doubts but that any English gentleman would 
be ready to join his No Popery corps, and to do his duty 
to the community, if the Government required it ; but 
the question is. Is it worth while in the Government to 
require it ? Is it for the general advantage that such a 
war should be carried on for such an object ? it is a 
question not of personal valour, but of political expe- 
diency. Decide seriously if it be worth the price of 
civil war to exclude the Catholics, and act accord- 
ingly ; taking it for granted that you possess, and that 
every body supposes you to possess, the vulgar attri- 
bute of personal courage ; but do not draw your sword 
like a fool, from the unfounded apprehension of being 
called a coward. 

We have great hopes of the Duke of Clarence. 
Whatever else he may be, he is not a bigot — not a 
person who thinks it necessary to show ies\}^ct lo Vl\^ 
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royal father by prolonging the miseries and incapacities 
of SIX millions of people. If he ascend the throne of 
these realms, he must stand the fire of a few weeks' 
clamour and unpopularity. If the measure be passed 
by the end of May, we can promise his Royal Highness 
it will utterly be forgotten before the end of June. 
Of all human nonsense, it is surely the greatest to talk 
of respect to the late king — respect to the memory of 
the Duke of York — by not voting for the Catholic ques- 
tion. Bad enough to bum widows when the husband 
dies — ^bad enough to bum horses, dogs, butlers, foot- 
men, and coachmen, on the funeral pile of a Scythian 
warrior — ^but to offer up the happiness of seven millions 
of people to the memory of the dead, is certainly 
the most insane sepulchral oblation of which history 
makes mention. The best compliment to these deceased 
princes, is to remember their real good qualities, and 
to forget (as soon as we can forget it) that these good 
qualities were tarnished by limited and mistaken views 
of religious liberty. 

Persecuting gentlemen forget the expense of persecu- 
tion ; whereas, of all luxuries, it is the most expensive. 
The Ranters do not cost us a farthing, because they are 
not disqualified by ranting. The Methodists and Uni- 
tarians are gratis. The Irish Catholics, supposing every 
altemate year to be war, as it has been for the last cen- 
tury, will cost us, within these next twenty years, forty 
millions of money. There are 20,000 soldiers there 
in time of peace ; in war, including the militia, their 
numbers will be doubled — and there must be a very 
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formidable fleet in addition. Now^ when the tax paper 
eomes round, and we are to make a return of the great- 
est number of horses, buggies, ponies, dogs, cats, bull- 
finches, and canary birds, &c., and to be taxed accord- 
ingly, let us remember how well and wisely our money 
has been spent, and not repine that we have purchased, 
by severe taxation, the high and exalted pleasures of 
intolerance and persecution. 

It is mere unsupported, and unsupportable nonsense, 
to talk of the exclusive disposition of the Catholics to 
persecute. The Protestants have murdered, and tor- 
tured, and laid waste as much as the Catholics. Each 
party, as it gained the upper hand, tried death as the 
remedy for heresy — both parties have tried it in vain. 

A distinction is set up between civil rights and poli- 
tical power, and applied against the Catholics : the real 
difference between these two words is, that civil comes 
from a Latin word, and political from a Greek one ; but 
if there be any difference in their meaning, the Catho- 
lics do not ask for political power, but for eligibility to 
political power. The Catholics have never prayed or 
dreamt of praying, that so many of the Judges and 
King's Counsel should necessarily be Catholics; but 
that no law should exist which prevented them from 
becoming so, if a Protestant King chose to make them 
so. Eligibility to political power is a civil privilege, 
of which we have no more right to deprive any man 
than of any other civil privilege. The good of the 
State may require that all civil rights may be taken 
from Catholics ; but to say that eligibility to political 
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power is not a civil right, and that to take It away 
without grave cause, would not be a gross act of injus- 
tice is mere declamation. Besides, what is called poli- 
tical power, and what are called civil rights, are given 
or withholden, without the least reference to any prin- 
ciple, but by mere caprice. A right of voting is given 
— this is political power; eligibility to the office of 
Alderman or Bank Director is refused — this is a civil 
right: the distinction is perpetually violated, just as 
it has suited the state of parties for the moment. And 
here a word or two on the manner of handling the ques- 
tion. Because some offices might be filled with Catho- 
lics, all would be: this is one topic. A second is, 
because there might be inconvenience from a Catholic 
King or Chancellor, that, therefore, there would be in- 
convenience from Catholic Judges or Sergeants. In 
talking of establishments, they always take care to blend 
the Irish and English establishments^ and never to say 
which is meant, though the circumstances of both are 
as different as possible. It is always presumed, that 
sects holding opinions contrary to the Establishment, 
are hostile to the Establishment ; meaning by the word 
hostile, that they are combined, or ready to combine, 
for its destruction. It is contended that the Catholics 
would not be satisfied by these concessions ; meaning, 
thereby, that many would not be so — but forgetting 
to add, that many would be quite satisfied — all more 
satisfied, and less likely to run into rebellion. It is urged 
that the mass of Catholics are indifferent to the ques- 
tion; whereas (never mind the cause) there is not a 
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Catholic plough-boy, at this moment, who is not ready 
to risk his life for it, nor a Protestant stable-boy, who 
does not give himself airs of superiority over any papis- 
tical cleaner of horses, who is scrubbing with him under 
the same roof. 

The Irish were quiet under the severe code of Queen 
Anne — so the half-murdered man left on the ground 
bleeding by thieves is quiet ; and he only moans, and 
cries for help as he recovers. There was a method 
which would have made the Irish still more quiet, and 
effectually have put an end to all further solicitation 
respecting the Catholic question. It was adopted in 
the case of the wolves. 

They are forming societies in Ireland for the encou- 
ragement of emigration, and striving, and successfully 
striving, to push their redundant population into Great 
Britain. Our business is to pacify Ireland^to give con- 
fidence to capitalists — and to keep their people where 
they are. On the day the Catholic question was passed, 
all property in Ireland would rise 20 per cent. 

Protestants admit that there are sectaries sitting in 
Parliament, who differ from the Church of England as 
much as the Catholics ; but it is forgotten that, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Church of England, the 
Unitarians are considered as condemned to eternal 
punishment in another world — and that many such have 
seats in Parliament. And can any thing be more pre- 
posterous (as far as doctrine has any influence in these 
matters) than that men, whom we believe to be singled 
out as objects of God's eternal vengeance, should ha.\^ 
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a seat in our national councils; and that Catholics, 
whom we believe may be saved, should not ? 

The only argument which has any appearance of 
weighty is the question of divided allegiance ; and, gene- 
rally speaking, we should say it is the argument which 
produces the greatest effect in the country at large. 
England, in this respect, is in the same state, at least, 
as the whole of Catholic Europe. Is not the allegiance 
of every French, every Spanish, and every Italian Catho- 
lic (who is not a Eoman), divided ? His king is in Paris, 
or Madrid, or Naples, while his high-priest is at Rome. 
We speak of it as an anomaly in politics; whereas, it is 
the state, and condition of almost the whole of Europe. 
The danger of this divided allegiance, they admit, is 
nothing as long as it is confined to purely spiritual 
concerns; but it may extend itself to temporal matters, 
and so endanger the safety of the State. This danger, 
however, is greater in a Catholic than in a Protestant 
country; not only on account of the greater majority 
upon whom it might act ; but because there are objects 
in a Catholic country much more desirable, and attain- 
able, than in a country like England, where Popery does 
not exist, or Ireland, where it is humbled and impover- 
ished. Take, for instance, the freedom of the Gallican 
Church. What eternal disputes did this object give 
birth to! What a temptation to the Pope to infringe 
in rich Catholic countries 1 How is it possible his 
Holiness can keep his hands from picking and stealing? 
It must not be imagined that Catholicism has been any 
defence against the hostility and aggression of the Pope: 
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he has cursed and excommunicated every Catholic State 
in Europe, in their turns. Let that eminent Protestant, 
Lord Bathurst, state any one instance where, for the 
last century, the Pope has interfered with the temporal 
concerns of Great Britain.. We can mention, and his 
lordship will remember, innumerable instances where 
he might have done so, if such where the modem habit 
and policy of the Court of Rome. But the fact is, there 
is no Court of Rome, and no Pope. There is a t^ax-work 
Pope, and a wax-work Court of Rome. But Popes of 
flesh and blood have long since disappeared; and in the 
same way, those great giants of the city exist no more, 
but their truculent images are at Guildhall. We doubt 
if there is in the treasury of the Pope change for a 
guinea — we are sure there is not in his armoury one 
gun which will go off. We believe, if he attempted to 
bless any body whom Dr. Doyle cursed, or to curse any 
body whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that his blessings and 
curses would be as powerless as his artillery. Dr. Doyle* 
is the Pope of Ireland ; and the ablest ecclesiastic of 
that country will always be its Pope — and that Lord 
Bathurst ought to know — most likely does know. But 
what a waste of life and time, to combat such arguments ! 
Can my Lord Bathurst be ignorant? — can any man, 

* " Of this I can with great truth assure you; and my testimony, 
if not entitled to respect, should not be utterly disregarded, that Papal 
influence will never induce the Catholics of this country either to 
continue tranquil, or to be disturbed, either to aid or to oppose, the 
Government; and that your lordship can contribute much more 
than the Pope to secure their allegiance, or to render them dis- 
affected." — Dr. Doyle's Letter to Lord Liverpoclt 115. 
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who has the slightest knowledge of Ireland, be ignorant, 
that the portmanteau which sets out every quarter for 
Home, and returns from it, is a heap of ecclesiastical 
matters, which have no more to do with the safety of 
the country, than they have to do with the safety of the 
moon — and which, but for the respect to individual 
feelings, might all be published at Charing Cross. Mrs. 
Flanagauj intimidated by gtomach complaints, wants a 
dispensation for eating flesh. Cornelius Oh Bowel has 
intermarried by accident with his grandmother ; and, 
finding that she is really his grandmother, his conscience 
is uneasy* Mr. Mac Tooley^ the priest, is discovered to 
be married, and to have two sons, Castor and Pollux 
Mac Tooley, Three or four schools-full of little boys 
have been cursed for going to hear a methodist preacher. 
Bargains for shirts and toe-nails of deceased saints — 
surplices and trencher-caps blessed by the Pope. These 
are the fruits of double allegiance — the objects of our 
incredible fear, and the cause of our incredible folly. 
There is not a syllable which goes to or comes from the 
Court of Eome, which, by a judicious expenditure of six- 
pence by the year,, would not be open to the examination 
of every member of the Cabinet. Those who use such 
arguments know the answer to them as well as we do. 
The real evil they dread is the destruction of the Church 
of Ireland, and through that, of the Church of England. 
To which we reply, that such danger must proceed from 
the regular proceedings of Parliament, or be effected 
by insurrection and rebellion. The Catholics, restored 
to civil functions, would, we believe, be more likely to 
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cling to the Church than to Dissenters. If not, both 
Catholics and Dissenters must be utterly powerless 
against the overwhelming English interest and feelings 
in the House. Men are less inclined to run into rebel- 
lion, in proportion as they have less to complain of; and, 
of all other dangers, the greatest to the Irish and English 
Church establishments, and to the Protestant faith 
throughout Europe, is to have Ireland in its present state 
of discontent. 

If the intention is to wait to the last before concession 
is made, till the French or Americans have landed, and 
the Holy standard has been unfurled, we ought to be 
sure of the terms which can be obtained at such a crisis. 
This game was played in America. Commissioners 
-were sent in one year to oflPer and to press what would 
have been most thankfully received the year before ; but 
they were always too late. The rapid concessions of 
England were outstripped by the more rapid exactions 
of the colonies ; and the commissioners returned with 
the melancholy history, that they had humbled them- 
selves before the rebels in vain. If you ever mean to 
concede at all, do it when every concession will be 
received as a favour. To wait till you are forced to treat, 
is as mean in principle as it is dangerous in effect. 

Then, how many thousand Protestant Dissenters are 
there who pay a double allegiance to the King, and to 
the head of their Church, who is not the King ? Is not 
Mr. William Smith, member for Norwich, the head of 
the Unitarian Church? Is not Mr. Wilberforce the 
head of the Clapham Church I Are there not ty(^\il^ 
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preachers at Leeds, who regulate all the proceedings of 
the Methodists I The gentlemen we have mentioned are 
eminent, and most excellent men ; but if any thing at all 
is to be apprehended from this divided allegiance, we 
should be infinitely more afraid of some Jacobinical 
fanatic at the head of Protestant votaries — some man 
of such character as Lord George Gordon — than we 
should of all the eflTorts of the Pope. 

As so much evil is supposed to proceed from not 
obeying the King as head of the Church, it might be 
supposed to be a very active oflSce — that the King was 
perpetually interfering with the aflPairs of the Church — 
and that orders were in a course of emanation from the 
Throne which regulated the fervour, and arranged the 
devotion of all the members of the Church of England. 
But we really do not know what orders are ever given 
by the King to the Church, except the appointment of a 
fast-day once in three or four years; — nor can we 
conceive (for appointment to bishoprics is out of the 
question) what duties there would be to perform, if thig 
allegiance were paid, instead of being withholden. Su- 
premacy appears to us to be a mere name, without 
exercise of power — and allegiance to be a duty, without 
any performance annexed. If any one will say what 
ought to be done which is not done, on account of this 
divided allegiance, we shall better understand the mag- 
nitude of the evil. Till then, we shall consider it as a 
lucky Protestant phrase, good to look at, like the mottos 
and ornaments on cake, but not fit to be eaten. 

Nothing can be more unfair than to expect, in an 
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.5 of ancient church like that of the Catholics, the same 

I are uniformity as in churches which have not existed for 

it all more than two or three centuries. The coats and 

J, we waistcoats of the reign of Henry VIII. bear some re- 

oical semblance to the same garments of the present day ; 

man but, as you recede, you get to the skins of wild beasts, 

1 we or the fleeces of sheep, for the garments of savages. In 

the same way it is extremely difficult for a church, 

not which has to do with the counsels of barbarous ages, 

^ be not to be detected in some discrepancy of opinion ; while 

was in younger churches, every thing is fair and fresh, and 

h— of modem date and figure ; and it is not the custom 

tte among theologians to own their church in the wrong. 

the " No religion can stand, if men, without regard to their 

nd. 1 God, and with regard only to controversy, shall rake 

rea I out of the rubbish of antiquity the obsolete and quaint 

^f a I follies of the sectarians, and affront the majesty of the 

we I Almighty with the impudent catalogue of their devices ; 

he i and it is a strong argument against the prescriptive 

lis I system, that it helps to continue this shocking contest- 

u- I Theologian against theologian, polemic against polemic, 

at I until the two madmen defame their common parent, and 

at I expose their common religion." — GrattarCs Speech on 

at I the Catholic Question, 1805. 

is k A good-natured and well-conditioned person has plea^ 

5- I sure in4:eeping and distributing any thing that is good. 

a f If he detects any thing with superior flavour, he presses 

>8 I and invites, and is not easy till others participate; — 

I and so it is with political and religious freedom. It is 

a pleasure to possess it^ and a pleasure to commxjaaRSiX.^ 
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it to others. There is something shocking In the greedy, 
growling, guzzling monopoly of such a blessing. 

France is no longer a nation of atheists; and there- 
fore, a great cause of offence to the Irish Eoman Ca- 
tholic clergy is removed. Navigation by steam renders 
all shores more accessible. The union among Catholics 
is consolidated; all the dangers of Ireland are redoubled; 
every thing seems tending to an event fatal to England 
— ^fatal (whatever Catholics may foolishly imagine) to 
Ireland — and which will subject them both to the 
dominion of France. 

Formerly a poor man might be removed from a parish 
if there was the slightest danger of hid becoming charge- 
able; a hole in his coat or breeches excited suspicion. 
The churchwardens said, " He has cost us nothing, but 
he may cost us something; and we must not live even 
in the apprehension of evil." All this Is changed; and 
the law now says, ^* Wait till you are hurt; time enougk 
to meet the evil when it comes; you have no right to 
do a certain evil to others, to prevent an uncertain evil 
to yourselves." The Catholics, however, are told that 
what they do ask is objected to, from the fear of what 
they may ask; that they must do without that which is 
reasonabky for fear they should ask what is unreasonable^ 
" I would give you a penny (says the miser to the beg- 
gar), if I was quite sure you would not ask me for half 
a. crown." 

" Nothing, I am told, Is now so common on the Con- 
tinent as to hear our Irish policy discussed. Till of 
late the extent of the disabilities was but little under- 
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^^ ^ stood, and less regarded, partly because, having less 
liberty themselves, foreigners could not appreciate the 
deprivations, and partly because the pre-eminence of 
England was not so decided as to draw the eyes of the 
s B world on all parts of our system. It was scarcely 
credited that England, that knight-errant abroad, should 
play the exclusionist at home; that every where else 
i B she should declaim against oppression, but contemplate 
it without emotion at her doors. That her armies 
should march, and her orators philippise, and her poets 
sing against continental tyranny, and yet that laws 
should remain extant, and principles be operative within 
our gates, which are a bitter satire on our philanthropy, 
and a melancholy negation of our professions. Our 
^ A sentiments have been so lofty, our deportment to 
Q^ ■ foreigners so haughty, we have set up such liberty and 
fl E such morals, that no one could suppose that we were 
t I hypocrites. Still less could it be foreseen that as a great 
fj I moralist, called Joseph Surface, kept a 'Little Milliner' 
U behind the screen, we too should be found out at length 

jt in taking the diversion of private tyranny after the 

tt most approved models for that amusement." — Letter to 

\j^ Lord Milton, pp. 50, 51. 

^ We sincerely hope — we firmly believe— it never will 

r- I happen; but if it were to happen, why cannot England 
If I be just as happy with Ireland being Catholic as it is 
F with Scotland being Presbyterian? Has not the Church 
I- I of England lived side by side with the Kirk, without 
rf" I crossing or jostling, for these last hundred years? Have 
V I the Presbyterian members entered into any cons^k^c^, 

I VOL. II. ^ 
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for mmcmg Bishoprics and Deaneries into Synods and 
Presbyteries ? And is not the Church of England ten- 
fold more rich and more strong than when the separation 
took place ? But however this may be, the real danger, 
even to the Church of Ireland, as we have before often 
remarked, is the refusal of Catholic Emancipation. 

It would seem, from the frenzy of many worthy 
Protestants, whenever the name of Catholic is men- 
tioned, that the greatest possible diversity of religious 
opinions existed between the Catholic and the Protestant 
— r-that they were as different as fish and flesh — as alkali 
and acid — as cow and cart-horse; whereas it is quite 
clear, that there are many Protestant sects whose differ^ 
en ce from each other is much more marked, both in church 
discipline and in tenets of faith, than that of Protestants 
and Catholics. We maintain that Lambeth, in these 
two points, is quite as near to the Vatican as it is to 
the Kirk — if not much nearer. 

Instead of lamenting the power of the priests over 
the lower orders of the Irish, we ought to congratulate 
ourselves that any influence can affect or control them. 
Is the tiger less formidable in the forest than when he 
has been caught and taught to obey a voice, and tremble 
at a hand ? But we over-rate the power of the priest, 
if we suppose that the upper orders are to encounter all 
the dangers of treason and rebellion, to confer the 
revenues of the Protestant Church upon their Catholic 
clergy. If the influence of the Catholic clergy upon 
men of rank and education is so unbounded, why cannot 
the French and Italian clergy recover their possessions, 
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or acquire an equivalent for them? They are starving 
in the full enjoyment of an influence which places (as 
we think) all the v^realth and povrer of the country at 
their feet— an influence which, in our opinion, over- 
powers avarice, fear, ambition, and is the master of 
every passion which brings on change and movement 
in the Protestant world. 

We conclude with a few words of advice to the 
diflFerent opponents of the Catholic question. 

To the No-Popery Fool. 

You are made use of by men who laugh at you, and 
despise you for your folly and ignorance; and who, the 
moment it suits their purpose, will consent to emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, and leave you to roar and 
bellow No Popery, to Vacancy and the Moon ! 

To the No-Popery Rogue. 

A shameful and scandalous game, to sport with the 
serious interests of the country, in order to gain some 
increase of public power ! 

To the Honest No-Popery People. 

We respect you very sincerely — ^but are astonished 
at your existence. 

To the Base. 

Sweet children of turpitude, beware!" the old anti- 
popery people are fast perishing away. Take heed that 
you are not surprised by an emancipating king^ or an 
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emancipating administration. Leave a locus poenitentice ! 
— prepare a place for retreat — get ready your equivo- 
cations and denials. The dreadfiil day may yet come^ 
when liberality may lead to place and power. We un- 
derstand these matters here. It is safest to be moder- 
ately base — to be flexible in shame, and to be always 
ready for what is generous, good, and just, when any 
thing is to be gained by virtue. 

To the Catholics. 

Wait. Do not add to your miseries by a mad and 
desperate rebellion. Persevere in civil exertions, and 
concede all you can concede. All great alterations in 
human affairs are produced by compromise. 
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LEHER ON THE CATHOLIC QUESTION. 



Why 18 not a Catholic to be believed on his oath ? 

What says the law of the land to this extravagant 
piece of injustice? It is no challenge against a jury- 
man^ to say he is a Catholic ; he sits in judgment upon 
your life and your property. Did any man ever hear 
it said that such or such a person was put to death, or 
that he lost hi^ property, because a Catholic was 
among the jurymen ? Is the question ever put ? Does 
it ever enter into the mind of the attorney or the 
counsellor to inquire of the faith of the jury ? If a 
man sell a horse, or a house, or a field, does he ask if 
the purchaser be a Catholic ? Appeal to your own experi- 
ence, and try by that fairest of all tests — the justice of 
this enormous charge. 

We are in treaty with many of the powers of Europe, 
because we believe in the good faith of Catholics. 
Two-thirds of Europe are, in fact, Catholics ; are they 
all perjured? For the first fourteen centuries all the 
Christian world were Catholics ; did they live in a 
constant state of perjury? I am sure these objections 
against the Catholics are often made by very serious 
and honest men, bat I much doubt "ill \ oYvsKx^ V^^ 
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advanced any thing against the Christian religion so 
horrible as to say that two-thirds of those who profess 
it are unfit for all the purposes of civil life ; for who is 
fit to live in society who does not respect oaths ? But 
if this imputation be true, what folly to agitate sucli 
questions as the civil emancipation of the Catholics I 
If they are always ready to support falsehood by an 
appeal to God, why are they suffered to breathe the air 
of England, or to drink of the waters of England? 
Why are they not driven into the howling wilderness ? 
But now they possess, and bequeath, and witness, and 
decide civil rights; and save life as physicians, and 
defend property as lawyers, and judge property as 
jurymen ; and you pass laws enabling them to command 
all your fleets and armies,* and then you turn round 
upon the very man whom you have made the master 
of the European seas, and the arbiter of nations, and 
tell him he is not to be believed on his oath. 

I have lived a little in the world, but I never happened 
to hear a single Catholic even suspected of getting into 
office by violating his oath ; the oath which they are 
accused of violating is an insuperable barrier to them 
all. Is there a more disgraceful spectacle in the world 
than that of the Duke of Norfolk hovering round the 
House of Lords in the execution of his office, which 
he cannot enter as a peer of the realm ? disgraceful to 
the bigotry and injustice of his country — to his own 
sense of duty, honourable in the extreme: he is the 

♦ There is no law to prevent a Catholic from having the command 
of a British fleet or a British army. 
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leader of a band of ancient and high-principled gentle- 
men, who submit patiently to obscurity and privation, 
rather than do violence to their conscience. In all the 
fury of party, I never heard the name of a single 
Catholic mentioned, who was suspected of having 
gained, or aimed at, any political advantage, by violas- 
ting his oath. I have never heard so bitter a slander 
supported by the slightest proof. Every man in the 
circle of his acquaintance has met with Catholics, and 
lived with them probably as companions. If this 
immoral lubricity were their characteristic, it would 
surely be perceived in common life. Every man's 
experience would corroborate the imputation; but I 
can honestly say that some of the best and most excel- 
lent men I have ever met with have been Catholics ; 
perfectly alive to the evil and inconvenience of their 
situation, but thinking themselves bound by the law of 
God and the law of honour, not to avoid persecution by 
falsehood and apostasy. But why (as has been asked 
ten thousand times before) do you lay such a stress 
upon these oaths of exclusion, if the Catholics do not 
respect oaths ? You compel me, a Catholic, to make a 
declaration against transubstantiation, for what purpose 
but to keep me out of Parliament? Why, then, I 
respect oaths and declarations, or else I should perjure 
myself, and get into Parliament ; and if I do not respect 
oaths, of what use is it to enact them in order to keep 
me out ? A farmer has some sheep, which he chooses 
to keep from a certain field, and to effect this object, he 
l>uilds a wall ; there are two objections lo VA^ ^^oq,'^^^^- 
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ings ; the first is, that it is for the good of the farm that 
the sheep should come into the field ; and so the wall 
is not only useless, but pernicious. The second is, that 
he himself thoroughly believes at the time of building 
the wall, that all the sheep are in the constant habit of 
leaping over such walls. His first intention with re- 
spect to the sheep is absurd, his means more absurd, and 
his error is perfect in all its parts. He tries to do that 
which, if he succeed, will be very foolish, and tries to do 
it by means which he himself, at the time of using them, 
admits to be inadequate to the purpose ; but I hope 
this objection to the oaths of Catholics is disappearing; 
I believe neither Lord Liverpool, nor Mr. Peel (a very 
candid and honourable man), nor the Archbishops (who 
are both gentlemen), nor Lord Eldon, nor Lord Stowell 
(whose Protestantism nobody calls in question), would 
make such a charge. It is confined to provincial vio- 
lence, and to the politicians of the second table. I 
remember hearing the Catholics from the hustings of 
an election accused of disregarding oaths, and within 
an hour from that time, I saw five Catholic voters 
rejected, because they would not take the oath of 
supremacy; and these were not men of rank who 
tendered themselves, but ordinary tradesmen. The 
accusation was received with loud huzzas; the poor 
Catholics retired unobserved and in silence. No one 
praised the conscientious feelings of the constituents ; 
no one rebuked the calumny of the candidate. This is 
precisely the way in which the Catholics are treated : 
the very same man who encourages among his partisans 
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the doctrine, that Catholics are not to be believed upon 
their oaths, directs his agents upon the hustings to be 
very watchful that all Catholics should be prevented 
from voting, by tendering to them the oath of supre- 
macy, which he is certain not one of them will take. 
If this be not calumny and injustice, I know not what 
human conduct can deserve the name. 

If you believe the oath of a Catholic, see what he 
will swear, and what he will not swear : read the oaths 
he already takes, and say whether in common candour, 
or in common sense, you can require more security than 
he offers you. Before the year 1793, the Catholic was 
subject to many more vexatious laws than he now is ; 
in that year an act passed in his favour ; but before 
the Catholic could exempt himself from his ancient 
pains and penalties, it was necessary to take an oath. 
This oath was, I believe, drawn up by Dr. Duigenan, 
the bitter and implacable enemy of the sect ; and it is 
so important an oath, so little known and read in 
England, that I cannot, in spite of my wish to be brief, 
abstain from quoting it. I deny your right to call No 
Popery, till you are master of its contents. 

" I do swear that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, 
as unchristian and impious, the principle, that it is law- 
ful to murder, destroy, or any ways injure, any person 
whatsoever, for or under the pretext of being a heretic ; 
and I do declare solemnly, before God, that I believe 
no act, in itself unjust, immoral or wicked, can ever be 
justified or excused by or under pretence or colour, that 
it was done either for the good of t\ie CWcdo.^ Qi\ ycw 
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obedience to any ecclesiastical power whatsoever. I 
also declare that it is not an article of the Catholic 
faith, neither am I thereby required to believe or profess 
that the Pope is infallible ; or that I am bound to obey 
any order, in its own nature immoral, though the Pope, 
or any ecclesiastical power, should issue or direct such 
order; but, on the contrary, I hold that it would be 
sinful in me to pay any respect or obedience thereto. 
I further declare, th^t I do not believe that any sin 
whatsoever committed by me, can be forgiven at the 
mere will of any pope or any priest, or of any persons 
whatsoever; but that sincere sorrow for past sins, a 
finn and sincere resolution to avoid future guilt, and 
to atone to God, are previous and indispensable requi- 
sites to establish a well-founded expectation of for- 
giveness; and that any person who receives absolu- 
tion without these previous requisites, so far from 
obtaining thereby any remission of his sins, incurs the 
additional guilt of violating a sacrament: and I do swear, 
that I will defend, to the utmost of my power, the 
settlement and arrangement of property in this country, 
as established by the laws now in being. — I do hereby 
disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure any intention to 
subvert the present Church establishment, for the 
purpose of substituting a Catholic establishment in its 
stead ; and I do solemnly swear, that I will not exercise 
any privilege to which I am or may become entitled, to 
disturb and weaken the Protestant religion, and 
Protestant government, in this kingdom. So help me 
God." 
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This Oath is taken by every Catholic in Ireland, and 
a similar oath, allowing for the difference of circum- 
stances of the two countries, is taken in England. 

It appears from the evidence taken before the two 
Houses, and lately printed, that if Catholic emanci- 
pation were carried, there would be little or no difficulty 
in obtaining from the Pope an agreement, that the 
nomination of the Irish Catholic Bishops, should be 
made at home constitutionally by the Catholics, as it 
is now in fact,* and in practice, and that the Irish 
prelates would go a great way, in arranging a system 
of general education, if the spirit of proselytism, which 
now renders such a union impossible, were laid aside. 
This great measure carried, the Irish Catholics would 
give up all their endowments abroad, if they received 
for them an equivalent at home ; for now Irish priests 
are fast resorting to the Continent for education, allured 
by the endowments which the French government are 
cunningly restoring and augmenting. The intercourse 
with the see of Rome might and would, after Catholic 
emancipation, be so managed, that it should be open, 
upon grave occasions, or, if thought proper, on every 
occasion, to the inspection of commissioners. There 
is no security, compatible with the safety of their 
faithy which the Catholics are not willing to give. But 
what is Catholic emancipation as far as England is con- 
cerned ? not an equal right to office with the member 

♦ The Catholic Bishops since the death of the Pretender, are recom- 
mended either hy the chapters or the parochial clergy, to the Pope j 
and there is no instance oi his deriating from thevi ckoic^. 
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of the Church of England, but a participation in the 
same pains and penalties as those to which the Protes- 
tant dissenter is subjected by the Corporation and Test 
Acts. If the utility of these last-mentioned laws is to 
be measured by the horror and perturbation their repeal 
would excite, they are laws of the utmost importance 
to the defence of the English Church ; but if it be of 
importance to the Church that pains and penalties 
should be thus kept suspended over men's heads, then 
these bills are an effectual security against Catholics 
as well as Protestants: and the manacles so much 
confided in, are not taken off, but loosened, and the 
prayer of a Catholic is this: — " I cannot now become 
an alderman, without perjury. I pray of you to im- 
prove my condition so far, that if I become an alderman, 
I may be only exposed to a penalty of cf 500." There 
are two common errors upon the subject of Catholic 
emancipation; the one, that the emancipated Catholic 
is to be put on a better footing than the Protestant 
dissenter, whereas he will be put precisely on the same 
footing ; the other, that he is to be admitted to civil 
oflSces, without any guard, exception, or reserve; 
whereas in the various bills which have been from time 
to time brought forward, the legal wit of man has been 
exhausted to provide against every surmise, suspicion, 
and whisper of the most remote danger to the Protestant 
Church. 

The Catholic question is not an English question, 
but an Irish one ; or rather, it is no otherwise an English 
question than as it is an Irish one. As for the handful 
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of Catholics that are in England, no one, I presume, 
can be so extravagant as to contend, if they were the 
only Catholics we had to do with, that it would be of 
the slightest possible consequence to what offices of the 
state they were admitted. It would be quite as neces- 
sary to exclude the Sandemanians, who are sixteen in 
number, or to make a test act against the followers of 
Joanna Southcote, who amount to one hundred and 
twenty persons. A little chalk on the wall and a pro- 
found ignorance of the subject, soon raises a cry of No 
Popery ; but I question if the danger of admitting five 
popish Peers and two Commoners to the benefits of 
the constitution could raise a mob in any market town 
in England. Whatever good may accrue to England 
from the emancipation, or evil may befall this country, 
for withholding emancipation, will reach us only through 
the medium of Ireland. 

I beg to remind you, that in talking of the Catholic 
religion, you must talk of the Catholic religion as it is 
carried on in Ireland; you have nothing to do with 
Spain, or France, or Italy: the religion you are to 
examine is the Irish Catholic religion. You are not to 
consider what it was, but what it is : not what indivi- 
duals profess, but what is generally professed, not what 
individuals do, but what is generally practised. I con- 
stantly see, in advertisements from county meetings, all 
these species of monstrous injustice played off against 
the Catholics. The inquisition exists in Spain and 
Portugal, therefore I confound place, and vote against 
the Catholics of Ireland, where it never did exiat^ \iQk\. 
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was purposed to be Instituted.* There have been many 
cruel persecutions of Protestants by Catholic govern- 
ments ; and, therefore, I will confound time and place, 
and vote against the Irish, who live centuries after these 
persecutions, and in a totally different country. Doctor 
this, or Doctor that, of the Catholic Church, has written 
a very violent and absurd pamphlet ; therefore I will 
confound persons, and vote against the whole Irish 
Catholic Church, which has neither sanctioned nor 
expressed any such opinions. I will continue the incapa- 
cities of men of this age, because some men, in distant 
ages, deserved ill of other men in distant ages. They 
shall expiate the crimes committed before they were 
bom, in a land they never saw, by individuals they 
never heard of. I will charge them with every act of 
folly which they have never sanctioned and cannot con- 
trol. I will sacrifice space, time, and identity, to my 
zeal for the Protestant Church. Now, in the midst of 
all this violence, consider, for a moment, how you are 
imposed on by words, and what a serious violation of 
the rights of your fellow-creatures you are committing. 
Mr. Murphy lives in Limerick, and Mr. Murphy and 
his son are subjected to a thousand inconveniences, and 
disadvantages, because they are Catholics. Murphy is 
a wealthy, honourable, excellent man ; he ought to be 
in the corporation ; he cannot get in because he is a 

* "While Mary was burning Protestants in England, not a single 
Protestant was executed in Ireland : and yet the terrors of that reign 
are, at this moment, one of the most operative causes of the exclusion 
of Irish Catholics. 
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Catholic. His son ought to be king's counsel for his 
talents, and his standing at the bar ; he is prevented 
from reaching this dignity, because he is a Catholic. 
Why, what reason do you hear for all this ? Because 
Queen Mary, three hundred years before the natal day 
of Mr. Murphy, murdered Protestants in Smithfield ; 
because Louis XIV. dragooned his Protestatit subjects, 
when the predecessor of Murphy's predecessor was not 
in being ; because men are confined in prison, in Mad- 
rid, twelve degrees more south than Murphy has ever 
been in his life ; all ages, all climates, are ransacked to 
perpetuate the slavery of Murphy, the ill-fated victim 
of political anachronisms. 

Suppose a barrister, in defending a prisoner, were to 
say to the judge, " My Lord, I humbly submit to your 
Lordship that this indictment against the prisoner 
cannot stand good in law ; and, as the safety of a fellow- ' 
creature is concerned, I request your Lordship's patient 
attention to my objections. In the first place, the in- 
dictment does not pretend that the prisoner at the bar 
is himself guilty of the offence, but that some persons 
of the same religious sect as himself are so ; in whose 
crime he cannot (I submit) by any possibility be impli- 
cated, as these criminal persons lived three hundred 
years before the prisoner was bom. In the next place, 
my Lord, the venue of several crimes imputed to the 
prisoner is laid in countries to which the jurisdiction of 
this court does not extend ; in France, Spain, and Italy, 
where also the prisoner has never been : and as to the 
argument used by mj learned brother, t\iat \\, \^ ot\^ 

VOL. u. "EL 
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want of power, and not want of will, and that the pri- 
soner would commit the crime if he could; I humbly 
submit that the custom of England has been to wait 
for the overt act before pain and penalty are inflicted, 
and that your Lordship would pass a most doleful assize, 
if punishment depended upon evil volition ; if men were 
subjected to legal incapacities from the mere suspicion 
that they would do harm if they could; and if it were 
admitted to be sufficient proof of this suspicion, that 
men of this faith in distant ages, different countries, and 
under different circumstances, had planned evil, and, 
when occasion offered, done it." 

When are mercy and justice, in fact, ever to return 
upon the earth, if the sins of the elders are to be for 
ever visited on these who are not even their children I 
Should the first act of liberated Greece be to recom- 
mence the Trojan war ? Are the French never to forget 
the Sicilian vespers; or the Americans the long war 
waged against their liberties 1 Is any rule wise, which 
may set the Irish to recollect what they have suffered ? 

The real danger is this — that you have four Catho- 
lics for one Irish Protestant. That is the matter of fact 
which none of us can help. Is it better policy to make 
friends, rather than enemies, of this immense population ? 
I allow there is danger to the Protestant Church, but 
much more danger, I am sure there is, in resisting than 
admitting the claims of the Catholics. If I might in- 
dulge in visions of glory, and imagine myself an Irish 
dea,n or bishop, with an immense ecclesiastical income ; 
if the justice or injustice of the case were entirely indif- 
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ferent to me, and my only object were to live at ease 
in my possessions, there is no measure for which I should 
be so anxious as that of Catholic emancipation. The 
Catholics are now extremely angry and discontented at 
being shut out from so many offices and honours : the 
iocapacities to which they are subjected thwart them 
m all their pursuits ; they feel they are a degraded caste. 
The Protestant feels he is a privileged caste, and not 
only the Protestant gentleman feels this, but every 
Protestant servant feels it, and takes care that his 
Catholic fellow-servant shall perceive it. The difference 
between the two religions is an eternal source of enmity, 
ill-will, and hatred, and the Catholic remains in a state 
of permanent disaffection to the government under 
which he lives. I repeat that, if I were a member of 
the Irish Church, I should be afraid of this position 
of affairs. I should fear it in peace, on account of 
riot and insurrection, and in war, on account of rebel- 
lion. I should think that my greatest security consisted 
in removing all just cause of complaint from the Catho- 
lic society, in endearing them to the English constitu- 
tion, by making them feel, as soon as possible, that they 
shared in its blessings. I should really think my tithes 
and my glebe, upon such a plan, worth twenty years' pur- 
chase more than under the present system. Suppose the 
Catholic layman were to think it an evil, that his own 
church should be less splendidly endowed than that of 
the Protestant Church, whose population is so inferior ; 
yet if he were free himself, and had nothing to complain 
of, he would not rush into rebellion and inaurrectiaw^ 
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merely to augment the income of his priest. At present 
you bind the laity and clergy in one common feeling of 
injustice; each feels for himself, and talks of the injuries of 
the other. The obvious consequence of Catholic eman- 
cipation would be to separate their interests. But 
another important consequence of Catholic emancipa- 
tion would be to improve the condition of the clergy. 
Their chapels would be put in order, their incomes in- 
creased, and we should soon hear nothing more of the 
Catholic Church. If this measure were carried in 
March, I believe by the January following, the whole 
question would be as completely forgotten as the sweat- 
ing sickness, and that nine Doctor Doyles, at the rate of 
thirty years to a Doyle, would pass away one after the 
other, before any human being heard another syllable on 
the subject. All men gradually yield to the comforts of 
a good income. Give the Irish archbishop £1200 per 
annum, the bishop J&800, the priest £200, the coad- 
jutor .£^100, per annum, and the Cathedral of Dublin 
is almost as safe as the Cathedral of York.* This 
is the real secret of putting an end to the Catholic ques- 
tion ; there is no other ; but remember ^ I am speaking of 

* I saj almost^ because I hate to overstate an argument, and it is 
impossible to deny that there is danger to a Church, to which seven 
millions contribute largely, and in which six millions disbelieve ; mj 
argument merely is, that such a church would be more safe in proportion 
as it interfered less with the comforts and ease of its natural enemies, 
and rendered their position more desirable and agreeable. I firmly 
believe the Toleration Act to be quite as conducive to the security of the 
Church of England as it is to the Dissenters. Perfect toleration, and 
the abolition of every incapacity as a consequence of religious opikiions, 
is not, what is commonly called, a receipt for innovation, but a receipt 
for the quiet and permanence of every establishment which has the 
real good sense to adopt it. 
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provision for the Catholic clergy after emancipation^ not 
before. There is not an Irish clergyman of the Church 
of Rome who would touch one penny of the public money 
before the laity were restored to civil rights ; and why 
not pay the Catholic clergy as well as the Presbyterian 
clergy? Ever since the year 1803, the Presbyterian 
clergy in the North of Ireland have been paid by the 
government, and the grant is annually brought forward 
in Parliament ; and not only are the Presbyterians paid, 
but one or two other species of Protestant dissenters. 
The consequence has been loyalty and peace. This way 
of appeasing dissenters you may call expensive, but is 
there no expense in injustice ? You have at this moment 
an army of 20,000 men in Ireland, horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, at an annual expense of £1,500,000 ; about one- 
third of this sum would be the expense of the allowance 
to the Catholic clergy ; and this army is so necessary, 
'that the government dare not at this moment remove a 
sincrle regiment from Ireland. Abolish these absurd 
and disgraceful distinctions, and a few troops of horse, 
to help the constables on fair days, will be more than 
sufficient for the Catholic limb of the empire. 

Now for a very few of the shameful misrepresenta- 
tions circulated respecting the Irish Catholics, for I 
repeat again that we have nothing to do with Spanish 
or Italian, but with Irish Catholics : it is not true that 
the Irish Catholics refuse to circulate the Bible in 
English ; on the contrary, they have in Ireland circu- 
lated several editions of the Scriptures in English. In 
the last year, the Catholic prelates prepared and put 
forth a stereotype edition of the BMe^ oi ^ so^siS^ y^osX* 
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and low price, to insure its general circulation. They 
circulate the Bible with their own notes, and how, as 
Catholics, can they act otherwise? Are not our pre^ 
lates and Bartlett's Buildings acting in the same man- 
ner ? And must not all Churches, if they are consistent, 
act in the same manner? The Bibles Catholics quarrel 
with, are Protestant Bibles without notes, or Protestant 
Bibles with Protestant notes, and how can they do other- 
wise without giving up their religion ? They deny, upon 
oath, that the infallibility of the Pope is any necessary 
part of the Catholic faith. They, upon oath, declare that 
Catholic people are forbidden to worship images, and 
saints, and relics. They, upon oath, abjure the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope, or his right to absolve any Catholic 
from his oaih. They renounce, upon oath, all right to 
forfeited lands ; and covenant, upon oath, not to destroy 
or plot against the Irish Protestant Church. What 
more can any man want, whom any thing will content ? 

Some people talk as if they were quite teased and 
worried by the eternal clamours of the Catholics ; but if 
you are eternally unjust, can you expect any thing more 
than to be eternally vexed by the victims of your injus- 
tice ? You want all the luxury of oppression, without any 
of its inconvenience. I should think the Catholics very 
much to blame, if they ever ceased to importune the le- 
gislature for justice, so long as they could iSnd one single 
member of parliament who would advocate their cause. 

The putting the matter to rest by an effort of the 
county of York, or by any decision of parliament against 
them, is utterly hopeless. Every year increases the 
Catholic population and tTie C^XIioUg wealthy and the 
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Catholic claims, till you are caught In one of those poli- 
tical attitudes to which all countries are occasionally ex- 
posed, in which you are utterly helpless, and must give 
way to their claims : and if you do it then, you will do 
it badly ; you may call it an arrangement, but arrange- 
ments made at such times are much like the bargains 
between a highwayman and a traveller, a pistol on one 
side, and a purse on the other : the rapid scramble of 
armed violence, and the unqualified surrender of help- 
less timidity. If you think the thing must be done at 
some time or another j do it when you are calm and power" 
ful, and when you need not do it. 

There are a set of high-spirited men who are very 
much afraid of being afraid ; who cannot brook the idea 
of doing any thing from fear, and whose conversation is 
full of fire and sword when any apprehension of resist- 
ance is alluded to. I have a perfect confidence in the 
high and unyielding spirit, and in the military courage 
of the English ; and I have no doubt, but that many of 
the country gentlemen who now call out No Popery, 
would fearlessly put themselves at the head of their 
embattled yeomanry, to control the Irish Catholics. My 
objection to such courage is, that it would certainly be 
exercised unjustly, and probably exercised in vain. I 
should deprecate any rising of the Catholics as the most 
grievous misfortune which could happen to the empire 
and to themselves. They had far better endure all they 
do endure, and a great deal worse, than try the experi- 
ment. But if they do try it, you may depend upon it they 
will do it at their own time, and not at yours. They will 
not seleci: a fortnight in the summer, dunxv^^u^xoflwMA 
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peace, when com and money abound, and when the 
Catholics of Europe are unconcerned spectators. If you 
make a resolution to be unjust, you must make another 
resolution to be always strong, always vigilant, and 
always rich ; you must commit no blunders, exhibit no 
deficiencies, and meet with no misfortunes ; you must 
present a square phalanx of impenetrable strength, for 
keen-eyed revenge is riding round your ranks ; and if 
one heart falter, or one hand tremble, you are lost. 

You may call all this threatening ; I am sure I have 
no such absurd intention ; but wish only, in sober sad- 
ness, to point out what appears to me to be the inevitable 
consequences of the conduct we pursue. If danger be not 
pointed out and insisted upon, how is it to be avoided ? 
My firm belief is, that England will be compelled to 
grant ignominiously what she now refuses haughtily. 
Remember what happened respecting Ireland in the 
American war. In 1779, the Irish, whose trade was 
completely restricted by English laws, asked for some 
little relaxation, some liberty to export her own products, 
and to import the products of other countries; their peti- 
tion was flung out of the House with the utmost disdain, 
and by an immense majority. In April, 1782, 70,000 
Irish volunteers were under arms ; the representatives 
of 170 armed corps met at Ulster, and the English par- 
liament (the Lords and Commons both on the same day, 
and with only one dissentient voice, the ministers moving 
the question,) were compelled, in the most disgraceful 
and precipitate manner, to acknowledge the complete 
independence of the Irish nation, and nothing but the 
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good sense and moderation of Grattan prevented the sepa- 
ration of the two crowns. 

It is no part of my province to defend every error of 
the Catholic Church: I believe it has many errors, 
though I am sure these errors are grievously exaggerated 
and misrepresented. I should think it a vast accession 
to the happiness of mankind, if every Catholic in 
Europe were converted to the Protestant faith. The 
question is not, whether there shall be Catholics, but the 
question (as they do exist and you cannot get rid of 
them) is. What are you to do with them? Are you to 
tnake men rebels because you cannot make them Pro- 
testants ? and are you to endanger your state, because 
you cannot enlarge your Church ? England is the ark 
of liberty : the English Church I believe to be one of 
the best establishments in the world ; but what is to 
become of England, of its Church, its free institutions, 
and the beautiful political model it holds out to mankind, 
if Ireland should succeed in connecting itself with any 
other European power hostile to England? I join in 
the cry of No Popery, as lustily as any man in the 
streets, who does not know whether the Pope lives in 
Cumberland or Westmoreland ; but I know that it is 
impossible to keep down European popery, and Eu- 
ropean tyranny, without the assistance, or with the 
opposition of Ireland. If you give the Irish their privi- 
leges, the spirit of the nation will overcome the spirit 
of the Church : they will cheerfully serve you against 
all enemies, and chant a Te Deum for your victories 
over all the Catholic armies of Europe. If it be true^ 
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as her enemies say, that the Roman Catholic Church is 
waging war all over Europe against common sense, 
against public liberty ; selling the people to kings and 
nobles, and labouring for the few against the many ; all 
this is an additional reason why I would fortify England 
and Protestantism by every concession to Ireland ; why 
I should take care that our attention was not distracted, 
nor our strength wasted by internal dissension ; why I 
would not paralyse those arms which wield the sword of 
Justice among the nations of the world, and lift up the 
buckler of safety. If the Catholic religion in Ireland is 
an abuse, you must tolerate that abuse, to prevent its 
extension and tyranny over the rest of Europe, If you 
will take a long view instead of a confined view, and 
look generally to the increase of human happiness, 
the best check upon the increase of Popery, the best security 
for the estahlishment of the Protestant Church is, that the 
British empire shall be preserved in a state of the greatest 
strength, union, and opulence. My cry then is, No Popery; 
therefore, emancipate the Catholics, that they may not 
join with foreign Papists in time of war. Church for 
ever; therefore, emancipate the Catholics, that they may 
not help to pull it down. King for ever; therefore, 
emancipate the Catholics, that they may become his 
loyal subjects. Great Britain for ever ; therefore, 
emancipate the Catholics that they may not put an end 
to its perpetuity. Our Government is essentially Pro^ 
testant; therefore, by emancipating the Catholics, give 
up a few circumstances which have nothing to do with 
the essence. The Catholics are disguised enemies ; there- 
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fore, by emancipation, turn them into open friends. 
Tliey have a double allegiance ; therefore, by emancipa- 
tion, make their allegiance to their King so grateful, 
that they will never confound it with the spiritual alle- 
giance to their Pope. It is very difficult for electors, 
who are much occupied by other matters, to choose the 
right path amid the rage and fiiry of faction : but I 
give you one mark, vote for a free altar; give what the 
law compels you to give to the Establishment ; (that 
done), no chains, no prisons, no bonfires for a man's 
faith; and, above all, no modem chains and prisons 
under the names of disqualifications and incapacities^ 
which are only the cruelty and tyranny of a more civilized 
age ; civil offices open to all, a Catholic or a Protestant 
alderman, a Moravian or a Church of England, or a 
Wesleyan justice, no oppression, no tyranny in belief: 
a free altar, an open road to heaven; no human insolence, 
no human narrowness^ hallowed by the name of God. 

Every man in trade must have experienced the diffi- 
culty of getting in a bill from an unwilling paymaster. 
If you call in the morning, the gentleman is not up ; if 
in the middle of the day, he is out ; if in the evening, 
there is company. If you ask mildly, you are indifferent 
to the time of payment ; if you press, you are imper- 
tinent. No time and no manner can render such a 
message agreeable. So it is with the poor Catholics ; 
their message is so disagreeable, that their time and 
banner can never be right. " Not this session. Not 
now: on no account at the present time; any other 
time than this. The great mass of the Catholics are ao 
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torpid on the subject, that the question is clearly con- 
iSned to the ambition of the few, or the whole Catholic 
population are so leagued together, that the object is 
clearly to intimidate the mother country." In short, 
the Catholics want justice, and we do not mean to 
be just, and the most specious method of refusal is, to 
have it believed that they are refused from their own 
folly, and nbt from our fault. 

What If O'Connell (a man certainly of extraordinary 
talents and eloquence) is sometimes violent and inju- 
dicious ? What If O' Gorman or O'Sullivan have spoken 
ill of the Reformation I Is a great stroke of national 
policy to depend on such childish considerations as 
these ? K these chains ought to remain, could I be in- 
duced to remove them by the chaste language and 
humble deportment of him who wears them ? If they 
ought to be struck away, would I continue them, because 
my taste was offended by the coarse insolence of a 
goaded and injured captive ? Would I make that great 
measure to depend on the Irritability of my own feelings, 
which ought to depend upon policy and justice I The 
more violent and the more absurd the conduct of the Ca- 
tholics, the greater the wisdom of emancipation. If they 
were always governed by men of consummate prudence 
and moderation, your justice In refusing would be the 
same, but your danger would be less. The levity and irri- 
tability of the Irish character are pressing reasons why all 
just causes of provocation should be taken away, and 
those high passions enlisted in the service of the empire. 

In talking of the spirit of the Papal empire it is often 
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argued that the will remains the same ; that the Pontiff 
would, if he c(?uZd',* exercise the same influence in Europe ; 
that the Catholic Church would, if it could, tyrannise 
over the rights and opinions of mankind ; but if the 
power be taken away, what signifies the will ? If the 
Pope thunder in vain against the kingdoms of the earth, 
of what consequence is his disposition to thunder ? If 
mankind are too enlightened and too humane to submit 
to the cruelties and hatreds of a Catholic priesthood ; 
if the Protestants of the empire are sufficiently strong 
to resist it, why are we to alarm ourselves with the 
barren volition, unseconded by the requisite power! 
I hardly know in what order or description of men I 
should choose to confide, if they could do as they would; 
the best security is, that the rest of the world will not 
let them do as they wish to do ; and, having satisfied 
myself of this, I am not very careful about the rest. 

Our government is called essentially Protestant ; but 
if it be essentially Protestant in the distribution of 
offices, it should be essentially Protestant in the impo- 
sition of taxes. The treasury is open to all religions, 
parliament only to one. The tax-gatherer is the most 
indulgent and liberal of human beings ; he excludes no 
creed, imposes no articles ; but counts Catholic cash, 
pockets Protestant paper ; and is candidly and impar- 
tially oppressive to every description of the Christian 
world. Can any thing be more base than when you 
want the blood or the money of the Catholics, to forget 
that they are Catholics, and to remember only that 
they are British subjects ; and when they ask for the 
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benefits of the British constitution, to remember onl j 
that they are Catholics, and to forget that they ar€ 
British subjects ? 

No Popery was the cry of the great English Revola- 
tion, because the increase and prevalence of Popery in 
England would, at that period, have rendered this 
island tributary to France. The Irish Catholics were, 
at that period, broken to pieces by the severity and 
military execution of Cromwell, and by the penal laws. 
They are since become a great and formidable people. 
The same dread of foreign influence makes it now 
necessary that they should be restored to political 
rights. Must the friends of rational liberty join in a 
clamour against the Catholics now, because in a very 
different state of the world they excited that clanHnir 
a himdred years ago? I remember a house near 
Battersea Bridge which caught fire, and there was a 
general cry of "Water, water!" Ten years after, the 
Thames rose, and the people of the house were nearly 
drowned. Would it not have been rather singular to 
have said to the inhabitants, "I heard you calling 
for water ten years ago, why don't you call for it 
now?" 

There are some men who think the present times so 
incapable of forming any opinions, that they are always 
looking back to the wisdom of our ancestors. Now, as 
the Catholics sat in the English parliament to the reign 
of Charles II., and in the Irish parliament, I believe, till 
the reign of King William, the precedents are more in 
their favour than otherwise; and to replace them in 
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parliameDt seems rather to return to, than to deviate 
from, the practice of our ancestors. 

If the Catholics are priest-ridden, pamper the rider, 
and he will not stick so close ; don't torment the animal 
ridden, and his violence will be less dangerous. 

The strongest evidence against the Catholics is that 
of Colonel John Irvine; he puts every thing against them 
in the strongest light, Jind Colonel John (with great 
actual, though, I am sure, with no intentional exaggera- 
tion) does not pretend to say there would be more than 
forty-six members returned for Ireland who were 
Catholics; but how many members are there in the 
House now returned by Catholics, and compelled, from 
the fear of losing their seats, to vote in favour of every 
measure which concerns the Catholic Church? The 
Catholic party, as the colonel justly observes, was 
formed when you admitted them to the elective fran- 
chise. The Catholic party are increasing so much in 
boldness, that they will soon require of the members 
they return, to oppose generally any government hostile 
to Catholic emancipation, and they will turn out those 
who do not comply with this rule. If this be done, the 
phalanx so much dreaded from emancipation is found 
at once without emancipation. This consequence of 
resistance to the Catholic claims, is well worth the 
attention of those who make use of the cry of No Popery 
as a mere political engine. 

We are taunted with our prophetical spirit, because 
it is said by the advocates of the Catholic question that 
the thing must come to pass; that it ia inevitabk** <^^^ 
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prophecy, however, is founded upon experience and 
common sense, and is nothing more than the application 
of the past tb the future. In a few years' time, when 
the madness and wretchedness of w^ar are forgotten, 
when the greater part of those who have lost in war, 
legs and arms, health and sons, have gone to their 
graves, the same scenes will be acted over again in the 
world. France, Spain, Kussia, and America, will be 
upon us. The Catholics will watch their opportunity, 
and soon settle the question of Catholic emancipation. 
To suppose that any nation can go on in the midst of 
foreign wars, denying common justice to seven millions 
of men in the heart of the empire, awakened to their 
situation, and watching for the critical moment of 
redress, does, I confess, appear to me to be the height 
of extravagance. To foretell the consequence of such 
causes, in my humble apprehension, demands no more 
of shrewdness, than to point out the probable results of 
leaving a lighted candle stuck up in an open barrel of 
gunpowder. 

It is very difficult to make the mass of mankind 
believe that the state of things is ever to be otherwise 
than they have been accustomed to see it. I have very 
often heard old persons describe the impossibility of 
making any one believe that the American colonies 
could ever be separated from this country. It was 
always considered as an idle dream of discontented 
politicians, good enough to fill up the periods of a speechy 
but which no practical man, devoid of the spirit of party^^ 
considered to be within the limits of possibility. There. 
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was a period when the slightest concession would have 
satisfied the Americans; but all the worid was In heroics; 
ooe set of gentlemen met at the Lamb> and another at 
the Lion: blood and treasure men, breathing war, ven-^ 
geance, and contempt; and in, eight years afterwards, an 
awkward looking gentleman in plain clothes walked up 
to the drawing-room of St. James's, in the midst of tho 
gentlemen of the Lion and Lamb, and was introduced 
as the Amlassador from the United States of America. 

You must forgive me if I draw illustrations from 
common things — but in seeing swine driven, I have 
often thought of the Catholic question, and of the 
different methods of governing mankind. The object, 
one day, was to drive some of these animals along a 
path, to a field where they had not been before. The 
man could by no means succeed; instead of turning 
their faces to the north, and proceeding quietly along, 
they made for the ea^t and the west, rushed back to the 
south, and positively reftised to advance: a reinforce-^ 
ment of rustics was called for — maids, children, neigh- 
bours, all helped; a general rushing, screaming, and 
roaring ensued; but the main object was not in the 
slightest degree advanced i after a long delay we resolved 
(though an hour before we should have disdained such 
a compromise) to have recourse to Catholic emancipa- 
tion: a little boy was sent before them with a handful 
of barley; a few grains were scattered in the path, and 
the bristly herd were speedily and safely conducted to 
the place of their destination. If, instead of putting 

I Lord Stowell out of breath with driving, compelling. 
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the Duke of York to swear, and the Chancelloir to strike 
at them with the mace, Lord Liverpool would conde- 
scend, in his graceful manner, to walk before the 
Catholic doctors with a basket of barley, what a deal of 
ink and blood would be saved to mankind! 
I Because the Catholics are intolerant^ we will be in- 
tolerant; but did any body ever hear before that a 
government is to imitate the vices of its subjects? If 
the Lish were a rash, violent, and intemperate race, 
are they to be treated with rashness, violence, and in- 
temperance? If they were addicted to fraud and false- 
hood, are they to be treated by those who rule them 
with fraud and fklsehood? Are there to be perpetual 
races in error and vice between the people and the lords 
of the people? Is the supreme power always to find 
virtues among the people ; never to teach them by ex- 
ample, or improve them by laws and institutions? Make 
all sects free, and let them learn the value of the blessinsr 
to Others, by their own enjoyment of it; but if not, let 
them learn it by your vigilance and firm resistance to 
every thing intolerant. Toleration wiU then become a 
habit and a practice, ingrafted upon the manners of a ': 
people, when they find the law too strong for them, and i 
that there is no use in being intolerant. 

It is very true that the Catholics have a double 
allegiance,* but it is equally true that their second or 

* The same double allegiance exists in every Catholic coontiy in 
Europe. The spiritual head of the countij itmong French, Spanish, 
and Austrian Catholics, is the Pope ; the political head, the king or 
emperor. 
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epiritual allegiance has nothing to do with civil policy, 
and does not, in the most distant manner, interfere with 
their allegiance to the crown. What is meant by 
allegiance to the crown, is, I presume, obedience to acts 
of parliament, and a resistance to those who are con- 
stitutionally proclaimed to be the enemies of the country. 
I have seen and heard of no instance for this century 
and a half last past, where the spiritual sovereign has 
presumed to meddle with the affairs of the temporal 
sovereign. The Catholics deny him such power by the 
most solemn oaths which the wit of man can devise. 
In every war, the army and navy are fuU of Catholic 
officers and soldiers; and if their allegiance in temporal 
matters is unimpeachable, and unimpeached, what 
matters to whom they choose to pay spiritual obedience, 
and to adopt as their guide in genuflexion and psalmody? 
Suppose these same Catholics were foolish enough to be 
governed by a set of Chinese moralists in their diet, 
this would be a third allegiance; and if they were regu- 
lated by Bramins in their dress, this would be a fourth 
allegiance; and if they received the directions of the 
Patriarch of the Greek Church, in educating their 
children, here is another allegiance: and as long as they 
fought, and paid taxes,^ and kept clear of the quarter 
sessions and assizes, what matters how many fanciful 
supremacies and frivolous allegiances they choose to 
manufacture or accumulate for themselves? 

A great deal of time would be spared, if gentlemen, 
before they ordered their post-chaises for a No-Popery 
meeting, would read the most elementary defence of 
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these people, and inform themselves even of the rudi- 
ments of the question. If the Catholics meditate the 
resumption of the Catholic property, why do they pur- 
chase that which they know (if the fondest object of their 
political life succeed) must be taken away from them I 
Why is not an attempt made to purchase a quietus from 
the rebel who is watching the blessed revolutionary 
moment for regaining his possessions, and revelling in 
the unbounded sensuality of mealy and waxy enjoy- 
ments ? But after all, who are the descendants of the right- 
ful possessors? The estate belonged to the O'Rourkes, 
who were hanged, drawn, and quartered, in the time of 
Cromwell : true ; but before that, it belonged to the 
O'Connors, who were hanged, drawn, and quartered in 
the time of Henry VII. The O'Sullivans have a still 
earlier plea of suspension, evisceration, and division. 
Who is the rightful possessor of the estate? We for- 
get that Catholic Ireland has been murdered three times 
over by its Protestant masters. 

Mild and genteel people do not like the idea of perse- 
cution, and are advocates for toleration ; but then they 
think it no act of intolerance to deprive Catholics of 
political power. The history of all this is, that all 
men secretly like to punish others for not being of the 
same opinion with themselves, and that this sort of pri- 
vation is the only species of persecution of which the 
improved feeling and advanced cultivation of the age 
will admit. Fire and faggot, chains and stone walls, have 
been clamoured away ; nothing remains but to mortify a 
man's pride, and to limit his resources, and to set a 
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mark upon him, by cutting him off from his fair share of 
political power. By this receipt insolence is gratified, 
and humanity is not shocked. The gentlest Protestant 
can see, with dry eyes, Lord Stourton excluded from 
parliament, though he would abominate the most distant 
idea of personal cruelty to Mr. Petre. This is only to 
say that he lives in the nineteenth, instead of the six- 
teenth century, and that he is as intolerant in religious 
matters as the state of manners existing in his age will 
permit. Is it not the same spirit which wounds the pride 
of a fellow-creature on account of his faith, or which 
casts his body into the flames? Are they any thing else 
but degrees and modifications of the same principle? 
The minds of these two men no more differ because they 
differ in their degrees of punishment, than their bodies 
differ because one wore a doublet in the time of Mary, 
and the other wears a coat in the reign of George. I do 
not accuse them of intentional cruelty and injustice: I am 
sure there are very many excellent men who would be 
shocked if they could conceive themselves to be guilty of 
any thing like cruelty ; but they innocently give a wrong 
name to the bad spirit which is within them, and think 
they are tolerant because they are not as intolerant as they 
could have been in other times, but cannot be now. The 
true spirit is to search after God and for another life with 
lowliness of heart; to fling down no marCs altar y to punish 
no man^ sprayer; to heap no penalties and no pains on those 
solemn supplications whichy in divers tongues and in varied 
formSy and in temples of a thousand shapeSy but with one 
deep sense of human d^endence, men pour fiyrlK to God, 
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It 18 completely untrue that the Catholic religion is 
what it was three centuries ago, or that it is unchangeable 
and unchanged. These are mere words, without the shar 
dow of truth to support them. If the Pope were to ad- 
dress a bull to the kingdom of Ireland excommunicating 
the Duke of York, and cutting him off from the succes- 
sion, for his Protestant effusion in the House of Lords, 
he would be laughed at as a lunatic in all the Catholic 
chapels in Dublin. The Catholics would not now burn 
Protestants as heretics. In many parts of Europe, Ca- 
tholics and Protestants worship in one church — Catholics 
at eleven, Protestants at one ; they sit in the same Par- 
liament, are elected to the same office, live together, 
without hatred or friction, under equal laws. Who can 
see and know these things, and say that the Catholic 
religion is unchangeable and unchanged | 

I have often endeavoured to reflect upon the causes 
which, from time to time, raised such a clamour against 
the Catholics, and I think the following are among the 
most conspicuous :— 

1. Historical recollections of the cruelties inflicted up- 
on the Protestants. 

2. Theological differences. 

3. A belief that the Catholics are unfriendly to liberty. 

4. That their morality is not good. 

6. That they meditate the destruction of the 
Protestant Church. 

6. An unprincipled clamour by men who have no sort 
of belief in the danger of emancipation, but who make 
use of No Popery as a ptolvtvGal engine. 
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7. A mean and selfish spirit of denying to others the 
advantages we ourselves enjoy. 

8. A vindictive spirit or love of punishing others, who 
offend our self-love by presuming, on important points, 
to entertain opinions opposite to our own. 

9. Stupid compliance with the opinions of the majority. 

10. To these I must, in justice and candour, add, as a 
tenth cause, a real apprehension on the part of honest 
and reasonable men, that it is dangerous to grant 
further concessions to the Catholics, 

To these various causes I shall make a short reply, in 
the order in which I have placed them, 

1. Mere historical recollections are very miserable 
reasons for the continuation of penal and incapacitating 
laws, and one side has as much to recollect as the other. 

2. The State has nothing to do with questions purely 
theological. 

3. It is ill to say this in a country whose free insti- 
tutions were founded by Catholics, and it is often said 
by men who care nothing about free institutions. 

4. It is not true. 

5. Make their situation so comfortable, that it will not 
be worth their while to attempt an enterprise so despe- 
rate. 

6. This is an unfair political trick, because it is too 
dangerous ; it is spoiling the table in order to win the 
game. 

The 7th and 8th causes exercise it great share of in- 
fluence in every act of intolerance. The 9th must, of 
course, comprehend the greatest number* 
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. 10. Of the existence of such a class of No Poperists 
as this, it would be the height of injustice to doubt, 
but I confess it excites in me a very great degree of 
astonishment. « 

Suppose, after a severe struggle, you put the Irish 
down, if they are mad and foolish enough to recur to 
open violence; yet are the retarded industry, and the mis- 
applied energies of so many millions of men, to go for 
nothing? Is it possible to forget all the wealth, peace, and 
happiness, which are to be sacrificed for twenty years to 
come, to these pestilential and disgraceful squabbles ? 
Is there no horror in looking forward to a long period in 
which men, instead of ploughing and spinning, will curse 
and hate, and burn and murder ? 

There seems to me a sort of injustice and impropriety 
in our deciding at all upon the Catholic question. It 
should be left to those Irish Protestants whose shutters 
f^re bullet-proof; whose dinner-table is regularly spread 
with knife, fork, and cocked pistol; salt-cellar and 
powder-flask. Let the opinion of those persons be 
resorted to, who sleep in sheet-iron night-caps; who 
have fought so often and so nobly before their scullery 
door, and defended the parlour passage as bravely aa 
Leonidas defended the pass of ThermopylaB. The Irish 
Protestant members see and know the state of their own 
country. Let their votes decide* the case. We are 
quiet and at peace; our homed may be defended with a 
feather, and our doors fastened with a pin; and, as 
ignorant of what armed and insulted Popery is, as we 
* A great majoritj of Irish members YOted for Catholic Emancipation. 
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•are of the state of New Zealand, we pretend to regulate 
by our clamours the religious factions of Ireland. 

It is a very pleasant thing to trample upon Catholics, 
and it is also a veiy pleasant thing to have an immense 
number of pheasants running about your woods; but 
there come thirty or forty poachers in the night, and 
fight with thirty or forty game-preservers; some are 
killed, some fractured, some scalped, some maimed for 
life. Poachers are caught up and hanged; a vast body 
of hatred and revenge accumulates in the neighbour- 
hood of the great man; and he says, ^* The sport is not 
worth the candle. The preservation of game is a very 
agreeable thing, but I will not sacrifice the happiness of 
my life to it. This amusement, like any other, may be 
purchased too dearly." So it is with the Irish Pro- 
testants: they are finding out that Catholic exclusion 
may be purchased too dearly. Maimed cattle, fired ricks, 
threatening letters, barricadoed houses — to endure all 
this, is to purchase superiority at too dear a rate ; and this 
is the inevitable state of two parties, the one of whom 
are unwilling to relinquish their ancient monopoly of 
power, while the other party have, at length, discovered 
their strength, and are determined to be free. 

Gentlemen (with the best intentions, I am sure,) 
meet together in a county town^ and enter into resolu- 
tions that no further concessions are to be made to the 
Catholics; but if you will not let them into Parliament, 
why not allow them to be king's counsel, or sergeants-at- 
law? Why are they excluded by law from some corpo- 
jrations in Ireland^ and admissible, though, not ^<3j£i\X»^^> 
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to others? I think, before snch general resolutions of 
exclusion are adopted, and the rights and happiness of so 
many millions of people disposed o^ it would be decent 
and proper to obtain some tolerable information of what 
the present state of the Irish Catholics is, and of the vast 
number of insignificant offices from which they are 
excluded. Keep them from Parliament, if you think it 
right, but do not, therefore, exclude them from any 
thing else, to which you think Catholics may be fairly 
admitted without danger; and as to their content or 
discontent, there can be no sort of reason why discontent 
should not be lessened, though it cannot be removed. 

You are shocked by the present violence and abuse 
used by the Irish Association: by whom are they 
. driven to it? and whom are you to thank for iti Is 
there a hope left to them? Is any term of endurance 
alluded to — any scope or boundary to their patience ? 
Is the minister waiting for opportunities ? Have they 
reason to believe that they are wished well to by the 
greatest of the great? Have they brighter hopes in 
another reign ? Is there one clear spot in the horizon ? 
any thing that you have left to them, but that disgust, 
hatred, and despair, which, breaking out into wild 
eloquence, and acting upon a wild people, are preparing 
every day a mass of treason and disaffection, which 
may shake this empire to its very eentre ? and you may 
laugh at Daniel 0*Connell, and treat him with con- 
tempt, and turn his metaphors into ridicule ; but Daniel 
has, after all, a great deal of real and powerful 
Joquence; and a strange sort of misgjiving sometimes 

1 
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comes across me, that Daniel and the Doctor are not 
quite so great fools as many most respectable country 
clergymen believe them to be. 

You talk of their abuse of the Reformation — but is 
there any end to the obloquy and abuse with which the 
Catholics are upon every point, and from^ every quarter, 
assailed ? Is there any one folly, vice, or crime, which 
the blind fury of Protestants does not lavish upon 
them ? and do you suppose all this is to be heard in 
silence, and without retaliation? Abuse as much as 
you please, if you are going to emancipate ; but if you 
intend to do nothing for the Catholics but to call them 
names, you must not be out of temper if you receive a 
few ugly appellations in return. 

The great object of men who love party better than 
truth, is to have it believed that the Catholics alone 
have been persecutors ; but what can be more flagrantly 
unjust than to take our notions of history only from the 
conquering and triumphant party? If you think the 
Catholics have not their Book of Martyrs as well as the 
Protestants, take the following enumeration of some of 
their most learned and careful writers: — 

The whole miinber of Catholics who have suffered death in England 
for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion since the 
Beformation : 

Henry VHI. 69 

Elizabeth 204 

James 1 26 

Charles I. and \ ^^ 



! 
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Commonwealth 

Charles IL 8 
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Henry VIII., with consummate impartiality, burnt 
three Protestants and hanged four Catholics for diflferent 
errors in religion on the same day, and at the same place. 
Elizabeth burnt two Dutch Anabaptists for some theo- 
logical tenets, July 22, 1575, Fox, the martyrologist, 
vainly pleading with the queen in their favour. In 
1579, the same Protestant queen cut off the hand of 
Stubbs, the author of a tract against popish connection, 
of Singleton, the printer, and Page, the disperser of the 
book. Camden saw it done. Warburton properly says 
it exceeds in cruelty any thing done by Charles I. On 
the 4th of June, Mr. Elias Thacker and Mr. John 
Capper, two ministers of the Brownist persuasion, were 
hanged at St Edmund's-bury, for dispersing books 
against the Common Prayer. \A'ith respect to the 
great part of the Catholic victims, the law was fully and 
literally executed: after being hanged up, they were 
cut down alive, dismembered, ripped up, and their 
bowels burnt before their faces ; after which they were 
beheaded and quartered. The time employed in this 
butchery was very considerable, and, in one instance, 
lasted more than half an hour. 

The uncandid excuse for all this is, that the greater 
part of these men were put to death for political, not 
for religious crimes. That is, a law is first passed, 
making it high treason for a priest to exercise his 
function in England, and so, when he is caught and 
burnt, this is not religious persecution, but an offence 
against the state. We are, I hope, all too busy to need 
any answer to such childish, uncandid reasoning as this. 
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The total number of those who suffered capitally in 
the reign of Elizabeth, is stated by Dodd, in his Church 
History,* to be one hundred and ninety-nine; further 
inquiries made their number to be two hundred and 
four: fifteen of these were condemned for denying the 
queen's supremacy; one hundred and twenty-six for 
the exercise of priestly functions ; and the others for 
being reconciled to the Catholic faith, or for aiding and 
assisting priests. In this list, no person is included 
who was executed for any plot, real or imaginary, 
except eleven, who suffered for the pretended plot of 
Bheims ; a plot, which. Dr. Milner justly observes, was 
80 daring a forgery, that even Camden allows the suf- 
ferers to have been political victims. Besides these, 
mention is made, in the same work, of ninety Catholic 
priests, or laymen, who died in prison in the same reign. 
" About the same time," he says, *^ I find fifty gentle- 
men lying prisoners in York Castle ; most of them perished 
there, of vermin, famine, hunger, thirst, dirt, damp, fever, 
whipping, and broken hearts, the inseparable circum- 
stances of prisons in those days. These were every 
week, for a twelvemonth together, dragged by main 
force to hear the established service performed in the 
Oastle chapel." The Catholics were frequently, during 

* The total nnmber of sufferers in the reign of Queen Mary, varies, 
I believe, from 200 in the Catholic to 280 in the Protestant accounts. 
I recommend all yoiyig men, who wish to form some notion of what 
answer the Catholics have to make, to read Milner's " Letters to a 
Prebendary,*' and to follow the line of reading to which his references 
lead. They will then learn the importance of that sacred maxim, 
Audi alteram partem^ 
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the reign of Elizabeth, tortured in the most dreadfiil 
manner. In order to extort answers from Father Cam- 
pian, he was laid on the rack, and his limbs stretched a 
little, to show him, as the executioner termed it, what 
the rack was. He persisted in his refusal ; then, for 
several days successively, the torture was increased, 
and on the last two occasions, he was so cruelly rent 
and torn, that he expected to expire under the torment. 
While under the rack, he called continually upon God. 
In the reign of the Protestant Edward VI., Joan Knell 
was burnt to death, and the year after, George Parry 
was burnt also. In 1575, two Protestants, Peterson 
and Turwort (as before stated), were burnt to death by 
Elizabeth. In 1589, under the same queen, Lewes, a 
Protestant, was burnt to death at Norwich, where 
Francis Kett was also burnt for religious opinions in 
1589, under the same great queen; who, in 1591, 
hanged the Protestant Hacket for heresy, in Cheapside, 
and put to death Greenwood, Barrow, and Penry, for 
being Browniats. Southwell, a Catholic, was racked 
ten times during the i:eign of this sister of bloody Queen 
Mary. In 1592, Mrs. Ward was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, for assisting a Catholic priest to escape in a 
box. Mrs. Lyne suffered the same punishment, for har- 
bouring a priest ; and, in 1586, Mrs. Olitheroe, who was 
accused of relieving a priest, and refused to plead, was 
pressed to death in York Castle ; a sharp stone being 
placed underneath her back. 

Have not Protestants persecuted both Catholics and 
their fellow Protestants in Germany, Switzerland, 
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Geneva, France, Holland, Sweden, and England? Look 
to the atrocious punishment of Leighton, under Laud, 
for writing- against prelacy : first his ear was cut off, 
then his nose slit; then the other ear cut off, then 
whipped, then whipped again. Look to the horrible 
cruelties exercised by the Protestant Episcopalians on 
the Scottish Presbyterians, in the reign of Charles IL, 
of whom 8000 are said to have perished in that perse- 
cution. Persecutions of Protestants by Protestants, 
are amply detailed by Chandler, in his History of Per- 
secution; by Neale, in his History of the Puritans; by 
Laing, in his History of Scotland ; by Penn, in his Life 
of Fox ; and in Brandt's History of the Reformation in 
the Low Countries ; which fiirnishes many very terrible 
cases of the sufferings of the Anabaptists and Bemon- 
strants. In 1560, the parliament of Scotland decreed, 
at one and the same time, the establishment of Calvin- 
ism, and the punishment of death against the ancient 
religion : " With such indecent haste (says Robertson) 
did the very persons who had just escaped ecclesiastical 
tyranny, proceed to imitate their example." Nothing 
can be so absurd as to suppose, that in barbarous ages 
the excesses were all committed by one religious party, 
and none by the other. The Huguenots of France burnt 
churches, and hung priests wherever they found them. 
Froumenteau, one of their own writers, confesses, that 
in the single province of Dauphiny they killed two 
hundred and twenty priests, and one hundred and 
twelve friars. In the Low Countries, wherever Vande- 
merk, and Sonoi, lieutenants of the Prince of OrwiL^^^ 
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carried their arms, they uniformly put to death, and in 
cold blood, all the priests and religious they could lay 
their hands on. The Protestant Servetus was put to 
death by the Protestants of Geneva, for denying the 
doctrine of the Trinity, as the Protestant Gentilis was, 
on the same score, by those of Berne ; add to these, 
Felix Mans, Rotman, and Bamevald. Of Servetus, 
Melancthon, the mildest of men, declared that he 
deserved to have his bowels pulled out, and his body 
torn to pieces. The last fires of persecution which 
were lighted In England, were by Protestants. Bartho- 
lomew Legate, an Arian, was burnt by order of King 
James, in Smithfield, on the 18th of March, 1612 ; on 
the 11th of April, in the>same year, Edward Weight- 
man was burnt at Lichfield, by order of the Protestant 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry ; and this man was, 
I believe, the last person who was burnt in England for 
heresy. There was another condemned to the fire for 
the same heresy, but as pity was excited by the con- 
stancy of these sufferers, it was thought better to allow 
him to linger on a miserable life in Newgate. Fuller, 
who wrote in the reign of Charles 11., and was a zeal- 
ous Church of England man, speaking of the burnings 
in question, says, " It may appear that God was well 
pleased with them." 

There are, however, grievous faults on both sides: 
and as there are a set of men, who, not content with 
retaliating upon Protestants, deny the persecuting spirit 
of the Catholics, I would ask them what they think of 
the following code, drawn u^ by the French Catholics, 
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against the Frenck Protestants, and carried into execu-r 
tion for one hundred years, and as late as the year 1765, 
and not repealed till 1782. 

^*Any Protestant clergyman remaining in France 
three days, without coming to the Catholic worship, 
to be punished with death. If a Protestant sends 
his son to a Protestant schoolmaster for educa- 
tion, he is to forfeit 250 livres a month, and the 
schoolmaster who receives him, 50 livres. If they 
sent their children to any seminary abroad, they were 
to forfeit 2000 livres, and the child so sent became 
incapable of possessing property in France. To cele^ 
brate Protestant worship, exposed the clergyman to a 
fine of 2800 livres. The fine for a Protestant for 
hearing it, was 1300 livres. If any Protestant denied 
the authority of the Pope in France, his goods were 
seized for the first offence, and he was hanged for the 
second. If any Common Prayer-book, or book of Pro- 
testant worship, be found in the possession of any 
Protestant, he shall forfeit 20 livres for the first offence, 
40 livres for the second, and shall be imprisoned at 
pleasure for the third. Any person bringing fi^m beyond 
sea, or selling, any Protestant books of worship, to for- 
feit 100 livres. Any magistrates may search Protestant 
I houses for such articles. Any person, required by a 
I magistrate to take an oath against the Protestant 
1 religion, and refusing, to be committed to prison, and 

I if he afterwards refuse again, to suffer forfeiture of goods. 
Any person, sending any money over sea to the support 
I of a Protestant seminary, to forfeit his goods, and h^ 

I VOL. JI. ^ 
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imprisoned at the king's pleasure. Any person going 
over sea, for Protestant education, to forfeit goods and 
lands for life. The vessel to be forfeited which conveyed 
any Protestant woman or child over sea, without the 
king's licence. Any person converting another to the 
Protestant religion, to be put to death. Death to any 
Protestant priest to come into France; death to the 
person who receives him ; forfeiture of goods and impri- 
sonment to send money for the relief of any Protestant 
clergyman : large rewards for discovering a Protestant 
parson. Every Protestant shall cause his child, within 
one month after birth, to be baptized by a Catholic 
priest, under a penalty of 2000 livres. Protestants 
were fined 4000 livres a month for being absent from 
Catholic worship, were disabled from holding offices and 
employments, from keeping arms in their houses, from 
maintaining suits at law, from being guardians, from 
practising in law or physic, and from holding oflBces, 
civil or military. They were forbidden (bravo, Louis 
XIV. ! ) to travel more than five miles from home 
without licence, under pain of forfeiting all their 
goods, and they might not come to court under pain of 
2000 livres. A married Protestant woman, when con- 
victed of being of that persuasion, was liable to forfeit 
two -thirds of her jointure; she could not be execu- 
trix to her husband, nor have any part of his goods ; 
and during her marriage she might be kept in prison, 
unless her husband redeemed her at the rate of 200 
livres a month, or the third part of his lands. Protes- 
tants, convicted of being such, were, within three months 
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after their conviction, either to submit, and renounce 
their religion, or, if required by four magistrates, to 
abjure the realm, and if they did not depart, or depart- 
ing returned, were to suffer death. All Protestants 
were required, under the most tremendous penalties, to 
swear that they considered the Pope as the head of the 
Church. K they refused to take this oath, which might 
be tendered at pleasure by any two magistrates, they 
could not act as advocates, procureurs, or notaries 
public. Any Protestant taking any oflSce, civil or 
military, was compelled to abjure the Protestant reli- 
gion ; to declare his belief in the doctrine of transub- 
stantlatlon, and to take the Roman Catholic sacrament 
within six months, under the penalty of 10,000 livres. 
Any person professing the Protestant religion, and 
educated in the same, was required, in six months after 
the age of sixteen, to declare the Pope to be the head of 
the Church ; to declare his belief in transubstantiation, 
and that the invocation of saints was according to the 
doctrine of the Christian religion ; failing this, he could 
not hold, possess, or inherit landed property ; his lands 
were given to the nearest Catholic relation. Many 
taxes were doubled upon Protestants. Protestants 
keeping schools were imprisoned for life, and all Pro- 
testants .were forbidden to come within ten miles of 
Paris or Versailles. If any Protestant had a horse 
worth more than 100 livres, any Catholic magistrate 
might take it away, and search the house of the said 
Protestant for arms." Is not this a monstrous code of 
persecution? Is it any wonder, after reading «v\rJdl'^ 
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jspirit of tyranny as is here exhibited, that the tenden- 
cies of the Catholic religion should be suspected, and 
that the cry of No Popery should be a rallying sign to 

every Protestant nation in Europe I Forgive, 

gentle reader, and gentle elector, the trifling deception 
I have practised upon you. This code is not a code 
made by French Catholics against French Protestants, 
but by English and Irish Protestants against English 
and Irish Catholics : I have given it to you, for the 
most part, as it is set forth in Bum's " Justice " of 1780 : 
it was acted upon in the beginning of the last king's 
reign, and was notorious through the whole of Europe, 
as the most cruel and atrocious system of persecution 
ever instituted by one religious persuasion against 
another. Of this code, Mr. Burke says, that " it is a 
truly barbarous system; where all the parts are an 
outrage on the laws of humanity, and the rights of 
nature ; it is a system of ^elaborate contrivance, as well 
fitted for the oppression, imprisonment, and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement of human nature itself, 
as ever proceeded from the perverted ingenuity of man." 
It is in vain to say that these cruelties were laws of 
political safety ; such has always been the plea for all 
religious cruelties; by such arguments the Catholics 
defended the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the 
burnings of Mary. 

With such facts as these, the cry of persecution will 

not do ; it is unwise to make it, because it can be so 

very easily, and so very justly retorted. The business 

is to forget and forgive, to kiss and be friends, and to 

/sajr nothing of what haa paaa^d', \^\5AsJcL\a \.q ^^ ^x^^Jiis^ 
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of neither party. There have been atrocious cruelties, 
and abominable acts of injustice, on both sides. It 
is not worth while to contend who shed the most 
blood, or whether (as Dr. Sturgess objects to Dr. Mil- 
ner) death by fire is worse than hanging or starving in 
prison. As far as England itself is concerned, the 
balance may be better preserved. Cruelties exercised 
upon the Irish go for nothing in English reasoning; 
but if it were not uncandid and vexatious to consider 
Irish persecutions* as part of the case, I firmly believe 
' there have been two Catholics put to death for religious 
causes in Great Britain for one Protestant who has 
suffered : not that this proves much, because the Catho- 
lics have enjoyed the sovereign power for so few years 
between this period and the Reformation ; and certainly 
it must be allowed that they were not inactive, during 
that period, in the great work of pious combustion. 

It is, however, some extenuation of the Catholic 
excesses, that their religion was the religion of the 
whole of Europe when the innovation began. They 
were the ancient lords and masters of faith, before men 
introduced the practice of thinking for themselves in 
these matters. The Protestants have less excuse, who 
claimed the right of innovation, and then turned round 
upon other Protestants who acted upon the same prin- 

* Thurloe writes to Henry Cromwell to catch up some thousand 
Irish boys, to send to the colonies. Henry writes back he has done so; 
and desires to know whether his Highness would choose as many girls 
to be caught up : and he adds, '^ doubtless it is a business in which 
God will appear." Suppose bloody Queen Mary had caught up and 
transported three or four thousand Protestaiit \iO'j% wi^ ^vtXs Sxwsl \X\a 
three Hidings of Yorkshire HI III 
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ciple, or upon Catholics who remained as they were^ 
and visited them with all the cruelties from which thej 
had themselves so recently escaped. 

Both sides, as they acquired power, abused it ; and 
both learnt, from their sufferings, the great secret of 
toleration and forbearance. If you wish to do good in 
the times in which you live, contribute your efforts to 
perfect this grand work. I have not the most distant 
intention to interfere in local politics ; but I advise you 
never to give a vote to any man whose only title for 
asking it is that he means to continue the punishments, 
privations, and incapacities of any human beings, merely 
because they worship God in the way they think best : 
the man who asks for your vote upon such a plea, is, 
prohahlyj a very weak man, who believes in his own bad 
reasoning, or a very artful man, who ia laughing at you 
for your credulity; at all events he is a man who, 
knowingly or unknowingly, exposes his country to the 
greatest dangers, and hands down to posterity all the 
foolish opinions and all the bad passions which prevail 
in those times in which he happens to live. Such a 
man is so far from being that friend to the Church, 
which he pretends to be, that he declares its safety 
cannot be reconciled with the franchises of the people ; 
for what worse can be said of the Church of England 
than this, that wherever it is judged necessary to give 
it a legal establishment, it becomes necessary to deprive 
the body of the people, if they adhere to their old 
opinions, of their liberties, and of all their free customs, 
and to reduce them to a state of civil servitude ? 
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(E. Review, 1807.) 



EUtoriccU Apolo^for the Irish Catholics, By William Fabnell, Esq, 
Fitzpatrick, Dublin, 1807. 

iFeveranation exhibited symptoms of downright mad- 
ness, or utter stupidity, we conceive these symptoms 
may be easily recognised in the conduct of this country 
upon the Catholic question. A man has a wound in his 
great toe, and a violent and perilous fever at the same time ; 
and he refuses to take the medicines for the fever, be- 
cause it will disconcert his toe ! The mournful and folly- 
stricken blockhead forgets that his toe cannot survive him ; 
— that if he dies, there can be no digital life apart from 
him : yet he lingers and fondles over this last part of his 
body, soothing it madly with little plasters, and anile 

• I do not retract one syllable (or <me iota) of what I have said or 
written upon the Catholic question; What was wanted for Ireland was 
emancipation, time and justice, abolition of present wrongs ; time for 
forgetting past wrongs, and that continued and even justice, which 
would make such oblivion wise. It is now only difficult to tranquillise 
Ireland, before emancipation it was impossible. As to the danger from 
Catholic doctrines, I must leave such apprehensions to the respectablo 
anility of these realms. I will not meddle with lU 
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fomentations, while the neglected fever rages in his en- 
trails, and bums away his whole life. If the compara- 
tively little questions of Establishment are all that this 
country is capable of discussing or regarding, for God's 
sake let us remember, that the foreign conquest, which 
destroys all, destroys this beloved toe also. Pass aver free- 
dom, industry, and science — and look upon this great 
empire, by which we are about to be swallowed up, only 
as it affects the manner of collecting tithes, and of reading 
the liturgy — still, if all goes, these must go too; and even 
for their interests, it is worth while to conciliate Ireland, 
to avert the hostility, and to employ the strength of the 
Catholic population. We plead the question as the sin- 
cerest friends to the Establishment; — as wishing to it all 
the prosperity and duration its warmest advocates can 
desire — but remembering always, what these advocates 
seem to forget, that the Establishment cannot be threat- 
ened by any danger so great as the perdition of the 
kingdom in which it is established. 

We are truly glad to agree so entirely with Mr.Pamell 
upon this great question; we admire his way of thinking; 
and most cordially recommend his work to the attention 
of the public. The general conclusion which he at- 
tempts to prove is this ; — that religious sentiment, how- 
ever perverted by bigotry or fanaticism, has always a ten- 
dency to moderation; that it seldom assumes any great 
portion of activity or enthusiasm, except from novelty of 
opinion, or from opposition, contumely, and persecution, 
when novelty ceases; that a government has little to 
iesLT from any religious sect, except while that sect ia 
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new. Give a government only time, and, provided it 
has the good sense to treat folly with forbearance, it must 
ultimately prevail. When, therefore, a sect is found, 
after a lapse of years, to be ill-disposed to the Govern- 
ment, we may be certain that Government has widened 
its separation by marked distinctions, roused its resent- 
ment by contumely, or supported its enthusiasm by per- 
secution. 

The particular conclusion Mr. Pamell attempts to 
prove is, that the Catholic religion in Ireland had sunk 
into torpor and inactivity, till Government roused it 
with the lash: that even then, from the respect and at- 
tachment which men are always inclined to show to- 
wards Government, there still remained a large body of 
loyal Catholics; that these only decreased in number 
from the rapid increase of persecution; and that, after all, 
the effects which the resentment of the Roman Catholics 
had in creating rebellions had been very much exag- 
gerated. 

In support of these two conclusions, Mr. Pamell takes 
a survey of the history of Ireland, from the conquest 
under Henry, to the rebellion under Charles the First, 
passing very rapidly over the period which preceded the 
Eeformation, and dwelling principally upon the various 
rebellions which broke out in Ireland between the Refor- 
mation, and the grand rebellion in the reign of Charles 
the First. The celebrated conquest of Ireland by Henry 
the Second, extended only to a very few counties in 
Leinster ; nine-tenths of the whole kingdom were left, 
as he found them, under the dominion of their iasAxn^ 
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princes. The influence of example was as strong in this, 
as in most other instances ; and great numbers of the 
English settlers who came over under various adventu- 
rers, resigned their pretensions to superior civilisation, 
cast off their lower garments, and lapsed into the nudity 
and barbarism of the Irish. The limit which divided 
the possessions of the English settler from those of the 
native Irish, was called the pale; and the expressions of 
inhabitants within the pale^ 3.ndwitli<mt the pale, were the 
terms by which the two nations were distinguished. 
It is almost superfluous to state, that the most bloody 
and pernicious warfare was carried on upon the borders — 
sometimes for something — sometimes for nothing — most 
commonly for cows. The Irish, over whom the sove- 
reigns of England affected a sort of nominal dominion, 
were entirely governed by their own laws; and so very 
little connection had they with the justice of the invad* 
ing country, that it was as lawful to kill an Irishman as it 
was to kill a badger or a fox. The instances are innumer- 
able, where the defendant has pleaded that the deceased 
was an Irishman, and that therefore defendant had a 
right to kill him ; — and upon the proof of Hibemicism, 
acquittal followed of course. 

When the English armymustered in any great strength, 
the Irish chieftains would do exterior homage to the En- 
glish Crown; and they very frequently, by this artifice, 
averted from their country the miseries of invasion; but 
they remained completely unsubdued till the rebellion 
which took place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of 
which that politic woman availed herself to the complete 
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subjugation of Ireland. In speaking of the Irish about 
the reign of Elizabeth, or James the First, we must not 
draw our comparisons from England, but from New 
Zealand; they were not civilised men, but savages; and 
if we reason about their conduct, we must reason of them 
as savages. 

*^ After reading every account of Irish history (says 
Mr. Parnell), one great perplexity appears to remain: 
How does it happen, that, from the first invasion of the 
English, till the reign of James I., Ireland seems not to 
have made the smallest progress in civilisation or wealth? 

*^ That it was divided into a number of small princi- 
palities, which waged constant war on each other — or 
that the appointment of the chieftains was elective — do 
not appear sufficient reasons, although these are the only 
ones assigned by those who have been at the trouble of 
considering the subject : neither are the confiscations 
of property quite sufficient to account for the effect. 
There have been great confiscations in other countries, 
and still they have flourished; the petty states of Greece . 
were quite analogous to the chiefries (as they were call- 
ed) in Ireland ; and yet they seemed to flourish almost 
in proportion to their dissensions. Poland felt the bad 
effects of an elective monarchy more than any other 
country ; and yet, in point of civilisation, it maintained 
a very respectable rank among the nations of Europe ; 
but Ireland never, for an instant, made any progress in 
improvement, till the reign of James I. 

" It is scarcely credible, that in a climate like that of 
Ireland, and at a period so far advanced in civilisation 
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as the end of Elizabeth's reign, the greater part of the 
natives shoxdd go naked. Yet this is rendered certain 
by the testimony of an eyewitness, Fynes Moryson. 
' In the remote parts (he says), where the English laws 
and manners are unknown, the very chief of the Irish, 
as well men as women, go naked in the winter time, 
only having their privy parts covered with a rag of 
linen, and their bodies with a loose mantle. This I 
speak of my own experience; yet remember that a 
Bohemian baron coming out of Scotland to us by the 
north parts of the wild Irish, told me in great earnest- 
ness, that he, coming to the house of O'Kane, a great 
lord amongst them, was met at the door by sixteen 
women all naked, excepting their loose mantles, whereof 
eight or ten were very fair ; with which strange sight 
his eyes being dazzled, they led him into the house, 
and then sitting down by the fire, with crossed legs, 
like tailors, and so low as could not but offend chaste 
eyes, desired him to sit down with them. Soon after, 
O'Kane, the lord of the country, came in all naked, 
except a loose mantle and shoes, which he put off as 
soon as he came in ; and, entertaining the Baron after 
his best manner in the Latin tongue, desired him to 
put off his apparel, which he thought to be a burden to 
him, and to sit naked. 

" * To conclude, men and women at night going to 
sleep, lie thus naked in a round circle about the fire, 
with their feet towards it. They fold their heads and 
their upper parts in woollen mantles, first steeped in 
water to keep them warm ; for they say, that woollen 
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cloth, wetted, preserves heat (as linen, wetted, preserves 
cold), when the smoke of their bodies has warmed the 
woollen cloth,' 

^^ The cause of this extreme poverty, and of its long 
continuance, we must conclude, arose from the peculiar 
laws of property, which were in force under the Irish 
dynasties. These laws have been described by most 
writers as similar to the Kentish custom of gavelkind ; 
and indeed so little attention was paid to the subject, 
that were it not for the researches of Sir J. Davis, the 
knowledge of this singular usage would have been 
entirely lost. 

" The Brehon law of property, he tells us, was similar 
to the custom (as the English lawyers term it) of hodge- 
podge. When any one of the sept died, his lands did 
not descend to his sons, but were divided among the 
whole sept : and, for this purpose, the chief of the sept 
made a new division of the whole lands belonging to 
the sept, and gave every one his part according to 
seniority. So that no man had a property which could 
descend to his children ; and even during his own life, 
his possession of any particular spot was quite uncertain, 
being liable to be constantly shuffled and changed by 
new partitions. The consequence of this was, that 
there was not a house of brick or stone, among the Irish, 
down to the reign of Henry VII. ; not even a garden 
or orchard, or well-fenced or improved field; neither 
village nor town, or in any respect the least provision 
for posterity. This monstrous custom, so opposite to 
the natural feelings of mankind, was probably perpe- 
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tuated by the policy of the chiefs. In the first place, 
the power of partitioning being lodged in their hands, 
made them the most absolute of tyrants, being the dis- 
pensers of the property as well as of the liberty of their 
subjects. In the second place, it had the appearance 
of adding to the number of their savage armies ; for, 
where there was no improvement or tillage, war was 
pursued as an occupation. 

" In the early history of Ireland, we find several in- 
stances of chieftains discountenancing tillage ; and so 
late as Elizabeth's reign, Moryson says, that ^ Sir Neal 
Garve restrained his people from ploughing, that they 
might assist him to do any mischief.' " — (pp. 98—102.) 

These quotations and observations will enable us to 
state a few plain facts for the recollection of our English 
readers : — 1 st, Ireland was never subdued till the rebellion 
in the reigoi of Queen Elizabeth. 2nd, For four hundred 
years before that period, the two nations had been almost 
constantly at war ; and, in consequence of this, a deep 
and irreconcileable hatred existed between the people 
within and without the pale. 3rd, The Irish, at the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth, were unquestionably the 
most barbarous people in Europe. So much for what 
had happened previous to the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; 
and let any man, who has the most superficial knowledge 
of human affairs, determine whether national hatred, 
proceeding from such powerful causes, could possibly 
have been kept under by the defeat of one single rebel- 
lion — whether it would not have been easy to have 
foreseen, at that period, that a proud, brave, half-savage 
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people, would cherish the memory of their wrongs for 
centuries to come, and break forth into arms at every 
period when they were particularly exasperated by op- 
pression, or invited by opportunity. If the Protestant 
religion had spread in Ireland as it did in England, and 
if there had never been any difference of faith between 
the two countries — can it be believed that the Irish, 
ill-treated, and infamously governed as they have been, 
would never have made any efforts to shake off the yoke 
of England I Surely there are causes enough to account 
for their impatience of that yoke, without endeavouring 
to inflame the zeal of ignorant people against the Ca- 
tholic religion, and to make that mode of faith respon- 
sible for all the butchery which the Irish and English 
for these last two centuries have exercised upon each 
other. Every body, of course, must admit, that if to 
the causes of hatred already specified there be added 
the additional cause of religious distinction, this last 
will give greater force (and what is of more consequence 
to observe, give a name) to the whole aggregate motive. 
But what Mr. Pamell contends for, and clearly and 
decisively proves is, that many of those sanguinary 
scenes attributed to the Catholic religion, are to be 
partly imputed to causes totally disconnected from 
religion ; that the unjust invasion, and the tyrannical, 
infamous policy of the English, are to take their full 
share of blame with the sophisms and plots of Catholic 
priests. In the reign of Henry VIII., Mr. Pamell 
shows that feudal submission was readily paid to him 
by all the Irish chiefs ; that the Reformation was y^- 
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ceived without the slightest opposition ; and that the 
troubles which took place at that period in Ireland are 
to be entirely attributed to the ambition and injustice 
of Henry. In the reign of Queen Mary there was no 
Recrimination upon the Protestants ; — a striking proof, 
that the bigotry of the Catholic religion had not, at 
that period, risen to any great height in Ireland. The 
insurrections of the various Irish princes were as nume- 
rous, during this reign, as they had been in the two 
preceding reigns ; — a circumstance rather difficult of 
explanation, if, as is commonly believed^ the Catholic 
i^eligion was at that period the main-spring of men's 
actions. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Catholic in the pale 
regularly fought against the Catholic out of the pale. 
O'Sullivan, a bigoted Papist, reproaches them with 
doing so. Speaking of the reign of James I., he says, 
" And now the eyes even of the English Irish (the 
Catholic* of the pale) were opened ; and they cursed 
their formw folly for helping the heretic.'' The Eng- 
lish government were so sensible of the loyalty of the 
Irish English Catholics that they entrusted them with 
the most confidential services. The Earl of Kildare 
was the principal instrument in waging war against the 
chieftains of Leix and Offal. William O'Bourge, 
another Catholic, was created Lord Castleconnel for 
his eminent services; and M*Gully Patrick, a priest, 
was the state spy. We presume that this wise and 
manly conduct of Queen Elizabeth was utterly imknown 
both to the Pastrycook and the Secretary gi State, who 
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have published upon the dangers of employing Catholics 
even against foreign enemies ; and in those publications 
have said a great deal about the wisdom of our ances- 
tors — the usual topic whenever the folly of their descen- 
dants is to be defended. To whatever other of our 
ancestors they may allude, they may spare all compli- 
ments to this illustrious Princess, who would certainly 
have kept the worthy confectioner to the composition 
of tarts, and most probably furnished him with the pro- 
ductions of the Right Honourable Secretary, as the 
means of conveying those juicy delicacies to a hungry 
and discerning public. 

In the next two reigns, Mr. Pamell shows by what 
injudicious measures of the English government the 
spirit of Catholic opposition was gradually formed ; for 
that it did produce powerful effects at a subsequent 
period, he does not deny; but contends only (as we 
have before stated), that these effects have been much 
overrated, and ascribed solely to the Catholic religion 
when other causes have at least had an equal agency in 
bringing them about. He concludes with some general 
remarks on the dreadful state of Ireland, and the con- 
temptible folly and bigotry of the English;* — remarks 
full of truth, of good sense, and of political courage. 
How melancholy to reflect, that there would be still some 
chance of saving England from the general wreck of em- 
pires, but that it may not be saved, because one politician 
will lose two thousand a year by it, and another three 

"* It would be as well, in future, to say no more of tbA tOHQ^^^i^^^ 
the Edict of Nantes, 
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thousand — ^a third a place In reversion, and a fourth a 
pension for his aunt! — Alas I these are the powerful 
causes which have always settled the destiny of great 
kingdoms, and which may level Old England, with all 
its boasted freedom, and boasted wisdom, to the dust. 
Nor is it the least singular, among the political pheno- 
mena of the present day, that the sole consideration 
which seems to influence the unbigoted part of the 
English people, in this great question of Ireland, is a 
regard for the personal feelings of the Monarch. 
Nothing is said or thought of the enormous risk to 
which Ireland is exposed — nothing of the gross injustice 
with which the Catholics are treated — nothing of the 
lucrative apostasy of those from whom they experience 
this treatment : but the only concern by which we all 
seem to be agitated is, that the King must not be vexed 
in his old age. We have a great respect for the King; 
and wish him all the happiness compatible with the 
happiness of his people. But these are not times to pay 
foolish compliments to kings, or the sons of kings, or to 
any body else : this journal has always preserved its 
character for courage and honesty ; and it shall do so to 
the last. If the people of this country are solely 
occupied in considering what is personally agreeable to 
the King, without considering what is for his permanent; 
good, and for the safety of his dominions ; if all publi© 
men, quitting the common vulgar scramble for emolu- 
ment, do not concur in conciliating the people of Ireland ; 
if the unfounded alarms, and the comparatively trifling 
interests of the clergy, are to supersede the great questioa 
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of freedom or slavery, it does appear to us quite impossi- 
ble that so mean and so foolish a people can escape that 
destruction which is ready to burst upon them; — a 
destruction so imminent, that it can only be averted by 
arming all in our defence who would evidently be sharers 
in our ruin — and by such a change of system as may 
save us from the hazard of being ruined by the igno- 
rance and cowardice of any general, by the bigotry or 
the ambition of any minister, or by the well-meaning 
scruples of any human being, let his dignity be what it 
may. These minor and domestic dangers we must 
endeavour firmly and temperately to avert as we best 
can ; but, at all hazards, we must keep out the destroyer 
from among us, or perish like wise and brave men in the 
attempt. 
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1. Whitelaw's History &f the City of l)Min, 4to. Cadell and 

Davies, 

2. Observations on the State qflrelandy principally directed to its Agri- 

culture and Rural Population; in a Series of Letters written on 
a Tour through thdt country. In 2? vols. Biy J. C. Cuewen, Esq., 
M.P. London, 1818. 

3. Gamble's Views of Society in Ireland, 

These are all the late publications that treat of Irish 
interests in general — and none of thetn sLre of first-rate 
importance. Mr. Gstmble's Ttavels in Ireknd are of a 
very ordinary description — low scenes and low humour 
making up the principal part of the narrative. There 
are readers, however, whoni it wiH amitse; and the 
reading market becomes more and more extensive, and 
embraces a greater variety of persons every day. Mr. 
Whitelaw's Histoty of Dublin is a bo^k of great accu- 
racy and researcfh, highly cr'editable to the industry, 
good sense, and benevolence of its author. Of the 
Travels of Mr. Christian Curwen, we hardly know 
what to say. He is bold and honest in his politics — a 
great enemy to abuses — vapid in his levity and plea- 
santry, and infinite]/ too much inclined to OiedaYEa. w^^\v 
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commonplace topics of morality and benevolence. But, 
with these drawbacks, the book is not ill written ; and 
may be advantageously read by those who are desirous 
of information upon the present State of Ireland. 

So great, and so long has been the misgovemment of 
that country, that we verily believe the empire would 
be much stronger, if every thing was open sea between 
England and the Atlantic, and if skates and codfish 
swam over the fair land of Ulster. Such jobbing, such 
profligacy — so much direct tyranny and oppression — 
such an abuse of God's gifts — such a profanation of 
God's name for the purposes of bigotry and party spirit, 
cannot be exceeded in the history of civilised Europe, 
and will long remain a monument of infamy and shame 
to England. But it will be more usefiil to suppress the 
indignation which the very name of Ireland inspires, 
and to consider impartially those causes which have 
marred this fair portion of the creation, and kept it 
wild and savage in the midst of improving Europe. 

The great misfortune of Ireland is, that the mass of 
the people have been given up for a -century to a hand- 
ful of Protestants, by whom they have been treated as 
Helots^ and subjected to every species of persecution 
and disgrace. The sufferings of the Catholics have 
been so loudly chanted in the very streets, that it is 
almost needless to remind our readers that, during the 
reigns of Geo. I. and Geo. II., the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics were disabled from holding any civil or military 
office, from voting at elections, from admission into 
corporations, from practising law or physic. A younger 
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brother, by turning Protestant, might deprive his elder 
brother of his birthright : by the same process, he 
might force his father, under the name of a liberal pro- 
vision, to yield up to him a part of his landed property ; 
and, if an eldest son, he might, in the same way, reduce 
his father's fee-simple to a life estate. A Papist was 
disabled from purchasing freehold lands — and even 
from holding long leases — aiid any person might take 
his Catholic neighbour's house by paying £5 for it. 
If the child of a Catholic father turned Protestant, he 
was taken away from his father, and put into the hands 
of a Protestant relation. No Papist could purchase a 
freehold, or lease for more than thirty years — or inherit 
from an intestate Protestant — nor from an intestate 
Catholic — qor dwell in Limerick or Gal way — nor hold 
an advowson, nor buy an annuity for life. £50 was 
given for discovering a Popish Archbishop — £30 for a 
Popish Clergyman — and 10s. for a Schoolmaster. No 
one was allowed to be trustee for Catholics ; no Catho- 
lic was allowed to take more than two apprentices ; no 
Papist to bo solicitor, sheriff, or to serve on Grand 
Juries. Horses of Papists might be seized for the 
militia ; for which militia Papists were to pay double, 
and to find Protestant substitutes. Papists were pro- 
hibited from being present at vestries, or from being 
high or petty constables ; and, when resident in towns, 
they were compelled to find Protestant watchmen. 
Barristers and solicitors, marrying Catholics, were ex-, 
posed to the penalties of Catholics. Persons plundered 
jby privateers during a war with any T?a^\^ ^^^^ 
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were reimbursed by a levy on tbe Catholic inhabitants 
where they lived. All popish priests celebrating mar- 
riages contrary to 12 Geo. I. cap. 3., were to be hanged! 
The greater part of these incapacities are removed, 
though many of a very serious and oppressive nature 
still remain. But the grand misfortune is, that the 
spirit which these oppressive laws engendered remains. 
The Protestant still looks upon the Catholic as a degraded 
being. The Catholic does not yet consider himself 
upon an equality with his former tyrant and taskmaster. 
That religious hatred which required all the prohibiting 
vigilance of the law for its restraint, has found in the 
law its strongest support ; and the spirit which the law 
first exasperated and embittered, continues to act long 
after the original stimulus is withdrawn. The law 
which prevented Catholics firom serving on Grand Juries 
is repealed; but Catholics are not called upon Grand 
Juries in the proportion in which they are entitled by 
their rank and fortune. The Duke of Bedford did all 
he could to give them the benefit of those laws which 
are already passed in their favour. But power is seldom 
entrusted in this country to one of the Duke of Bedford's 
liberality ; and every thing has fallen back in the hands 
of his successors into the ancient division of the privi- 
leged and degraded castes. We do not mean to cast 
any reflection upon the present Secretary for Ireland, 
whom we believe to be, upon this subject, a very liberal 
j)olitician, and on all subjects an honourable and excel- 
lent man. The Government under which he serves 
uUowa him to indulge In a little harmless liberality ; but 
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it is perfectly understood that nothing is intended to be 
done for the Catholics ; that no loaves and fishes will 
be lost by indulgence in Protestant insolence, and 
tyranny ; and, therefore, among the generality of Irish 
Protestants, insolence, tyranny, and exclusion continue 
to operate. However eligible the Catholic may be, he 
is not elected ; whatever barriers may be thrown down, 
he does not advance a step. He was first kept out by 
law ; he is now kept out by opinion and habit. They 
have been so long in chains, that nobody believes they 
are capable of using their hands and feet. 

It is not however the only or the worst misfortune of 
the Catholics, that the relaxations of the law are hither- 
to of little benefit to them ; the law is not yet suflSciently 
relaxed. A Catholic, as every body knows, cannot be 
made sherifi^; cannot be in parliament; cannot be a 
director of the Irish Bank ; cannot fill the great depart- 
ments of the law, the army, and the navy; is cut off 
from all the high objects of human ambition, and treated 
as a marked and degraded person. 

The common admission now is, that the Catholics are 
to the Protestants in Ireland as about 4 to 1 — of which 
Protestants, not more than one half belong to the Church 
of Ireland. This, then, is one of the most striking 
features in the state of Ireland. That the great mass 
of the population is completely subjugated and over- 
awed by a handfiil of comparatively recent settlers — in 
whom all the power and patronage of the country is 
vested — who have been reluctantly compelled to desist 
from still greater abuses of authority — and yrtvo Ic^Okk 
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with trembling apprehension to the increasing liberality 
of the Parliament and the country towards these imfor- 
tunate persons whom they have always looked upon as 
their property and their prey. 

Whatever evils may result from these proportions 
between the oppressor and the oppressed — to whatever 
dangers a country so situated may be considered to be 
exposed — these evils and dangers are rapidly increasing 
in Ireland. The proportion of Catholics to Protestants 
is infinitely greater now than it was thirty years ago, 
and is becoming more and more favourable to the former. 
By a return made to the Irish House of Lords in 1732, 
the proportion of Catholics to Protestants was not 2 to 1. 
It is now (as we have already observed) 4 to I ; and 
the causes which have thus altered the proportions in 
favour of the Catholics are suflBciently obvious to any 
one acquainted with the state of Ireland. The Roman 
Catholic priest resides; his income entirely depends 
upon the number of his flock ; and he must exert him- 
self, or he starves. There is some chance of success, 
therefore, in his efforts to convert ; but the Protestant • 
clergyman, if he were equally eager, has little or no 
probability of persuading so much larger a proportion 
of the population to come over to his church. The 
Catholic clergyman belongs to a religion that has 
always been more desirous of gaining proselytes than 
the Protestant church ; and he is animated by a sense of 
injury and a desire of revenge. Another reason for the 
disproportionate increase of Catholics is, that the 
Catholics wiU marry upon means which the Protestant 
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considers as insuflScient for marriage. A few potatoes 
and a shed of turf, are all that Luther has left for the 
Romanist ; and, when the latter gets these, he instantly 
begins upon the great Irish manufacture of children. 
But a Protestant belongs to the sect that eats the fine 
flour, and leaves the bran to others; he must have 
comforts, and he does not marry till he gets them. He 
would be ashamed, if he were seen living as a Catholic 
lives. This is the principal reason why the Protestants 
who remain attached to their church do not increase so 
fast as the Catholics. But in common minds, daily 
scenes, the example of the majority, the power of imita- 
tion, decide their habits, religious as well as civil. A 
Protestant labourer who works among Catholics, soon 
learns to think and act and talk as they do — he is not 
proof against the eternal panegyric which he hears of 
Father O'Leary. His Protestantism is rubbed away ; 
and he goes at last, after some little resistance, to the 
chapel, where he sees every body else going. 

These eight Catholics not only hate the ninth man, 
the Protestant of the Eetablishment, for the unjust 
privileges he enjoys — not only remember that the lands 
of their father were given to his father — but they find 
themselves forced to pay for the support of his religion. 
In the wretched state of poverty in which the lower 
orders of Irish are plunged, it is not without consider- 
able effort that they can pay the few shillings necessary 
for the support of their Catholic priest ; and when this 
is effected, a tenth of the potatoes in the garden are to 
be set out for the support of a persuasion, the intra- 
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ductlon of which into Ireland they consider as the great 
cause of their political inferiority, and all their manifold 
wretchedness. In England, a labourer can procure 
constant employment — or he can, at the worst, obtain 
relief froni his parish. Whether tithe operates as a tax 
upon him, is known only to the political economist : if 
he does pay it, he does not know that he pays it ; and 
the burthen of supporting the clergy is at least kept 
out of his view. But, in Ireland, the only method in 
which a poor man lives, is by taking a small portion of 
land, in which he can grow potatoes : seven or eight 
months K)ut of twelve, in many parts of Ireland, there 
is no constant employment of the poor ; and the potatoe 
farm is all that shelters them from absolute famine. If 
the Pope were to come in person, and seize upon every 
tenth potatoe, the poor peasant would scarcely endure 
it. With what patience, then, can he see it tossed into 
the cart of the heretic Rector, who has a church with- 
out a congregation, and a revenue without duties ? 

We do not say whether these things are right or 
wrong — whether they want a remedy at all — or what 
remedy they want ; but we paint them in those colours 
in which they appear to the eye of poverty and igno- 
rance, without saying whether those colours are false or 
true. Nor is the case at all comparable to that of 
Dissenters paying tithe in England ; which -case is 
precisely the reverse of what happens in Ireland, for 
it is the contribution of a very small minority to the 
religion of a very large majority ; and the numbers on 
either side make all the difference in the argument. 
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To exasperate the poor Catholic still more, the rich 
l^raziers of the parish — or the squire in his parish — pay 
no tithe at all for their grass land. Agistment tithe is 
abolished in Ireland; and the burthen of supporting 
two Churches seems to devolve upon the poorer 
Catholics, struggling with plough and spade in small 
scraps of dearly-rented land. Tithes seem to be col- 
lected in a more harsh manner than they are collected in 
England. The minute subdivisions of land in Ireland 
— the little connection which the Protestant clergyman 
commonly has with the Catholic population of his parish, 
have made the introduction of tithe proctors very 
general — sometimes as the agent of the clergyman — 
sometimes as the lessee or middle-man between the 
clergyman and the cultivator of the land ; but, in either 
case, practised, dexterous estimators of tithe. The 
English clergymen, in general, are far from exacting the 
whole of what is due to them, but sacrifice a little to 
the love of popularity or to the dread of odium. A 
system of tithe-proctors established all over England 
(as it is in Ireland), would produce general disgust, and 
alienation from the Established Church. 

*' ^ During the administration of Lord Halifax,' says 
Mr. Hardy, in quoting the opinion of Lord Charlemont 
upon tithes paid by Catholics, * Ireland was danger- 
ously disturbed in its southern and northern regions. 
In the south, principally in the counties of Kilkenny, 
Limerick, Cork, and Tipperary, the White Boys now 
made their first appe^-rance; those White Boys, who 
have ever since occasionally disturbed the ^ublv^ tx^asi- 
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quillity, without any rational method having been as yet 
pursued to eradicate this disgraceful evil. When we 
consider that the very same district has been for the 
long space of seven and twenty years liable to frequent 
returns of the same disorder into which it has con- 
tinually relapsed, in spite of all the violent remedies 
from time to time administered by our political quacks, 
we cannot doubt but that some real, peculiar, and topi- 
cal cause must exist ; and yet, neither the removal, nor 
even the investigation of this cause, has ever once been 
seriously attempted. Laws of the most sanguinary and 
unconstitutional nature have been enacted ; the country 
has been disgraced, and exasperated by frequent and 
bloody executions ; and the gibbet, that perpetual re- 
source of weak and cruel legislators, has groaned under 
the multitude of starving criminals: yet, while the 
cause is suffered to exist, the effects will ever follow. 
The amputation of limbs will never eradicate a prurient 
humour, which must be sought in its source and there 
remedied.* 

" * I wish,' continues Mr. Wakefield, ^ for the sake of 
humanity, and for the honour of the Irish character, 
that the gentlemen of that country would take this 
matter into their serious consideration. Let them only 
for a moment place themselves in the situation of the 
half-famished cotter, surrounded by a wretched family, 
clamorous for food; and judge what his feelings must 
be, when he sees the tenth part of the produce of his 
potatoe garden exposed at harvest time to public cant ; 
or. If he have given a promissory note for the payment 
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of a certain sum of money, to compensate for such tithe 
when it becomes due, to hear the heart-rending cries of 
his offspring clinging round him, and lamenting for the 
milk of which they are deprived, by the cows being 
driven to the pound, to be sold to discharge the debt. 
Such accounts are not the creations of fancy ; the facts 
do exist, and are but too common in Ireland. Were 
one of them transferred to canvas by the hand of genius, 
and exhibited to English humanity, that heart must be 
callous indeed that could refuse its sympathy, I have 
seen the cow, the favourite cow, driven away, accom- 
panied by the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of a 
whole family, who were paddling after, through wet 
and dirt, to take their last affectionate farewell of this 
their only friend and benefactor, at the pound gate. I 
have heard, with emotions which I can scarcely describe, 
deep curses repeated from village to village as the ca- 
valcade proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the 
domain walls of the opulent grazier, whose numerous 
herds were cropping the most luxuriant pastures, while 

~1[he was secure from any demand for the tithe of their 
food, looking on with the most unfeeling indifference.' '* 
^fVakefieldy p. 4.86. 

In Munster, where tithe of potatoes is exacted, risings 
against the system have constantly occurred during the 
last forty years. In Ulster, where no such tithe is re- 
quired, these insurrections are unknown. The double 
church which Ireland supports, and that painful visible 
contribution towards it which the poor Irishman is 

I compelled to make from his miserable p\Uaik!^e/\% qtl<^ 
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great cause of those never-ending Insurrections, burn- 
ings, murders, and robberies, which have laid v^aste that 
ill-fated country for so many years. The unfortunate 
consequence of the civil disabilities, and the church 
payments under which the Catholics labour, is a rooted 
antipathy to this country. They hate the English 
Government from historical recollection, actual suffer- 
ing, and disappointed hope; and till they are better 
treated, they will continue to hate it. At this moment, 
in a period of the most profound peace, there are twenty- 
five thousand of the best disciplined and best appointed 
troops in the world in Ireland, with bayonets fixed, 
presented arms, and in the attitude of present war: 
nor is there a man too much — nor would Ireland be 
tenable without them. When it was necessary last 
year (or thought necessary) to put down the children of 
Reform, we were forced to make a new levy of troops 
In this country — not a man could be spared from Ire- 
land. The moment they had embarked, Peep-of-Day 
Boys, Heart-of-Oak Boys, Twelve-o' Clock Boys, Heart- 
of-FIint Boys, and all the bloody boyhood of the Bog 
of Allan, would have proceeded to the ancient work of 
riot, rapine, and disaffection. Ireland, in short, till her 
vn-ongs are redressed, and a more liberal policy is 
adopted towards her, will always be a cause of anxiety 
and suspicion to this country ; and, in some moment of 
oiu: weakness and depression, will forcibly extort what 
she would now receive with gratitude and exultation. 

Ireland Is situated close to another Island of greater 
size, speaking the same language, very superior in 
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Civilisation, and the seat of government. The conse- 
quence of this is the emigration of the richest and most' 
powerful part of the community — a vast drain of wealth 
— and the absence of all that wholesome influence which 
the representatives of ancient families residing upon 
their estates, produce upon their tenantry and depend- 
ants. Can any man imagine that the scenes which 
have been acted in Ireland within these last twenty 
years would have taken place if such vast proprietors 
as the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Hertford, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Fitzwilliam, and many 
other men of equal wealth, had been in the constant 
habit of residing upon their Irish, as they are upon their 
English, estates I Is it of no consequence to the order 
and the civilisation of a large district, whether the great 
mansion is inhabited by an insignificant, perhaps a 
mischievous, attorney, in the shape of agent, or whether 
the first and greatest men of the United Kingdoms, 
after the business of Parliament is over, come with their 
friends and families, to exercise hospitality, to spend 
large revenues, to diffuse information, and to improve 
manners I This evil is a very serious one to Ireland ; 
and, as far as we see, incurable. For if the present 
large estates were, by the dilapidation of families, to be 
broken to pieces and sold, others equally great would, 
in the free circulation of property, speedily accumulate; 
and the moment any possessor arrived at a certain pitch 
of fortune, he would probably choose to reside in the 
better country — near the Parliament, or the Court. 
This absence of great proprietors in Ireland u^-^i^v 
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sarilj brings with it, or if not necessarily, has actually 
brought with it, the employment of the middlemen, 
which forms one other standing and regular Irish griev- 
ance. We are well aware of all that can be said in 
defence of middlemen ; that they stand between the 
little farmer and the great proprietor, as the shopkeeper 
does between the manufacturer and consumer ; and, in 
fact, by their intervention, save time, and therefore ex- 
pense. This may be true enough in the abstract ; but 
the particular nature of land must be attended to. The 
object of the man who makes cloth is to sell his cloth 
at the present market, for as high a price as he can 
obtain. If that price is too high, it soon falls ; but no 
injury is done to his machinery by the superior price he 
has enjoyed for a season — he is just as able to produce 
cloth with it, as if the profits he enjoyed had always been 
equally moderate ; he has no fear, therefore, of the 
middleman, or of any species of moral machinery which 
may help to obtain for him the greatest present prices. 
The same would be the feeling of any one who let out a 
steam-engine, or any other machine, for the purposes of 
manufacture ; he would naturally take the highest price 
he <5ould get ; for he might either let his machine for a 
price proportionate to the work it did, or the repairs, es- 
timable with the greatest precision, might be thrown upon 
the tenant; in short, he could hardly ask any rent too high 
for his machine which a responsible person would give ; 
dilapidation would be so visible, and so calculable in such 
instances, that any secondary lease, or subletting, would 
be rather an increase of security than a source of alarm. 
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Any evil from such a practice would be improbable, 
measurable, and remediable. In land, on the con- 
trary, the object is not to get the highest prices 
absolutely, but to get the highest prices which will 
not injure the machine. One tenant may offer, and pay 
double the rent of another, and in a few years leave the 
land in a state which will effectually bar all fiiture offers 
of tenancy. It is of no use to fill a lease full of clauses 
and covenants; a tenant who pays more than he ought 
to pay, or who pays even to the last farthing which he 
ought to pay, will rob the land, and injure the machine, 
in spite of all the attorneys in England. He will rob it 
even if he means to remain upon it — driven on by pre- 
sent distress, and anxious to put off the day of defal- 
cation and arrear. The damage is often difficult of 
detection — not easily calculated, not easily to be proved ; 
such for which juries (themselves perhaps farmers) will 
not willingly give sufficient compensation. And if this 
be true in England, it is much more strikingly true in 
Ireland, where it is extremely difficult to obtain verdicts 
for breaches of covenant in leases. 

The only method then of guarding the machine from 
real injury is, by giving to the actual occupier such 
advantage in his contract, that he is unwilling to give it 
up — that he has a real interest in retaining it, and is 
not driven by the distresses of the present moment to 
destroy the future productiveness of the soil. Any 
rent which the landlord accepts more than this, or any 
system by which more rent than this is obtained, is to 
borrow money upon the most usurious and profligait^ 
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interest — to increase the revenue of the present day by 
the absolute rum of the property. Such is the effect 
produced by a middleman ; he gives high prices that 
he may obtain higher from the occupier ; more is paid 
by the actual occupier than is consistent with the safety 
and preservation of the machine ; the land is run out, 
and, in the end, that maximum of rent we have de- 
scribed is not obtained; and not only is the property 
injured by such a system, but in Ireland the most 
shocking consequences ensue from it. There is little 
manufacture in Ireland ; the price of labour is low, the 
demand for labour irregular. If a poor man be driven, 
by distress of rent, from his potatoe garden, he has no 
other resource— all is lost: he will do the impossible x 
(as the French say) to retain it ; subscribe any bond, 
and promise any rent- The middleman has no charac- 
ter to lose; and he knew, when he took up the occu- 
pation, that it was one with which pity had nothing to 
do. On he drives; and backward the poor peasant 
recedes, loses something at every step, till he comes to the 
very brink of despair ; and then he recoils and murders 
his oppressor, and is a White Boy or a Eight Boy : — 
the soldier shoots him^ and the judge hangs him. 

In the debate which took place in the Irish House 
of Commons, upon the bill for preventing tumultuous 
risings and assemblies, on the 31st of January, 1787, 
the Attorney-general submitted to the House the fol- 
lowing narrative of facts : — 

" ^ The commencement,' said he, * was in one or two 
parishes in the county of Kerry; and they proceeded 
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thus. The people assembled in a Catholic chapel, and 
there took an oath to obey the laws of Captain Eight, 
and to starve the clergy. They then proceeded to the 
next parishes, on the following Sunday, and there swore 
the people in the same manner ; with this addition, that 
they (the people last sworn) should on the ensuing 
Sunday proceed to the chapels of their next neighbour- 
ing parishes, and swear the inhabitants of those parishes 
in like manner. Proceeding in this manner, they very 
soon went through the province of Munster. The first 
object was, the reformation of tithes. They swore not 
to give more than a certain price per acre ; not to assist, 
or allow them to be assisted, in drawing the tithe, and 
to permit no proctor. They next took upon them to 
prevent the collection of parish cesses ; next to nomi- 
nate parish clerks, and in some cases curates : to say 
what church should or should not be repaired ; and in 
one case to threaten that they would bum a new church 
if the old one were not given for a mass-house. At last, 
they proceeded to regulate the price of lands ; to raise 
the price of labour, and to oppose the collection of the 
hearth-money and other taxes. Bodies of 5000 of them 
have been seen to march through the country unarmed, 
and if met by any magistrate, they never offered the 
smallest rudeness or offence ; on the contrary, they had 
allowed persons charged with crimes to be taken from 
amongst them by the magistrate alone^ unaided by any 
force. 

" * The Attorney-general said he was well acquainted 
with the province of Munster, and that it Y(«ia YCK^sar- 
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Bible for human wretchedness to exceed that of the pear 
$antry of that province. The unhappy tenantry were 
ground to powder by relentless landlords ; that, far from 
being able to give the clergy their just dues, they had 
not food or raiment for themselves — the landlord 
grasped the whole ; and sorry was he to add, that, not 
satisfied with the present extortion, some landlords had 
been so base as to instigate the insurgents to rob the 
clergy of their tithes, not in order to alleviate the dis- 
tresses of the tenantry, but that they might add the 
clergy's share to the cruel rack-rents they already paid. 
The poor people of Munster lived in a more abject state 
of poverty t/ian human nature could be supposed equal to 
bear.^^^ — Grattan's Speeches^ vol. i. 292. 

We are not, of course, in such a discussion to be go- 
verned by names. A middleman might be tied up, by 
the strongest legal restriction, as to the price he was to 
exact from the under-tenants, and then he would be no 
more pernicious to the estate than a steward. A 
steward might be protected in exactions as severe as 
the most rapacious middleman ; and then, of course, it 
would be the same thing under another name. The 
practice to which we object is, the too common method 
in Ireland of extorting the last farthing which the 
tenant is willing to give for land, rather than quit it : 
and the machinery by which such practice is carried 
into effect, is that of the middleman. It is not only 
that it ruins the land ; it ruins the people also. They 
are made so poor — brought so near the ground — that 
they can sink no lower ; and burst out at last into all the 
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acts of desperation and revenge for which Ireland is so 
notorious. Men who have money in their pockets, and 
find that they are improving in their circumstances, don't 
do these things. Opulence, or the hope of opulence or 
comfort, is the parent of decency, order, and submission 
to the laws. A landlord in Ireland understands the 
luxury of carriages and horses ; but has no relish for 
the greater luxury of surrounding himself with a moral 
and grateful tenantry. The absent proprietor looks 
only to revenue, and cares nothing for the disorder and 
degradation of a country which he never means to visit. 
There are very honourable exceptions to this charge : 
but there are too many living instances that it is just. 
The rapacity of the Irish landlord induces him to allow 
of the extreme division of his lands. When the daughter 
marries, a little portion of the little farm is broken off 
— another comer for Patrick, and another for Dermot — 
till the land is broken into sections, upon one of which 
an English cow could not stand. Twenty mansions of 
misery are thus reared instead of one. A louder cry 
of oppression is lifted up to Heaven ; and fresh enemies 
to the English name and power are multiplied on the 
earth. The Irish gentlemen, too, extremely desirous 
of political influence, multiply freeholds, and split votes; 
and this propensity tends of course to increase the 
miserable redundance of living beings, under which Ire- 
land is groaning. Among the manifold wretchedness 
to which the poor Irish tenant is liable, we must not 
pass over the practice of driving for rent. A lets land 
to B, who lets it to C, who lets it again to D. D ^aya 
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C his rent, and C pays B. But if B fails to pay A, the 
cattle of B, C, D, are all driven to the pound, and, after 
the interval of a few days, sold by auction. A general 
driving of this kind very frequently leads to a bloody 
insurrection. It may be ranked among the classical 
grievances of Ireland. 

Potatoes enter for a great deal into the present con- 
dition of Ireland. They are much cheaper than wheat ; 
and it is so easy to rear a family upon them, that there 
is no check to population from the diflSculty of procuring 
food. The population therefore goes on with a rapidity 
approaching almost to that of new countries, and in a 
much greater ratio than the improving agriculture and 
manufactures of the country can find employment for 
it. All degrees of all nations begin with living in pig- 
styes. The king or the priest first gets out of them ; 
then the noble, then the pauper, in proportion as each 
class becomes more and more opulent. Better tastes 
arise from better circumstances ; and the luxury of one 
period is the wretchedness and poverty of another. 
English peasants, in the time of Henry VII., were 
lodged as badly as Irish peasants now are; but the 
population was limited by the diflSculty of procuring a 
com subsistence. The improvements of this kingdom 
were more rapid ; the price bf labour rose ; and, with it, 
the luxury and comfort of the peasant, who is now 
decently lodged and clothed, and who would think 
himself in the last stage of wretchedness, if he had 
nothing but an iron pot in a turf house, and plenty of 
potatoes in it. The use of the potato was introduced 
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into Ireland when the wretched accommodation of her 
own peasantry bore some proportion to the state of 
those accommodations all over Europe. But they have 
increased their population so fast, and, in conjunction 
with the oppressive government of Ireland retarding 
•improvement, have kept the price of labour so low, that 
the Irish poor have never been able to emerge from 
their mud cabins, or to acquire any taste for cleanliness 
and decency of appearance. Mr. Curwen has the fol- 
lowing description of Irish cottages : — 

" These mansions of miserable existence, for so they 
may truly be described, conformably to our general 
estimation of those indispensable comforts requisite to 
constitute the happiness of rational beings, are most com- 
monly composed of two rooms on the ground floor, a most 
appropriate term, for they are literally on the earth ; 
the surface of which is not unfrequently reduced a foot or 
more, to save the expense of so much outward walling. 
The one is a refectory, the other the dormitory. The 
furniture of the former, if the owner ranks in the upper 
part of the scale of scantiness, will consist of a kitchen 
dresser, well provided and highly decorated with 
crockery — ^not less apparently the pride of the husband 
than the result of female vanity in the wife : which, 
with a table, a chest, a few stools, and an iron pot, com- 
plete the catalogue of conveniences generally found, as 
belonging to the cabin: while a spinning-wheel, fur-^ 
nished by the Linen Board, and a loom, ornament 
vacant spaces that otherwise would remain unfurnished. 
In fitting up the latter, w^iich cannot, on any occasion, 
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or by any display, add a feather to the weight or import- 
ance expected to be excited by the appearance of the 
former, the inventory is limited to one, and sometimes 
two beds, serving for the repose of the whole family ! 
However downy these may be to limbs impatient for 
rest, their coverings appeared to be very slight; and 
the whole of the apartment created reflections of a very 
painful nature. Under such privations, with a wet mud 
floor, and a roof in tatters, how idle the search for com- 
forts ! "— Curwen, i. 1 12, 1 1 3. 

To this extract we shall add one more on the same 
subject. 

" The gigantic figure, bareheaded before me, had a 
beard that would not have disgraced an ancient Israel- 
ite — he was without shoes or stockings — and almost a 
sans-culotte — with a coat, or rather a jacket, that ap- 
peared as if the first blast of wind would tear it to 
tatters. Though his garb was thus tattered, he had a 
manly commanding countenance. I asked permission 
to see the inside of his cabin, to which I received his 
most courteous assent. On stooping to enter at the 
door I was stopped, and found that permission from an- 
other was necessary before I could be admitted. A pig, 
which was fastened to a stake driven into the floor, with 
length of rope sufficient to permit him the enjoyment of 
sun and air, demanded some courtesy, which I showed 
him, and was suffered to enter. The wife was engaged 
in boiling thread; and by her side, near the fire, a lovely 
infant was sleeping, without any covering, on a bare 
board. Whether the fire gave additional glow to the 
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countenance of the babe, or that Nature impressed on 
its unconscious cheek a blush that the lot of man should 
be exposed to such privations, I will not decide: but if 
the cause be referrible to the latter, it was in perfect 
unison with my own feelings. Two or three other 
children crowded round the mother: on their rosy 
countenances health seemed established in spite of filth 
and ragged garments. The dress of the poor woman 
was barely sufficient to satisfy decency. Her counte- 
nance bore the impression of a set melancholy, tinctured 
with an appearance of ill health. The hovel, which did 
not exceed twelve or fifteen feet in length, and ten in 
breadth, was half obscured by smoke — chimney or win- 
dow I saw none; the door served the various purposes 
of an inlet to light, and the outlet to smoke. The furni- 
ture consisted of two stools, an iron pot, and a spinning- 
wheel — while a sack stuffed with straw, and a single 
blanket laid on planks, served as a bed for the repose of 
the whole family. Need I attempt to describe my sen- 
sations? The statement alone cannot fail of conveying, 
to a mind like yours, an adequate idea of them — I could 
not long remain a witness to this acme of human 
misery. As I left the deplorable habitation, the mis- 
tress followed me, to repeat her thanks for the trifle I 
had bestowed. This gave me an opportunity of observ- 
ing her person more particularly. She was a tall figure, 
her countenance composed of interesting features, and 
with every appearance of having once been handsome. 
. " Unwilling to quit the village without first satisfy- 
ing myself whether what I had seen was a solitary in- 
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stance, or a sample of its general state — or whether the 
extremity of poverty I had just beheld had arisen from 
peculiar improvidence and want of management in one 
wretched family — I went into an adjoining habitation, 
where I found a poor old woman of eighty, whose 
miserable existence was painfully continued by the^ 
maintenance of her granddaughter. Their condition, if 
possible, was more deplorable." — Curwen, i. 181 — 183. 

This wretchedness, of which all strangers who visit 
Ireland are so sensible, proceeds certainly, in great 
measure, from their accidental use of a food so cheap, 
that it encourages population to an extraordinary degree, 
lowers the price of labour, and leaves the multitudes 
which it calls into existence almost destitute of every 
thing but food. Many more live, in consequence of the 
introduction of potatoes; but all live in greater wretch- 
edness. In the progress of population, the potato must 
of course become at last as diflScult to be procured as 
any other food; and then let the political economist 
calculate what the immensity and wretchedness of a 
people must be, where the ftirther progress of popula- 
tion is checked by the difficulty of procuring potatoes. 

The consequence of the long mismanagement and 
oppression of Ireland, and of the singular circumstances 
in which it is placed, is, that it is a semibarbarous 
country ; — more shame to those who have thus ill-treated 
a fine country, and a fine people ; but it is part of the 
present case of Ireland. The barbarism of Ireland is 
evinced by the frequency and ferocity of duels — the 
hereditary clannish feuds of the common people, and* 
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the fights to which they gave birth — the atrocious 
cruelties practised in the insurrections of the common 
people — and their proneness to insurrection. The 
lower Irish live in a state of greater wretchedness than 
any other people in Europe inhabiting so fine a soil 
and climate. It is diflScult, often impossible, to execute 
the processes of law. In cases where gentlemen are 
concerned, it is often not even attempted. The con- 
duct of under-sheriffs is often very corrupt.* We are 
afraid the magistracy of Ireland is very inferior to that 
of this country; the spirit of jobbing and bribery is very 
widely diffused, and upon occasions when the utmost 
purity prevails in the sister kingdom. Military force is 
necessary all over the country, and often for the most 
common and just operations of Government. The 
behaviour of the higher to the lower orders is much less 
gentle and decent than in England. Blows from 
superiors to inferiors are more frequent, and the punish- 
ment for such aggression more doubtful. The word 
gentleman seems, in Ireland, to put an end to most pro- 
cesses at law. Arrest a gentleman ! I ! ! — take out a 
warrant against a gentleman — are modes of operation 
not very common in the administration of Irish justice. 
If a man strike the meanest peasant in England, he 
is either knocked down in his turn, or immediately 
taken before a magistrate. It is impossible to live in 
Ireland, without perceiving the various points in which 
it is inferior in civilisation. Want of unity in feeling 
and interest among the people — irritability, violence, 
* The difficulty often is to catch the sheriflf. 
TOL. JI. '^ 
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and revenge — want of comfort and cleanliness in the 
lower orders — habitual disobedience to the law — want 
of confidence in magistrates — corruption, venality, the 
perpetual necessity of recurring to military force — all 
carry back the observer to that remote and early con- 
dition of mankind, which an Englishman can learn only 
in the pages of the antiquary or the historian. We 
do not driaw this picture for censure, but for trutL 
We admire the Irish — feel the most sincere pity for 
the state of Ireland — and think the conduct of the 
English to that country to have been a system of atro- 
cious cruelty and contemptible meanness. With such 
a climate, ^ch a soil, and such a people, the infe- 
riority of Ireland to the rest of Europe is directly 
chargeable to the long wickedness of the English 
Government. 

A direct consequence of the present uncivilised state 
of Ireland is, that very little English capital travels 
there. The man who deals in steam-engines, and warps 
and woofs, is naturally alarmed by Peep-of-Day Boys, 
and nocturnal Carders ; his object is to buy and sell as 
quickly and quietly as he can; and he will naturally bear 
high taxes and rivalry in England^ or emigrate to any 
part of the Continent, or to America, rather than plunge 
into the tumult of Irish politics and passions. There is 
nothing which Ireland wants more than large manufac- 
turing towns, to take off its superfluous population* 
But internal peace must come first, and then the arts of 
peace will follow. The foreign manufacturer will hardly 
think of embarking his capital where he cannot be sure 
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that his existence is safe. Another check to the manu- 
facturing greatness of Ireland, is the scarcity — not of 
coal — but of good coal, cheaply raised; an article in 
which (in spite of papers in the Irish Transactions) they 
are lamentably inferior to the English. 

Another consequence from some of the causes we have 
stated, is the extreme idleness of the Irish labourer. 
There is nothing of the value of which the Irish seem to 
have so little notion as that of time. They scratch, pick, 
daudle, stare, gape, and do any thing but strive and 
wrestle with the task before them. The most ludicrous 
of all human objects, is an Irishman ploughing. A gi- 
gantic figure — a seven-foot machine for turning potatoes 
into human nature, wrapt up in an immense great coat, 
and urging on two starved ponies, with dreadful impre- 
cations, and uplifted shillala. The Irish crow discerns a 
coming perquisite, and is not inattentive to the pro- 
ceedings of the steeds. The furrow which is to be the 
depositary of the future crop, is not unlike, either in 
depth or regularity, to those domestic furrows which the 
nails of the meek and much-injured wife plough, in 
some family quarrel, upon the cheeks of the deservedly 
punished husband. The weeds seem to fall contentedly, 
knowing that they have ftdfiUed their destiny, and 
left behind them, for the resurrection of the ensuing 
spring, an abundant and healthy progeny. The whole 
is a scene of idleness, laziness, and poverty ; of which 
it is impossible, in this active and enterprising country, 
to form the most distant conception; but strongly in- 
dicative of habits, whether secondary or original, y{\:dsJ\ 
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Will long present a powerful impediment to the Im- 
provement of Ireland. 

The Irish character contributes something to retard 
the improvements of that country. The Irishman has 
many good qualities: he is brave, witty, generous, 
eloquent, hospitable, and open-hearted ; but he is vain, 
ostentatious, extravagant, and fond of display — light in 
counsel — deficient in perseverance-»-without skill in pri- 
vate or public economy— T-an enjoyer, not an acquirer — 
one who despises the slow and patient virtues — who 
wants the superstructure without the foundation — the 
result without the previous operation — the oak without 
the acorn and the three hundred years of expectation. 
The Irish are irascible, prone to debt, and to fight, 
and very impatient of the restraints of law. Such a 
people are not likely to keep their eyes steadily upon 
the main chance, like the Scotch or the Dutch. Eng- 
land strove very hard, at one period, to compel the 
Scotch to pay a double Church; — but Sawney took his 
pen and ink ; and finding what a sum it amounted to, 
became furious, and drew his sword. God forbid the 
Irishman should do the same ! the remedy, now, would 
be worse than the disease : but if the oppressions of 
England had been more steadily resisted a century ago, 
Ireland would not have been the scene of poverty, 
misery, and distress which it now is. 

The Catholic religion, among other causes, contri- 
butes to the backwardness and barbarism of Ireland. 
Its debasing superstition, childish ceremonies, and the 
profound submission to the priesthood which it teaches. 
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all tend to darken men's minds, to impede the progress 
of knowledge and inquiry, and to prevent Ireland from 
becoming as free, as powerftil, and as rich as the sister 
kingdom. Though sincere friends to Catholic emanci- 
pation, we are no advocates for the Catholic religion. 
We should be very glad to see a general conversion to 
Protestantism among the Irish ; but we do not think 
that violence, privations, and incapacities, are the pro- 
per methods of making proselytes. 

Such, then, is Ireland at this period — a land more 
barbarous than the rest of Europe, because it has been 
worse treated and more cruelly oppressed. Many of 
the incapacities and privations to which the Catholics 
were exposed, have been removed by law ; but, in such 
instances, they are still incapacitated and deprived by 
custom. Many cruel and oppressive laws are still en- 
forced against them. A ninth part of the population 
engrosses all the honours of the country ; the other nine 
pay a tenth of the product of the earth for the support 
of a religion in which they do not believe. There is 
little capital in the country. The great and rich men 
are called by business, or allured by pleasure, into Eng- 
land; their estates are given up to factors, and the 
utmost farthing of rent extorted from the poor, who, if 
they give up the land, cannot get employment in manu- 
factures, or regular employment in husbandry. The com- 
mon people use a sort of food so very cheap, that they can 
rear families, who cannot procure employment, and who 
have little more of the comforts of life than food. The 
Irish are light-minded — want of employment has made 
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them idle — they are irritable and brave — ^have a keen 
J-emembrance of the past wrongs they have suffered, 
and the present wrongs they are suffering, from Eng- 
land. The consequence of all this is, eternal riot and 
insurrection, a whole army of soldiers in time of pro- 
found peace, and general rebellion whenever England 
is busy with other enemies, or off her guard I And 
thus it will be while the same causes continue to operate, 
for ages to come — and worse and worse as the rapidly 
increasing population of the Catholics becomes more 
and more nimierous. 

The remedies are, time and justice ; and that justice 
consists in repealing all laws which make any distinc- 
tion between the two religions; in placing over the 
government of Ireland, not the stupid, amiable, and in- 
significant noblemen who have too often been sent 
there, but men who feel deeply the wrongs of Ireland, 
and who have an ardent wish to heal them ; who will take 
care that Catholics, when eligible, shall be elected;* 
who will share the patronage of Ireland proportionally 
among the two parties, and give to just and liberal laws 
the same vigour of execution which has hitherto been 
reserved only for decrees of tyranny, and the enact- 
ments of oppression. The injustice and hardship of 
supporting two churches must be put out of sight, if it 
cannot or ought not to be cured. The political econb- 
mist, the moralist, and the satirist, must combine te 

♦ Great merit is due to the Whigs for the patronage bestowed on 
, Catholics. 
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teach moderation and superintendence to tbe^ great Irish 
proprietors. Public talk and clamour may do some- 
thing for the poor Irish, as it did for the slayes in the 
West Indies. Ireland will become more quiet under 
such treatment^ and then more rich, n^ore comfortable^ 
and more civilised; and the horrid spectacjie of folly 
and tyranny, which it at present exhibits, may in time 
be removed from the eyes of Europe. 

There are two eminent Irishmen now in the House 
of Commons^ Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, who 
will subscribe to the justness of every syllable we have 
said upon this subject ; and who have it iu their power, 
by making it the condition of their remaining in office, 
to liberate their oativje country, and raise it to its just 
rank among the nations of the earth. Yet the Court buys 
them over, yea? aft^er year, by the pomp and perquisites 
of office; and year ^er year they come into the House 
of Commons, feeliug deeply, and describing powerfully, 
the injuries of &yb millions of their countrymen — and 
continite members of a Government that inflicts those 
evils, under the pitiful delusion that it is not a Cabinet 
XJuestion-^as if the seratchings and quarreUings of 
Kings and Queens could alone cement politiciajis 
together in indissoluble unity, while the fate and fortune 
of one-third of the empire might be compUmeuted away 
from one minist^ to another, without the smalle&t 
breach in their Cabinet alliance. Politicians, at least 
honest politicians^ should be very flexible and iaccom- 
modating in little things, very rigid and infle^ble iu 
great things. And is this iiot a great thingt Who 1:^2^ 
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painted it in finer and more commanding eloquence than 
Mr. Canning? Who has taken a more sensible and 
statesmanlike view of our miserable and cruel policy 
than Lord Castlereagh? You would think, to hear 
them, that the same planet could not contain them and 
the oppressors of their country— perhaps not the same 
solar system. Yet for money, claret, and patronage, 
they lend their countenance, assistance, and friendship, 
to the Ministers who are thfe stem and inflexible enemies 
to the emancipation of Irelatidl 

Thank God that all is not profligacy and corruption 
In the history of that devoted people — and that the 
name of Irishman does not always carry with it the idea 
of the oppressor oi* the oppfessed^-^the pldnderer or the 
plundered— ^the tyrant or the slave ! Great men hallow 
a whole people, ia.nd lift up dl who live in their time. 
What Irlshriian does not feel proud that he has lived in 
the days df GrattaN? who has not turned to him for 
comfort, from the false friends and open enemies of 
Ireland? who did riot retiieiiibei' him in the days of its 
burnings and wastings and murders? No Government 
ever dismayed him — the world could not bribe him — 
he thought Only of Ireland-«-lived for no other object — 
dedicated to her his beautiful faticy, his elegant wit, his 
manly courage^ and all the splendour of his astonishing 
eloquence. He was so bom, gtnd so gifted, that poetry, 
forensic skill, elegant literature, and all the highest 
attainments of human genius, were within his reach; 
but he thought the noblest occupation of a man was to 
make other men happy and free; and in that straight 
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line he went on for fifty years, without one Bide look, 
without one yielding thought, without one motive in his 
heart which he might not have laid open to the view of 
God and man He is gone ! — but there is not a single 
day of his honest life of which every good Irishman 
would not be more proud, than of the whole political 
existence of his countrymen — the annual deserters and 
betrayers of their native land. 
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MEMOIES OF CAPTAIN KOCK. 

{E. Eevibw, 1824.) 



Memoirs of Captain Rooky the celebrated Irish Chieftain ; with some 
Account of his Ancestors, Written by Himself. Fourth Edition. 
12mo. London, 1824. 

This agreeable and witty book is generally supposed 
to have been written by Mr. Thomas Moore, a gentle- 
man of small stature, but full of genius, and a steady 
fiiend of all that is honourable and just. He has here 
borrowed the name of a celebrated Irish leader, to ty- 
pify that spirit of violence and insurrection which is 
necessarily generated by systematic oppression, and 
rudely avengea its crinies ; and the picture he has drawn 
of its prevalence in that unhappy country, is at once 
piteous and frightful. Its effect in exciting our horror 
and indignation is in the long run increased, we think 
^—though at first it may seem counteracted, by the 
tone of levity, and even jocularity, under which he has 
chosen to veil the deep sarcasm and substantial terrors 
of his story. We smile at first, and are amused — • 
and wonder as we proceed, that the humorous narra- 
tive should produce conviction and pity — shame, abhor- 
rence^ and despair. 
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England seems to have treated Ireland much in the 
same way as Mrs. Brownrigg treated her apprentice — 
for which Mrs. Brownrigg is hanged in the first volume 
of the Newgate Calendar. Upon the whole, we think 
the apprentice is better off than the Irishman: as Mrs. 
Brownrigg merely starves and beats her, without any 
attempt to prohibit her fi:om going to any shop, or 
praying at any church, her apprentice might select; 
and once or twice, if we remember rightly, Brownrigg 
appears to have felt some compassion. Not so Old Eng- 
land, who indulges rather in a steady baseness, uniform 
brutality, and imrelenting oppression. 

Let us select from this entertaining little book a short 
history of dear Ireland, such as even some profligate 
idle member of the House of Commons, voting as his 
master bids him, may perchance throw his eye upon, 
and reflect for a moment upon the iniquity to which he 
lends his support. 

For some centuries after the reign of Henry II., the 
Irish were killed like game, by persons qualified or un- 
qualified. Whether dogs were used does not appear 
quite certain, though it is probable they were, spaniels 
as well as pointers ; and that, after a regular point by 
Basto, well backed by Ponto and Csesar, Mr. O'Donnel 
or Mr. O'Leary bolted from the thicket, and were 
bagged by the English sportsman. With Henry IL 
came in tithes, to which, in all probability, about one 
million of lives may have been sacrificed in Ireland. In 
the reign of Edward I., the Irish who were settled near 
the English, requested that the benefit of the English 
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laws might be extended to them ; but the remonstrance 
of the barons with the hesitating kmg was in substance 
this :— '* You have made us a present of these wild gen- 
tlemen, and we particularly request that no measures 
may be adopted to check us in that full range of tyranny 
and oppression in which we consider the value of such 
a gift to consist. You might as well give us sheep, and 
prevent us from shearing the wool, or roasting the 
meat." This reasoning prevailed, and the Irish were 
kept to their barbarism, and the barons preserved their 
live stock. 

*^ Read ^Orange faction' (says Captain Kock)here, 
and you have the wisdom of our rulers, at the end of 
near six centuries, in statu quo. — The grand periodic 
year of the stoics, at the close of which every thing was 
to begin again, and the same events to be all reacted in 
the same order, is, on a miniature scale, represented in 
the history of the English government in Ireland — every 
succeeding century being but a new revolution of the 
same follies, the same crimes, and the same turbulence 
that disgraced the former. But *Vive Tennemi!' say 
I : whoever may suffer by such measures. Captain Rock, 
at least, will prosper. 

*^ And such was the result at the period of which I 
am speaking. The rejection of a petition, so humble 
and so reasonable, was followed, as a matter of course, 
by one of those daring rebellions into which the revenge 
of an insulted people naturally breaks forth. The 
M^Cartys, the O'Briens, and all the other Macs and 
O's, who have been kept on the alert by similar causes 
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ever since, flew to arms under the command of a chief- 
tain of my family ; and, as the proffered handle of the 
sword had been rejected, made their inexorable masters 
at least feel its edge!^ — (pp. 23 — 25.) 

Fifty years afterwards the same request was renewed 
and refused. Up again rose Mac and O, — a just and 
necessary war ensued ; and after the usual murders, the 
usual chains were replaced upon the Irishry. All Irish- 
men were excluded from every species of office. It was 
high treason to marry with the Irish blood, and highly 
penal to receive the Irish into religious houses. War 
was waged also against their Thomas Moores, Samuel 
Eogerses, and Walter Scotts, who went about the 
country harping and singing against English oppres- 
sion. No such turbulent guests were to be received. 
The plan of making them poets-laureate, or converting 
them to loyalty by pensions of £100 per annum, had 
not then been thought of. They debarred the Irish 
even from the pleasure of running away, and fixed 
them to the soil like negroes. 

" I have thus selected," says the historian of Eock, 
^' cursorily and at random, a few features of the reigns 
preceding the Reformation, in order to show what good 
use was made of those three or four hundred years in 
attaching the Irish people to their English governors ; 
and by what a gentle course of alternatives they were 
prepared for the inoculation of a new religion, which 
was now about to be attempted upon them by the same 
skilful and friendly hands. 

"Henry the Seventh appears to have been the first 
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monarch to whom it occurred, that matters were not ma- 
naged exactly as they ought in this part of his dominions; 
and we find him — with a simplicity which is still fresh 
and youthful among our rulers — expressing his surprise 
that ' his subjects of this land should be so prone to 
faction and rebellion, and that so little advantage had 
been hitherto derived from the acquisitions of his pre- 
decessor, notwithstanding the fruitfulness and natural 
advantages of Ireland.' — Surprising, indeed, that a po- 
licy, such as we have been describing, should not have 
converted the whole country into a perfect Atlantis of 
happiness — should not have made it like the imaginary 
island of Sir Thomas More, where ' tola insula velut una 
familia est!^ — most stubborn, truly, and ungrateful, 
must that people be, upon whom, up to the very hour 
in which I write, such a long and unvarying course of 
penal laws, confiscations, and Insurrection Acts has 
been tried, without making them in the least degree in 
love with their rulers. 

" Heloise tells her tutor Abelard, that the correction 
which he inflicted upon her only served to increase the 
ardour of her affection for him ; but bayonets and hemp 
are no such ^ amoris stimuli,^ — ^One more characteristic 
anecdote of those times, and I have done. At the bat- 
tle of Knocktow, in the reign of Henry VII., when that 
remarkable man, the Earl of Kildare, assisted by the 
great O'Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained a victory 
over Clanricard of Connaught, most important to the 
English Government, Lord Gormanstown, after the 
battle, in the first insolence of success, said, turning to 
VOL. II. O 
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the Earl of Kildare, ^ We have now slaughtered our 
enemies, but, to complete the good deed, we must pro- 
ceed yet further, and — cut the throats of those Irish of 
our own party!'* Who can wonder that the Rock 
fiimily were active in those times?" (pp. 33 — 35.) 

Henry VIII. persisted in all these outrages, and ag- 
gravated them by insulting the prejudices of the peo- i 
pie. England is almost the only country in the world 
(even at present) where there is not some favourite reli- 
^ous spot, where absurd lies, little bits of cloth, feathers, 
rusty nails, splinters, and other invaluable relics, are 
treasured up, and in defence of which the whole popu- 
lation are willing to turn out and perish as one man. 
Such was the shrine of St. Kieran, the whole treasures 
of which the satellites of that corpulent tyrant turned 
out into the street, pillaged the sacred church of Clon- 
macnoise, scattered the holy nonsense of the priests to 
the winds, and burnt the real and venerable crosier of 
St. Patrick, fresh from the silversmith's shop, and formed 
of the most costly materials. Modern princes change 
the uniform of regiments : Henry changed the religion 
of kingdoms, and was determined that the belief of the 
Irish should undergo a radical and Protestant conver- 
sion. With what success this attempt was made, the 
present state of Ireland is sufficient evidence. 

" Be not dismayed," said Elizabeth, on hearing that 
O'Neal meditated some designs against her govern- 
ment ; *^ tell my friends, if he arise, it will turn to their 
advantage— ^Aere will he estates for those who wantJ* 
* JLeknd gives this anecdote on the authority of an Englishman. 
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Soon after this prophetic speech, Munster was de- 
stroyed by famine and the' sword, and near 600,000 acres 
forfeited to the Crown, and distributed among English- 
men. Sir Walter Ealeigh (the virtuous and good) 
butchered the garrison of Limerick in cold bloody after 
Lord Deputy Gray had selected 700 to be hanged. 
There were, during the reign of Elizabeth, three inva- 
sions of Ireland by the Spaniards, produced principally 
by the absurd measures of this princess for the reforma- 
tion of its religion. The Catholic clergy, in consequence 
of these measures, abandoned their cures, the churches 
fell to ruin, and the people were left without any means 
of instruction. Add to these circumstances the miu> 
der of M^Mahon, the imprisonment of M'Toole* and 
O'Dogherty, and the kidnapping of O'Donnel — all truly 
Anglo-Hibernian proceedings. The execution of the 
laws was rendered detestable and intolerable by the 
queen's officers of justice. The spirit raised by these 
transactions, besides innumerable smaller insurrections, 
gave rise to the great wars of Desmond and Hugh 
O'Neal; which, after they had worn out the ablest 
generals, discomfited the choicest troops, exhausted the 
treasure, and embarrassed the operations of Elizabeth, 
were terminated by the destruction of these two ancient 

* There are not a few of the best and most humane Englishmen of 
the present day who, when under the influence of fear or anger, would 
think it no great crime to put to death people whose names begin with 
O or Mac. The violent death of Smith, Green, or Thomson, would 
throw the neighbourhood into convulsions, and the regular forms would 
be adhered to — but little would be really thought of the death of any* 
body called O'Dogherty or O'Toole. 
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families, and by the confiscation of more than half the 
territorial surface of the ij^land. The two last years of 
O'Neal's wars cost Elizabeth £140,000 per annum, 
though the whole revenue of England at that period fell 
considerably short of £500,000. Essex, after the de- 
struction of Norris, led into Ireland an army of above 
20,000 men, which was totally bafiled and destroyed by 
Tyrone, within two years of their landing. Such was 
the importance of Irish rebellions two centuries before 
the time in which we live. Sir G. Carew attempted to 
assassinate the Lugan Earl — Mountjoy compelled the 
Irish rebels to massacre each other. In the course of a 
few months, 3000 men were starved to death in Tyrone. 
Sir Arthur Chichester, Sir Richard Manson, and other 
commanders, saw three children feeding on the flesh of 
their dead mother. Such were the golden days of good 
Queen Bess! 

By the rebellions of Dogherty in the reign of James L, 
six northern counties were confiscated, amounting to 
500,000 acres. In the same manner, 64,000 acres were 
confiscated in Athlone. The whole of his confiscations 
amount to nearly a million acres; and if Leland means 
plantation acres, they* constitute a twelfth of the whole 
kingdom according to Newenhara, and a tenth according 
to Sir W. Petty. The most shocking and scandalous 
action in the reign of James, was his attack upon the 
whole property of the province of Connaught, which he 
would have efi*ected, if he had not been bought off by a 
sum greater than he hoped to gain by his iniquity, 
besides the luxury of confiscation. The Irish, during 
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' the reign of James L, suffered under the double evUs of 
* a licentious soldiery, and a religious persecution. 

Charles the First took a bribe of ^^120,000 from his 
Irish subjects, to grant them what in those days were 
called Graces^ but in these days would be denominated 
the Elements of Justice. The money was paid, but the 
graces were never granted. One of these graces is 
curious enough: "That the clergy were not to be per- 
mitted to keep henceforward any private prisons of their 
own, but delinquents were to be committed to the 
public jails." The idea of a rector, with his own private 
jail full of dissenters, is the most ludicrous piece of 
tyranny we ever heard of. The troops in the beginning 
of Charles's reign were supported by the weekly fines 
levied upon the Catholics for non-attendance upon 
established worship. The Archbishop of Dublin went 
himself, at the head of a filq of musketeers, to disperse 
a Catholic congregation in Dublin — which object he 
effected after a considerable skirmish with the priests. 
*^ The favourite object" (says Dr. Leland, a Protestant 
clergyman, and dignitary of the Irish church) " of the 
Irish Government and the English Parliament, was, the 
utter extermination of all the Catholic inhabitants of 
Ireland." The great rebellion took place in this reign, 
and Ireland was one scene of blood and cruelty and 
confiscation. 

CromweU began his career in Ireland by massacring 
for five days the garrison of Drogheda, to whom quarter 
had been promised. Two millions and a half of acres 
:were confiscated. Whole towns were put up in lota^ 
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and sold. The Cathalics were banished from three- 
fourths of the kingdom^ and confined to Connaught. 
After a certain day, every Catholic found out of 
Connaught was to be punished with death. Fleetwood 
complains peevishly " that the people do not transport 
readily y^ — but adds, " it is dovitless a work in which the 
Lord wUl appear. ^^ Ten thousand Irish were sent as 
recruits to the Spanish army. 

^ Such was CromweWs way of settling the affairs of 
Ireland — and if a nation ts to be ruined, this method, is, 
perhaps, as good as any. It is, at least, more humane 
than the slow lingering process of exclusion, disappoint- 
ment^ and degradation, by which their hearts are worn 
out under more specious forms of tyranny; and that 
talent of despatch which Moli^re attributes to one of his 
physicians, is no ordinary merit in a practitioner like 
Cromwell: — ^C'est un homme exp6ditif, qui aime & 
depSeher ses malades ; et quand on a k mourir, cela se 
fait avec lui le plus vite du monde.' A certain military 
Duke, who complains that Ireland is but hsdf-conquered, 
would, no doubt, upon an emergency, try his hand in 
the same line of practice, and, like that ^ stem hero,' 
Mirmillo, in the Dispensary, 

" * While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Despatch the grateful patient in a day ! * 

" Among other amiable enactments against the 
Catholics at this period, the price of five pounds was 
set on the head of a Romish priest — being exactly the 
same sum offered by the same legblators for the head 
of a wolf. The Athenians, we are told, encouraged the 
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destruction of wolves by a similar reward (five 
drachmas); but it does not appear that these heathens 
bought up the heads of priests at the same rate — such 
zeal in the cause of religion being reserved for times of 
Christianity and Protestantism." — (pp. 97 — 99.) 

Nothing can show more strongly the. light in which 
the Irish were held by Cromwell, than the correspond- 
ence with Henry Cromwell, respecting the peopling of 
Jamaica from Ireland. Secretary Thurloe sends to 
Henry, the Lord Deputy in Ireland, to inform him that 
*^ a stock of Irish girls, and Irish young men, are want- 
ing for the peopling of Jamaica." The answer of Henry 
Cromwell is as follows: — "Concerning the supply of 
young men, although we must use force in taking them 
up, yet it being so much for their own good^ and likely to 
be of so great advantage to the public, it is not the least 
doubted but that you may have such a number of them 
as you may think fit to make use of on this account. 

"I shall not need repeat any thing respecting the 
girls, not doubting to answer your expectations to the 
full in that; and I think it might be of like advantage 
to your affairs there, and ours here, if you should think 
fit to send 1500 or 2000 boys to the place above men- 
tioned. We can well spare them; and who knows but 
that it may be the means of making them Englishmen, 
I mean rather Christians? As for the girls, I suppose 
you will make provisions of clothes, and other accommo- 
dations for them." Upon this, Thurloe informs Henry 
Cromwell that the council have voted 4^000 girlsy and as 
many boysy to go to Jamaica. 
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Every Catholic priest found in Ireland was hanged, 
and five pounds paid to the informer. 

^* About the years 1652 and 1653," says Colonel 
Lawrence, in his Interests of Ireland, " the plague and 
famine had so swept away whole counties, that a man 
might travel twenty or thirty miles and not see a living 
creature, either man, or beast, or bird — they being all 
dead, or had quitted those desolate places. Our soldiers 
would tell stories of the places where they saw smoke 
— it was so rare to see either smoke by day, or fire or 
candle by night." In this manner did the Irish live and 
die under Cromwell, suffering by the sword, famine, 
pestilence, and persecution, beholding the confiscation 
of a kingdom and the banishment of a race. " So that 
there perished (says Sir W. Petty) in the year 1641, 
650,000 human beings whose blood somebody must 
atone for to God and the King!! " 

In the reign of Charles II., by the Act of Settle- 
ment, four millions and a half of acres were for ever 
taken from the Irish. " This country," says the Earl of 
Essex, Lord-lieutenant in 1675, "has been perpetu- 
ally rent and torn, since his Majesty's restoration. I 
can compare it to nothing better than the flinging the 
reward, on the death of a deer, among the pack of 
hounds — where every one pulls and tears where he can 
for himself." All wool grown in Ireland was, by Act 
of Parliament, compelled to be sold to England ; and 
Irish cattle were excluded from England. The Eng- 
lish, however, were pleased to accept 30,000 head of 
cattle, sent as a gift from Ireland to the sufierers in the 
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great fire ! — and the first day of the Session, after this 
act of munificence, the Parliament passed fresh acts of 
exclusion against the productions of that country. 

"Among the many anomalous situations in which 
the Irish have been placed, by those * marriage vows, 
false as dicers' oaths/ which bind their country to Eng- 
land, the dilemma in which they found themselves at 
the Eevolution was not the least perplexing or cruel.* 
If they were loyal to the King de jure^ they were 
hanged by the King de facto; and if they escaped with 
life from the King de facto^ it was but to be plundered 
and proscribed by the King dejure afterwards. 

" * Hac gener atque socer coeant mercede suonim.' — ^Virqil. 

" * In a manner so summary, prompt, and high-mettled, 
'Twixt father and son-in-law matters were settled.' 

*^In fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland were for 
treason committed the very day on which the Prince 
and Princess of Orange accepted the crown in the 
Banqueting-house ; though the news of this event could 
not possibly have reached the other side of the Channel 
on the same day, and the Lord-lieutenant of King James, 
with an army to enforce obedience, was at that time iu 

* Among the persons most puzzled and perplexed by the two 
opposite Royal claims on their allegiance, were the clergymen of the 
Kstablished Chnrch ; who having first prayed for King James, as their 
lawful sovereign, as soon as William was proclaimed took to praying 
for him ; but again, on the success of the Jacobite forces in the north, 
very prudently prayed for King James once more, till the arrival of 
Schomberg, when, as far as his quarters reached, they returned tN> 
^praying for King William again. 
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actual possession of the govemment — so little was 
common sense consulted, or the mere decency of forms 
observed, by that rapacious spirit, which nothing less 
than the confiscation of the whole island could satisfy ; 
and which having, in the reign of James L and at the 
Restoration, despoiled the natives of no less than ten 
milUons six hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty-seven acres, now added to its plunder 
one million sixty thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
two acres more, being the amount, altogether, (accord- 
ing to Lord Clare's calculation) of the whole superficial 
contents of the island ! 

"Thus, not only had all Ireland suffered confisca^ 
tion in the course of this century, but no inconsiderable 
portion of it had been twice and even thrice confiscated. 
Well might Lord Clare say ' that the situation of the 
Irish nation, at the Revolution, stands unparalleled in 
the history of the inhabited world/" — (pp. Ill — 113.) 

By the Articles of Limerick, the Irish were promised 
the firee exercise of their religion; but from that 
period to the year 1788, every year produced some 
fresh penalty against that religion — some liberty was 
abridged, some right impaired, or some suffering in- 
creased. By acts in King William's reign, they were 
prevented from being solicitors. No Catholic was 
allowed to marry a Protestant ; and any Catholic who 
sent a son to Catholic countries for education was to 
forfeit all his lands. In the reign of Queen Anne, any 
^on of a Catholic who chose to turn Potestant got pos- 
session of the father's estate* No Papist was allowed. 
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to purchase freehold property, or to take a lease for 
more than thirty years. If a Protestant dies intestate, 
the estate is to go to the next Protestant heir, though 
all to the tenth generation should be Catholic. In the 
same manner, if a Catholic dies intestate his estate is to 
go to the next Protestant. No Papist is to dwell in 
liimerick or Galway. No Papist is to take an annuity 
for life. The widow of a Papist turning Protestant to 
have a portion of the chattels of deceased in spite of 
any will. Every Papist teaching schools to be presented 
as a regular Popish convict. Prices of catching Catho- 
lic priests from 505. to £10, according to rank. Papists 
are to answer all questions respecting other Papists, or 
to be committed to jail for twelve months. No trust 
to be undertaken for Papists. No Papists to be on 
Grand Juries. Some notion may be formed of the 
spirit of those times, from an order of the House of 
Commons, *^that the Sergeant-at-Arms should take into 
custody all Papists that should presume to come into 
Hie gallery !^^ — {Common^ Journal^ vol. iii. fol. 976.) 
During this reign, the English Parliament legislated as 
absolutely for Ireland as they do now for Rutlandshire 
— an evil not to be complained of, if they had done it as 
justly. In the reign of George I. the horses of Papists 
were seized for the militia, and rode by Protestants; 
towards which the Catholics paid double, and were 
compelled to find Protestant substitutes. They were 
prohibited from voting at vestries^ or being high or 
petty constables. An act of the English Parliament in 
. this reign opens as follows: — " Whereas attempts have 
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been lately made to shake off the subjection of Ireland 
to the Imperial Crown of these realms, be it enacted," 
&c. &c. In the reign of George II. four-sixths of the 
population were cut off from the right of voting at 
elections, by the necessity under wluch they were placed 
of taking the oath of supremacy. Barristers and solici- 
tors marrying Catholics are exposed to all the penalties 
of Catholics. Persons robbed by privateers during a 
war with a Catholic State, are to be indemnified by a 
levy on the Catholic inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
All marriages between Catholics and Protestants are 
annulled. All Popish priests celebrating them are to be 
hanged. " This system" (says Arthur Young) '^ has no 
other tendency than that of driving out of the kingdom 
all the personal wealth of the Catholics, and extinguish- 
ing their industry within it! and the face of the country, 
every object which presents itself to travellers, tells him 
how effectually this has been done." — {Young* s Tour in 
Ireland^ vol. ii. p. 48.) 

Such is the history of Ireland — for we are now at our 
own times; and the only remaining question isj whether 
the system of improvement and conciliation begun in 
the reign of George III. shall be pursued, and the 
remaining incapacities of the Catholics removed, or all 
these concessions be made insignificant by an adherence 
to that spirit of proscription which they professed to 
abolish? Looking to the sense and reason of the thing, 
and to the ordinary workingof humanity and justice, when 
assisted, as they are here, by self-interest and worldly 
policy, it might seem absurd to doubt of the result. 
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But looking to the facta and the persons by which we 
are now surrounded, we are constrained to say, that we 
greatly fear that these incapacities never will be 
removed, till they are removed by fear. What else, 
indeed, can we expect, when we see them opposed by 
such enlightened men as Mr. Peel — faintly assisted by 
men of such admirable genius as Mr. Canning — when 
Eoyal Dukes consider it as a compliment to the memory 
. of their father to continue this miserable system of 
bigotry and exclusion — when men act ignominiously 
and contemptibly on this question, who do so on no 
other question — when almost the only persons zealously 
opposed to this general baseness and fatuity are a few 
Whigs and Eeviewers, or here and there a virtuous poet 
like Mr. Moore? We repeat again, that the measure 
never will be effected but by fear. In the midst of one 
of our just and necessary wars, the Irish Catholics will 
compel this country to grant them a great deal more 
than they at present require, or even contemplate. 
We regret most severely the protraction of the disease, 
— and the danger of the remedy; — but in this way it is 
that humaix affairs are carried on! 

We are sorry we have nothing for which to praise the 
Administration on the subject of the Catholic question 
— ^but it is but justice to say, that they have been very 
zealous and active in detecting fiscal abuses in Ireland, 
in improving mercantile regulations, and in detecting 
Irish jobs. The commission on which Mr. Wallace 
presided has been of the greatest possible utility, and 
does infinite credit to the Government, The name of 
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Mr. Wallace, in any commission, has now become a 
pledge to the public that there is a real intention to in- 
vestigate and correct abuse. He stands in the singular 
predicament of being equally trusted by the rulers and 
the ruled. It is a new era in Government, when such 
men are called into action ; and, if there were not pro- 
claimed and fatal limits to that ministerial liberality — 
which, so far as it goes, we welcome without a grudge, 
and praise without a sneer — we might yet hope that, 
for the sake of mere consistency, they might be led to 
falsify our forebodings. But alas 1 there are motives 
more immediate, and therefore irresistible; and the 
time is not yet come, when it will be believed easier to 
govern Ireland by the love of the many than by the power 
of the few — when the paltrj' and dangerous machinery of 
bigoted faction and prostituted patronage may be dis- 
pensed with, and the vessel of the state be propelled by 
the natural current of popular interests, and the breath 
of popular applause. In the mean time, we cannot re- 
sist the temptation of gracing our conclusion with the 
following beautiful passage, in which the author alludes 
to the hopes that were raised at another great era of 
partial concession and liberality — that of the revolution of 
1782 — when, also, benefits were conferred which proved 
abortive, because they were incomplete — and balm 
poured into the wound, where the envenomed shaft was 
yet left to rankle. 

" And here," says the gallant Captain Eock — *^ as 
the free confession of weakness constitutes the chief 
charm and use of biography — ^I will candidly own that 
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the dawn of prosperity and concord, which I now saw 
breaking over the fortunes of my country, so dazzled 
and deceived my youthful eyes, and so unsettled every 
hereditary notion of what I owed to my name and 
family — that — shall I confess it? — I even hailed with 
pleasure the prospects of peace and freedom that seemed 
opening around me ; nay, was ready, in the boyish en- 
thusiasm of the moment, to sacrifice all my own personal 
interest in all future riots and rebellions, to the one bright, 
seducing object of my country's liberty and repose. 

** When I contemplated such a man as the venerable 
Charlemont, whose nobility was to the people like a fort 
over a valley — elevated above them solely for their de- 
fence ; who introduced the polish of the courtier into the 
camp of the freeman, and served his country with all 
that pure, Platonic devotion, which a true knight in the 
time of chivalry proffered to his mistress ; — when I lis- 
tened to the eloquence of Grattan, the very music of 
Freedom — her first, fresh matin song, after a long night 
of slavery, degradation, and sorrow y — when I saw the 
bright offerings which he brought to the shrine of his 
country — wisdom, genius, courage, and patience, invi- 
gorated and embellished by all those social and domestic 
virtues, without which the loftiest talents stand isolated 
in the moral waste around them, like the pillars of Pal- 
myra towering in a wilderness ! — when I reflected on 
all this, it not only disheartened me for the mission ef 
discord which I had undertaken, but made me secretly 
hope that it might be rendered unnecessary ; and that 
a country which could produce such men, and achieve 
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such a revolution, might yet — in spite of the joint efforts 
of the Government and my family — take her rank la 
the scale of nations, and be happy ! 

** My father, however, who saw the momentary daz- 
zle by which I was affected, soon drew me out of t\\\% 
false light of hope in which I lay basking, and set t Vie 
truth before me in a way but too convincing and omin- 
ous. * Be not deceived, boy,' he would say, ^ by t^lie 
fallacious appearances before you. Eminently gr^at 
and good as is the man to whom Ireland owes this sh ort 
era of glory, our work, believe me, will last longer thaa 
his. We have a power on our side that ^ will not will- 
ingly let us die;' and, long after Grattan shall have 
disappeared from earth — ^like that arrow shot into the 
clouds by Alcestes — effecting nothing, but leaving a 
long train of light behind him, the family of the Rocks 
will continue to flourish in all their native glory, upheld 
by the ever-watchful care of the Legislature, and foster- 
ed by that ^ nursing-mother of Liberty,' the Church.' 
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LETTER L 

My dear Sir, — As you do me the honour to ask my 
opinion respecting the constitution and proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission, and of their conduct to 
the Dignitaries of the Church, I shall write to you with- 
out any reserve upon this subject. 

The first thing which excited my surprise, was the 
Constitution of the Commission. As the reform was to 
comprehend every branch of Churchmen, Bishops, 
Dignitaries, and Parochial Clergymen, I cannot but 
think it would have been much more advisable to have 
added to the Commission some members of the two 
lower orders of the Church — they would have supplied 
that partial knowledge which appears in so many of the 
proceedings of the Commissioners to have been wanting 
—they would have attended to those interests (not 
episcopal) which appear to have been so completely 
overlooked — and they would have screened the Com- 
mission from those charges of injustice and partiality 
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which are now so generally brought against it. There 
can be no charm in the name of Bishop — ^the man who 
was a Curate yesterday is a Bishop to-day. There are 
many Prebendaries, many Eectorsj and many Vicars, 
who would have come to the Reform of the Church with 
as much integrity, wisdom, and vigour, as any Bishop 
on the Bench; and, I believe, with a miibh stronger 
recollection that all the orders of the Church were not 
to be sacrificed to the highest; and that to make their 
work respectable, and lasting, it should, in all (even its 
minutest provisions), be founded upon justice. 

All the interests of the Church in the Commutation 
of Tithes are entrusted to one parochial clergyman;* 
and I have no doubt, from what I hear of him, that they 
will be well protected. Why could not one or two such 
men haVe been added to the Commission^ and a general 
impression been created, that Government in this 
momentous <Jhange had a parental feeling for all orders 
of men whose interests might be affected by it? A 
Ministry may laugh at this, and think if they cultivate 
Bishops, that they may treat the other orders of the 
Church with contempt and neglect ; but I say, that to 
create a general impression of justice, if it be not what 
common honesty requires from any Ministry, is what 
common sense points out to them. It is strength and 
duration — it is the only power which is worth having — 
in the struggle of parties it gives victory, and is remem- 
bered, and goes down to other times. 

* The Itev. Mr. Jones is the CommissioDer appointed by the Atch- 
hishop of Canterbury to watch over the interests of the Church. 
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A mixture of different orders of Clergy in the Com- 
mission would at least have secured a decent attention to 
the representations of all; for of seven communications 
made to the Commission by Cathedrals, and involving 
very serious representations respecting high interests, 
six were totally disregarded, and the receipt of the 
papers not feven acknowledged. 

I cannot help thinking that the Commissioners have 
done a great deal too much. Reform of the Church 
was absolutely necessary — it cannot be avoided, and 
ought not to be postponed ; but I would have found out 
what really gave offence, have applied a remedy, removed 
the nuisance, and done no more. I would not have 
operated so largely on an old, and (I fear) a decaying 
building. I would not, in days of such strong political 
excitement, and amidst such a disposition to universal 
change, have done one thing more than was absolutely 
Bccessary, to remove the odium against the Establish- 
ment, the only sensible reason for issiling any Com- 
mission at all; and the means which I took to effect 
this, should have agreed as much as possible with insti- 
tutions already established. For instance, the public 
were disgusted with the spectacle of rich Prebendaries 
enjoying large incomes, and doing little or nothing for 
them. The real remedy for this would have been to 
have combined wealth and labour ; and as each of the 
present Prebendaries fell off, to have annexed the stall 
to some large and populous parish. A Prebendary of 
Canterbury or of St. Paul's, in his present state, may 
make the Church unpopular; but place him as Re.ct.<«L 
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of a parish, with 8000 or 9000 people, and in a benefice 
of little or no value, he works for his wealth, and the 
odium is removed. In like manner the Prebends, which 
are not the property of the Residentiaries, might have 
been annexed to the smallest livings of the neighbour- 
hood where the Prebendal estate was situated. The 
interval which has elapsed since the first furious demand 
for Reform would have enabled the Commissioners to 
adopt a scheme of much greater moderation than might 
perhaps have been possible at the first outbreak of 
popular indignation against the Church; and this sort 
of distribution would have given much more general 
satisfaction than the plan adopted hj Commissioners; 
for though money, in the estimation of philosophers, has 
no ear mark, it has a very deep one in the opinion of 
the multitude. The riches of the Church of Durham 
were most hated in the neighbourhood of Durham ; and 
there such changes as I have pointed out would have 
been most gladly received, and would have conciliated 
the greatest favour to the Church. The people of Kent 
cannot see why their Kentish Estates, given to the 
Cathedral of Canterbury, are to augment livings in 
Cornwall. The citizens of London see some of their 
ministers starving in the city, and the profits of the 
extinguished Prebends sent into Northumberland. 
These feelings may be very unphilosophical, but they 
are the feelings of the mass; and to the feelings of the 
mass the Reforms of the Church ought to be directed. 
In this way the evil would have been corrected where 
it was most seen and noticed* All ijatronage would 
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have been left as it was. One order of the Church 
would not have plundered the other. Nor would all 
the Cathedrals in England have been subjected to the 
unconciliating empire, and unwearied energy of one 
man. 

Instead of this quiet and cautious mode of proceeding, 
all is change, fiision, and confusion. New Bishops, new- 
Dioceses, confiscated Prebends — Clergymen changing 
Bishops, and Bishops Clergymen — mitres in Manches- 
ter, Gloucester turned into Bristol. Such a scene of 
revolution and commutation as has not been seen since 
the days of Ireton and Cromwell! and the singularity is, 
that all this has been effected by men selected from their 
age, their dignity, and their known principles; and from 
whom the considerate part of the community expected 
all the caution and calmness which these high requisites 
seemed to promise, and ought to have secured. 

The plea of making a fund is utterly untenable — the 
great object was not to make a fund; and there is the 
mistake into which the Commission have fallen: the 
object was not to add ^^10 or £20 per annum to a thou- 
sand small livings, and to diminish inequalities in a ratio 
so trifling that the public will hardly notice it; a very 
proper thing to do if higher interests were not sacri- 
ficed to it, but the great object was to remove the causes 
of hatred from the Church, by lessening such incomes 
as those of Canterbury, Durham, and London, exor- 
bitantly and absurdly great — by making idleness work — 
and by these means to lessen the envy of laymen^ It 
is impossible to make a fund which vnll xsia^tVife ^xxxalXKt 
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livings of the Church into any thing like a decent 
support for those who possess them. The whole income 
of the Church, episcopal, prebendal, and parochial, 
divided among the Clergy, would not give to each 
Clergyman an income equal to that which is enjoyed 
by the upper domestic of a great nobleman. The 
method in which the Church has been paid, and must 
continue to be paid, is by unequal divisions. All the 
enormous changes which the Commissioii is making 
will produce a very trifling difference in the inequality, 
while it will accustom more and more those enemies of 
the Church, who are studying under their Right Rev. 
Masters, to th^ boldest revolutions in Ecclesiastical 
affairs. Out of 10,478 benefices, there are 297 of about 
c£'40 per annum value, 1629 at about ^75, and 1602 
at about <£*125 j to raise all these benefices to £200 
per annum, w^ould require an annual sum of ^£^371,293 ; 
and upon 2878 of those benefices there are no houses ; 
and upon 1728 no houses fit for residence. What 
difference in the apparent inequality of the Church 
would this sum of .£^371,293 produce, if it could be 
raised I or in what degree would it lessen the odium 
which that inequality creates? The case is utterly 
hopeless ; and yet with all their confiscations the Com- 
missioners are so far from being able to raise the annual 
sum of cf 371,000, that the utmost they expect to gain 
is d&130,000 per annum. 

It seems a paradoxical statement; but the fact is, 
that the respectability of the Church, as well as of the 
Bar, is almost entirely preserved by the unequal division 
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of their revenues. A Bar of one hundred lawyers 
travel the Northern Circuit, enlightening provincial 
ignorance, curing local partialities, diffusing knowledge, 
and dispensing justice in their route : it is quite certain 
that all they gain is not equal to all that they spend ; 
if the profits wer6 equally divided there would not be 
six and eight-pence for each person, and there would 
be no Bar at all. At present, the success of the leader 
animates them all— each man hopes to be a Scarlett or 
a Brougham-— and takes out his ticket in a lottery by 
which the mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as man- 
kind are so apt to do) to his good fortune, and believing 
that the prize is reserved for him— ^disappointment and 
defeat for others. So it is with the clergy ; the whole 
income of the Church, if equally divided, would be 
about ^250 for each minister. Who would go into the 
Church and spend .^1200 or d&1500 upon his educa- 
tion, if such were the highest remuneration he could 
ever look to ? At present, men are tempted into the 
Church by the prizes of the Church, and bring into 
that Church a great deal of capital^ which enables them 
to live in decency, supporting themselves, not with the 
money of the public, but with their own money, whichj 
but for this temptation, would have been carried into 
some retail trade. The offices of the Church would 
then fall down to men little less coarse and ignorant 
than agricultural labourers — the clergyman of the parish 
would soon be seen in the squire's kitchen; and all 
this would take place in a country where poverty is 
infamous. 
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In fact, nothing can be more unjust and idle thai 
the reasoning of many laymen upon Church matters 
You choose to have an Establishment — God forbid yoi 
should choose otherwise ! and you wish to have men o: 
decent manners and good education as the Ministers o 
that Establishment : all this is very right : but are yoi 
willing to pay them as such men ought to be paidi 
Are you willing to pay to each clergyman, confining 
himself to one spot, and giving up all his time to the 
care of one parish, a salary of ^500 per annum ? Tc 
do this would require three millions to be added to the 
present Revenues of the Church ; and such an expen- 
diture is impossible. What then remains, if you will 
have a Clergy, and will not pay them equitably and 
separately, than to pay them unequally and by lottery 1 
and yet this very inequality, which secures to you a 
respectable Clergy upon the most economical terms, u 
considered by laymen as a gross abuse. It is an abuse^ 
however, which they have not the spirit to extinguish bji 
increased munificence to their Clergy, nor justice tc 
consider as the only other method by which all the 
advantages of a respectable establishment can .be pro- 
cured ; but they use it at the same time as a topic foi 
sarcasm, and a source of economy. 

This, it will be said, is a Mammonish view of the 
subject: it is so, but ithpse who make this objection 
forget the immense etfect which Mammon produces 
upon religion itself. Shall the Gospel be preached by 
men paid by the State ? shall these men be taken from 
the lower orders, and be meanly paid? shall they be 
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men of learning and education? and shall there be 
some magnificent endowments to allure such men into 
the Church ? Which of these methods is the best for 
diffusing the rational doctrines of Christianity ? Not in 
the age of the apostles, not in the abstract^ timeless, 
nameless, placeless land of the philosophers, but in the 
year 1837, in the porter-brewing, cotton-spinning, tal- 
low-melting kingdom of Great Britain, bursting with 
opulence, and flying from poverty as the greatest of 
human evils. Many different answers may be given ta 
these questions; but they are questions which, not 
ending in Mammon, have a powerful bearing on real 
religion, and deserve the deepest Consideration from its 
disciples and friends* Let the comforts of the Clergy 
go for nothing. Consider their state only as religion is 
affected by it. If upon this prificiple I am forced to 
allot to some an opulence which tny clever friend the 
Examiner would pronounce to be unapostolical, I 
cannot help it ; I must take this people with all their 
follies, and prejudices, and circumstances, and carve 
out an establishment best suited for them, however 
unfit for early Christianity in barren and conquered 
Judea. 

Not only will this measure of the Commission bring 
into the Church a lower and worse educated set of men, 
but it will have a tendency to make the Clergy fanatical. 
You will have a set of ranting, raving Pastors, who will 
wage war against all the innocent pleasures of life, vie 
with each other in extravagance of zeal, and plague 
your heart out with their nonsense and absurdity: 
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cribbage must be played in caverns, and sixpenny 
whist take refuge in the howling wilderness. In this 
way low men, doomed to hopeless poverty, and galled 
by contempt, will endeavour to force themselves into 
station and significance. 

There is an awkward passage in the memorial of the 
Church of Canterbury, which deserves some considera- 
tion from him to whom it is directed. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ^t his consecration, takes a solemn oath 
that he will maintain the rights and liberties of the 
Church of Canterbury ; as Chairman, however, of the 
Kew Commission, he seizes the patronage of that 
Church, takes two-thirds of its Revenues, and abolishes 
two-thirds of its Members. That there is an answer 
to this I am very willing to believe, but I cannot at 
present find out what it is; and this attack upon 
the Revenues and Members of Canterbury is not obe- 
dience to an Act of Parliament, but the very Act 
of Parliament which takes away, is recommended, 
drawn up, and signed by the person who has sworn 
he will never take away; and this little apparent 
inconsistency is not confined to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but is shared equally by all the Bishop 
Commissioners, who have all (unless I am grievously 
mistaken) taken similar oaths for the preservation of 
their respective Chapters. It would be more easy to 
see our way out bf this little embarrassment, if some of 
the embarrassed had not unfortunately, in the parlia- 
mentary debates on the Catholic Question, laid the 
greatest stress upon the King's oath, applauded the 
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sanctity of the monarch to the skies, rejected all com- 
ments, called for the oath in its plain meaning, and 
attributed the safety of the English Church to the 
solemn vow made by the King at the altar to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, and the other Bishops. 
I should be very sorry if this were not placed on a clear 
footing, as fools will be imputing to our Church the 
pia et religiosa CalliditaSy which is so commonly brought 
against the Catholics, 

Urbem quam dicunt Eomam, MelibcEe, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostras similem. 

The words of Henry VIII., in endowing the Cathedral 
of Canterbury, are thus given in the translation : — 
" We, therefore, dedicating the aforesaid close, site, 
circle, and precinct, to the honour and glory of the 
Holy and undivided Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, have decreed that a certain Cathedral and Me- 
tropolitan Cihurch, with one Dean, Presbyter, and 
Twelve Prebendaries Presbyters ; these verily and for 
ever to serve Almighty God shall be created, set up, set- 
tled, and established ; and the same aforesaid Cathedral 
and Metropolitan Church, with one Dean, Presbyter, 
and Twelve Prebendaries Presbyters, with other Minis- 
ters necessary for divine worship, by the tenor of these 
presents in reality, and plenitude of force, we do create, 
set up, settle, and establish, and do command to be 
established, and to be in perpetuity, and inviolably 
maintained and upheld by these presents/' And this 
is the Church, the rights and liberties of which the 
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Archbishop at his consecration swears to maintain* 
Nothing can be more Ql-natured among politicians, than 
to look back into Hansard's Debates, to see what has 
been said hj particnlar men npon particular occasions, 
and to contrast such speeches with present opinions — 
and therefore I forbear to introduce some inviting pas- 
sages upon taking oaths in their plain and obvious 
sense, both in debates on the Catholic Question and 
upon that fatal and Mezentian oath which binds the Irish 
to the English Church. 

It is quite absurd to see how all the Cathedrals are 
to be trimmed to an exact Procrustes pattern ; — quieta 
movere is the motto of the Commission : — there is to be 
every where a Dean and four Residentiaries ; but St. 
Paul and Lincoln have at present only three Residen- 
tiaries, and a Dean, who officiates in his turn as a 
Canon : — a fourth must be added to each. Why ? no- 
body wants more Prebendaries ; St. Paul's and Lincoln 
go on very well as they are. It is not for the lack of 
Prebendaries, it is for idleness, that the Church of Eng- 
land is impopular; but in the lust of reforming, the 
Commission cut and patch property as they would cut 
figures in pasteboard. This little piece of wanton 
change, however, gives to two of the Bishops, who are 
commissioners as well as Bishops, patronage of a thou- 
sand a year each ; and though I am willing not to con- 
sider this as the cause of the recommendation, yet I 
must observe it is not very common that the same per- 
sons should bring in the verdict and receive the profits 
of the suit. No other Archdeacons are paid in such a 
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manner, and no other Bishops out of the Commission 
have received such a bonus.* 

I must express my surprise that nothing in this Com- 
mission of Bishops, either in the Bill which has passed, 
or in the Report which preceded it, is said of the duties 
of Bishops. A Bishop is not now forced by law to be in 
his diocese, or to attend his duty in Parliament — he 
may be entirely absent from both ; nor are there want- 
ing instances, within these six years, where such has 
been the case. It would have been very easy to have 
placed the repairs of Episcopal Palaces (as the concur- 
rent leases of Bishops are placed) under the superin- 
tendence of Deans and Chapters; but though the 
Bishops' bill was accompanied by another bill, contain- 
ing the strictest enactments for the residence of the 
Clergy, and some very arbitrary and unjust rules for 
the repair of their houses, it did not appear upon the 
faee of the law that the Bishops had any such duties to 
perform; and yet I remember the case of a Bishop, 
dead not six years ago, who was scarcely ever seen in 
the House of Lords, or in his diocese ; and I remember 
well also the indignation with which the inhabitants of 
a great Cathedral town spoke of the conduct of another 
Bishop (now also deceased), who not only never entered 
his palace, but turned his horses into the garden. When 
I mention these instances, I am not setting myself up 
as the satirist of Bishops. I think, upon the whole, 

* This extravagantpay of Archdeacons is taken, remember, from that 
fund for the augmentation of small Livings, for the establishment of 
-which all the divisions and confiscations have been mad^ 

VOL. II. ^ 
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they do their duty in a very exemplary manner ; but 
they are not, as the late bills would have us to suppose, 
itnpeccahle. The Church Commissioners should not 
have suffered their reports and recommendations to 
paint the other branches of the Church as such slippery 
transgredient mortals, and to leave the world to imagine 
that Bishops may be safely trusted to their own good- 
ness without enactment or control. 

This squabble about patronage is said to be disgrace- 
ful. Those who mean to be idle, and insolent, because 
they are at peace, may look out of the window and say, 
" This is a disgraceful squabble between Bishops and 
Chapters;" but those who mean to be just should ask. 
Who begins? the real disgrace of the squabble is in 
the attack, and not in the defence. If any man put his 
hand into my pocket to take my property, am I dis- 
graced if I prevent him ? Churchmen are ready enough 
to be submissive to their superiors ; but were they to 
submit to a spoliation so gross, accompanied with igno- 
miny, and degradation, and to bear all this in submis- 
sive silence ? — to be accused of Nepotism by Nepotists, 
who were praising themselves indirectly by the accusa- 
tion, and benefiting themselves directly by the confis- 
cation founded on it? — the real disgrace would have 
been to have submitted to this ; and men are to be 
honoured, not disgraced, who come forth, contrary to 
their usual habits, to oppose those masters, whom, in 
common seasons, they would willingly obey ; but who, 
in this matter, have tarnished their dignity, and forgot- 
ten what they owe to tliemaelves and to us. 
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It 13 a very singular thing that the law always sus- 
pects Judges, and never suspects Bishops. If there be 
any way in which the partialities of the Judge may in- 
jure laymen, the subject is fenced round with all sorts 
of jealousies, and enactments, and prohibitions — ^all par- 
tialities are guarded against, and all propensities watch- 
ed. Where Bishops are concerned, acts of Parliament 
are drawn up for beings who can never possibly be pol- 
luted by pride, prejudice, passion, or interest. Not 
otherwise would be the case with Judges, if they, like 
the heads of the Church, legislated for themselves. 

Then comes the question of patronage: can any 
thing be more flagrantly unjust, than that the patronage 
of Cathedrals should be taken away and conferred upon 
the Bishops I I do not want to go into a long and tire- 
some history of Episcopal Nepotism ; but it is notorious 
to all, that Bishops confer their patronage upon their 
sons, and sons-in-law, and all their relations ; and it is 
really quite monstrous in the face of the world, who 
see this every day, and every hour, to turn round upon 
Deans and Chapters, and to say to them, *^ We are 
credibly informed that there are instances in your 
Chapters where preferment has not been given to the 
most learned men you can find, but to the sons and 
brothers of some of the Prebendaries. These things 
must not be — we must take these Benefices into our 
own keeping ;" and this is the language of men swarm- 
ing themselves with sons and daughters, and who, in 
enumerating the advantages of their stations, have 
always spoken of the opportunities of providing for thab: 
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families as the greatest and most important. It is, I 
admit, the duty of every man, and of every body, to 
present the best man that can be found to any living of 
which he is the Patron; but if this duty has been 
neglected, it has been neglected by Bishops quite as 
much as by Chapters ; and no man can open the *' Cle- 
rical Guide," and read two pages of it, without seeing 
that the Bench of Bishops are the last persons from 
whom any remedy of this evil is to be expected. 

The legislature has not always taken the same view 
of the comparative trustworthiness of Bishops and 
Chapters as is taken by the Commission. Bishops' 
leases for years are for twenty-one years, renewable 
every seven. When aeven years are expired, if the 
present tenant will not renew, the Bishop may grant 
a concurrent lease. How does his Lordship act on such 
occasions ? He generally asks two years' income for 
the renewal, when Chapters, not having the privilege 
of granting such concurring leases, ask only a year and 
a half; and if the Bishop's price is not given, he puts a 
son, or a daughter, or a trustee into the estate, and the 
price of the lease deferred is money saved for his 
family. But unfair and exorbitant terms may be asked 
by his Lordship, and the tenant may be unfairly dis- 
possessed; therefore, the legislature enacts that all 
those concurrent leases must be countersigned by the 
Dean and Chapter of the diocese — making them the 
safeguards against Episcopal rapacity ; and, as 1 hear 
from others, not making them so in vain. These sort 
of laws do not exactly correspond with the relative 
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Views taken of both parties by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. This view of Chapters is of course overlooked 
by a Commission of Bishops, just as all mention, of 
bridles would be omitted in a meeting of horses; but in 
this view Chapters might be made eminently useful. 
In what profession, too, are there no gradations ? Why 
is the Church of England to be nothing but a collec- 
tion of Beggars and Bishops — the Right Eeverend 
Dives in the palace, and Lazarus in orders at the gate, 
doctored by dogs, and comforted with crumbs ? 

But to take away the patronage of existing Preben- 
daries is objectionable for another class of reasons. If 
it is right to take away the patronage of my Cathedral 
and to give it to the Bishop, it is at least unjust to do 
so with my share of it during my life. Society have a 
right to improve, or to do what they think an improve 
ment, but then they have no right to do so suddenly 
and hastily, to my prejudice 1 After securing to me cer- 
tain possessions by one hundred statutes passed in six 
hundred years — after having clothed me in fine gar- 
ments, and conferred upon me pompous names, they 
have no right to turn round upon me all of a sudden, 
and to say. You are not a Dean nor a Canon-Eesiden- 
tiary, but a vagabond and an outcast, and a morbid 
excrescence upon society. This would not be a reform, 
but the grossest tyranny and oppression. If a man 
cannot live under the canopy of ancient law, where is 
he safe I how can he see his way, or lay out his plan of 
life? 

Bubitant homines serere atqae impendere coras. 
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You tolerated for a century the wicked traffic in 
daves, legislated for that species of property, encou- 
raged it by premiums, defended it in your Courts of 
Justice — ^West Indians bought and sold, trusting (as 
Englishmen ought always to trust) in Parliaments. 
Women went to the altar, promised that they should 
be supported by that property ; and children were born • 
to it, and young men were educated with it : but God 
touched the hearts of the English people, and they would 
have no slaves. The scales fell from their eyes, and 
they saw the monstrous wickedness of the traffic ; but 
then, they said, and said magnificently to the West In- 
dians, " We mean to become wiser and better, but not 
at your expense ; the loss shall be ours, and we will not 
involve you in ruin, because we are ashamed of our 
former cruelties, and have learnt a better lesson of hu- 
manity and wisdom." And this is the way in which 
improving nations ought to act, and this is the distinc- 
tion between reform and revolution. 

Justice is not changed by the magnitude or minute- 
ness of the subject. The old Cathedrals have enjoyed 
their patronage for seven hundred years, and the new 
ones since the time of Henry VIII. ; which latter pe- 
riod even gives a much longer possession than ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the legislators, who are called 
upon to plunder us, can boast of for their own estates. 
And these rights, thus sanctioned, and hallowed by 
time, are torn from theu: present possessors without the 
least warning or preparation, in the midst of all that 
fever of change which has seized upon the people, and 
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which frightens men to the core of their hearts; and 
this spoliation is made, not by low men rushing into the 
plunder of the Church and State, but by men of admi- 
rable and unimpeached character in all the relations of 
life — not by rash men of new politics, but by the an- 
cient conservators of ancient law — by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the land, high official men, invented and 
created, and put in palaces to curb the lawless changes 
and the mutations and the madness of mankind; and, 
to crown the whole, the ludicrous is added to the un- 
just, and what they take from the other branches of the 
Church they confer upon themselves. 

Never dreaming of such sudden revolutions as these, 
a Prebendary brings up his son to the Church, and 
spends a large sum of money in his education, which, 
perhaps, he can ill afford. His hope is (wicked wretch !) 
that according to the established custom of the body to 
which he (immoral man I) belongs, the chapter will 
(when his turn arrives), if his son be of fair attainments 
and good character, attend to his nefarious recommen- 
dation, and confer the living upon the young man ; and 
in an instant all his hopes are destroyed, and he finds 
his preferment seized upon, under the plea of public 
good, by a stronger churchman than liimself. I can 
call this by no other name than that of tyranny and op- 
pression. I know very well that this is not the theory 
of patronage ; but who does better? — do individual 
patrons?— do Colleges, who give in succession? — and 
as for Bishops, lives there the man so weak and foolish, 
so little observant of the past, as to believe (when thifi 
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tempest of purity and perfection has blown over) that 
the name of Blomfield will not figure in those benefices 
from which the names of Copleston, Blomberg, Tate, 
and Smith have been so virtuously excluded % I have 
no desire to make odious comparisons between the pu- 
rity of one set of patrons and another, but they are I 
forced upon me by the injustice of the Commissioners. ' ;t^ 
I must either make such comparisons, or yield up, with- fc^ 
out remonstrance, those rights to which I am fairly en- 
titled. 

It may be said that the Bishops will do better in 
future ; that now the public eye is upon them, they will 
be shamed into a more lofty and antinepotic spirit; 
but, if the argument of past superiority be given | ^^ 
up, and the hope of future amendment resorted to, 
why may we not improve as well as our masters ? but 
the Commission say, ** These excellent men (meaning 
themselves) have promised to do better, and we have 
an implicit confidence in their word : we must have the 
patronage of the Cathedrals." In the meantime we 
are ready to promise as well as the Bishops. 

With regard to that common newspaper phrase the 
public eye — there's nothing (as the Bench well know) 
more wandering and slippery than i^a^Q public eye. In five 
years hence the public eye will no more see what descrip- 
tion of men are promoted by Bishops, than it will see 
what Doctors of Law are promoted by the Turkish Uhle- 
ma ; and at the end of this period (such is the example 
set by the Commission), the public eye turned in every 
direction may not be able to see any Bishops at alL 
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in many instances, Chapters are better patrons than 
Bishops, because theh' preferment is not given exclu- 
sively to one species of Incumbents. I have a dio- 
cese now in my private eye which has undergone the 
following changes : — The first of three Bishops whom I 
remember was a man of careless easy tamper, and how 
patronage went in those early days may be conjectured 
by the following letters — which are not his, but serve 
to illustrate a system. 

THE BISHOP TO LORD A . 

My dear Lord, — I have noticed with great pleasure 
the behaviour of your Lordship's second son, and am most 
happy to have it in my power to offer to him the living 
of * * *. He will find it of considerable value; and there 
is, I understand, a very good house upon it, &c. &c. 

This is to confer a living upon a man of real merit 
out of the family; into which family, apparently sacri- 
ficed to the public good, the living is brought back by 
the second letter : — 

THE SAME TO THE SAME A TEAR AFTER. 

My dear Lord, — ^^'^ill you excuse the liberty I take 
in soliciting promotion for my grandson? He is an 
oflScer of great skill and gallantry, and can bring the most 
ample testimonials from some of the best men in the 
profession : the Areihusa frigate is, I understand, about 
to be commissioned; and if, &c. &c. 

Now I am not saying that hunu of Prebendaries 
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have not committed such enormous and stupendous 
crimes as this (a deckration which will fill the Whig 
Cabinet with horror); all that I mean to contend for is, 
that such is the practice of Bishops quite as much as it 
is of inferior Patrons. 

The second Bishop was a decided enemy of Calvin- 
istical doctrines, and no clergyman so tainted had the 
slightest chance of preferment in his diocese. 

The third Bishop could endure no man whose 
principles were not strictly Calvinistic, and who did 
not give to the Articles that kind of interpretation. 
Now here were a great mass of Clergy naturally alive 
to the emoluments of their profession, and not knowing 
which way to look or stir, because they depended so 
entirely upon the will of one person. Not otherwise is 
it with a very Whig Bishop, or a very Tory Bishop: 
but the worst case is that of a superannuated Bishop: 
here the preferment is given away, and must be given 
away by wives and daughters, or by sons, or by butlers, 
perhaps, and valets, and the poor dying Patron's para- 
lytic hand is guided to the signature of papers, the con- 
tents of which he is utterly unable to comprehend. In 
all such cases as these, the superiority of Bishops as 
Patrons will not assist that violence which the Commis- 
sioners have committed upon the patronage of Cathedrals. 

I never heard that Cathedrals had sold the patronage 
of their preferment; such a practice, however, is not 
quite unknown among the higher orders of the Church. 
When the Archbishop of Canterbury consecrates an in- 
ferior Bishop, he marks some piece of preferment in the 
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gift of the Bishop as his own. This is denominated an 
option; and when the preferment falls, it is not only in 
the gift of the Archbishop, if he is alive, but in the gift 
of his representatives if he is not. It is an absolute 
chattel, which, like any other chattel, is part of the 
Archbishop's assets; and if he died in debt, might be 
taken, and sold, for the benefit of his creditors — and 
within the memory of man such options have been 
publicly sold by auction — and if the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury were to die in debt to-morrow, such 
might be the fate of his options. What Archbishop 
Moore did with his options I do not know, but the late 
Archbishop Sutton very handsomely and properly left 
them to the present — a bequest, however, which would 
not have prevented such options from coming to the 
hammer, if Archbishop Sutton had not cleared off, 
before his death, those incumbrances which at one 
period of his life sat so heavily upon him. 

What the present Archbishop means to do with them 
I am not informed. They are not alluded to in the 
Church Returns, though they must be worth some 
thousand pounds. The Commissioners do not seem to 
know of their existence — at least they are profoundly 
silent on the subject; and the bill which passed through 
Parliament in the summer for the regulation of the 
Emoluments of Bishops does not make the most distant 
allusion to them. When a parallel was drawn between 
two species of patrons — which ended in the confiscation 
of the patronage of Cathedrals — ^when two Archbishops 
helped to draw the parallel, and profited by the parallel. 
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I have a perfect right to state this corrupt and 
unabolished practice of their own sees — sl practice which 
I never heard charged against Deans and Chapters.* 

I do not mean to imply, in the most remote degree, 
that either of the present Archbishops have sold their 
options, or ever thought of it. Purer and more high- 
minded gentlemen do not exist, nor men more utterly 
incapable of doing any thing unworthy of their high 
station; and I am convinced the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury f will imitate or exceed the munificence of his 
predecessor ; but when twenty-four public bodies are to 
be despoiled of their patronage, we must look not only 
to present men, but historically, to see how it has been 
administered in times of old, and in times also recently 
past; and to remember, that at this moment, when 
Bishops are set up as the most admirable dispensers of 
patronage — as the only persons fit to be intrusted with 
it — as Marvels, for whom law, and justice, and ancient 
possessions, ought to be set aside, that this patronage 
(very valuable because selected from the whole diocesq) 
of the two heads of the Church is liable to all the 
accidents of succession — that it may fall into the hands 

* Can anything be more shabby in a Government legislating npon 
Church abuses, than to pass over such scandals as these existing in 
high places ? Two years have passed, and they are unnoticed. 

f The options of the Archbishop of York are comparatively trifling. 
I never heard, at any period, that they have been sold; but they 
remain, like those of Canterbury, in the absolute possession of the 
Archbishop's representatives after his death. I wiU answer for it 
that the present Archbishop will do every thing with them which 
becomes his high station and high character. They ought to be 
' abolished by act of Parliament. 
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of a superannuated wife, of a profligate son, of a weak 
daughter, or a rapacious creditor — that it may be 
brought to the hammer, and publicly bid for at an 
auction, like all the other chattels of the palace; and 
that such have been the indignities to which this 
optional patronage has been exposed, from the earliest 
days of the Church to this moment. Truly, men who 
live in houses of glass (especially where the panes are 
so large) ought not to fling stones; or if they do, they 
should be especially careful at whose head they are flung. 
And then the patronage which is not seized — the 
patronage which the Chapter is allowed to present to 
its own body — ^may be divided without their consent. 
Can any thing be more thoroughly lawless, or unjust, 
than this — ^that my patronage during my life shall be 
divided without my consent? How do my rights 
during my life differ from those of a lay patron, who is 
tenant for life? and upon what principle of justice or 
common sense is his patronage protected from the Com- 
missioners' dividing power to which mine is subjected? 
That one can sell, and the other cannot sell, the next 
presentation, would be bad reasoning if it were good law; 
but it is not law, for an Ecclesiastical Corporation, 
aggregate or sole, can sell a next presentation as legally 
as a lay life-tenant can do. They have the same 
power of selling as laymen, but they never do so; that 
is, they dispense their patronage with greater propriety 
and delicacy, which, in the estimate of the Commia- 
sioners, seems to make their right weaker, and the 
reasons for taking it away more powerful. 
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Not only are laymen guarded by the same act which 
gives the power of dividing livings to the Commissioners, 
but Bishops are also guarded. The Commissioners may 
divide the livings of Chapters without their consent; 
but before they can touch the living of a Bishop, his con- 
sent must be obtained. It seems after a few of those 
examples, to become a little clearer, and more intelli- 
gible, why the appointment of any other Ecclesiastics 
than Bishops was so disagreeable to the Bench. 

The reasoning then is this : If a good living be vacant 
in the patronage of a Chapter, they will only think of 
conferring ii on one of their body or their friends. If 
euch a living fall to the gift of a Bishop, he will totally 
overlook the interests of his sons and daughters, and 
divide the living into small portions for the good of the 
public; and with these sort of anilities, Whig leaders, 
whose interest it is to lull the Bishops into a reform, pre- 
tend to be satisfied; and upon this intolerable nonsense 
they are not ashamed to justify spoliation.* 

A division is set up between public and private 
patronage, and it is pretended that one is holden in 
trust for the public, the other is private property. This 
is mere theory — a slight film thrown over convenient 
injustice. Henry VIII, gave to the Duke of Bedford 
much of his patronage. Eoger de Hoveden gave to 
the Church of St. Paul's much of their patronage 
before the Eussells were in existence. The Duke had 
the legal power to give his preferment to whom he pleases 

• These reasonings have had their effect, and manj early acts of in- 
justice of the Commission have been subsequently corrected. 
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- — 80 have we. We are both under the same moral and 
religious restraint to administer that patronage properly 
— the trust is precisely the same to both: and if the 
public good require it, the power of dividing livings 
without the consent of patrons should be given in all 
instances^ and not confined as a mark of infamy to 
Cathedrals alone. This is not the real reason of the 
difference: Bishops are the active members of the Com- 
mission — they do not choose that their own patronage 
should be meddled with, and they know that the Laity 
would not allow for a moment that their livings should 
be pulled to pieces by Bishops; and that if such a pro- 
posal were made, there would be more danger of the 
Bishop being pulled to pieces than the living. The real 
distinction is, between the weak and the strong — 
between those who have power to resist encroachments, 
and those who have not. This is the reason why we 
are selected for experiment, and so it is with all the bill 
from beginning to end. There is purple and fine linen 
in every line of it. 

Another strong objection to the dividing power of the 
Commission is this: according to the printed bill 
brought forward last session, if the living be not taken 
by some members of the body, it lapses to the Bishop. 
Suppose then the same person to be Bishop and Commis- 
sioner, he breaks the living into little pieces as a Com- 
missioner, and after it is rejected in its impoverished 
state by the Chapter, he gives it away as Bishop of the 
diocese. The only answer that is given to such objec- 
tions is, the impeccability of Bishops; and upon this 
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principle the whole bill has been constructed: and here 
is the great mistake about Bishops. They are, upon 
the whole, very good and worthy men? but* they are 
not (as many ancient ladies suppose) wholly exempt 
from human infirmities: they have their malice, hatred, 
uncharitableness, persecution, and interest, like other 
men ; and an Administration who did not think it more 
magnificent to laugh at the lower Clergy, than to pro- 
tect them, should suflPer no Ecclesiastical Bill to pass 
through Parliament, without seriously considering how 
its provisions may affect the happiness of poor Clergy- 
men pushed into living-tombs, and pining in solitude — 

Vates procul atque in sola relegant 
Fascna, post montem oppositum, et trans flumina lata. 

There is a practice among some Bishojis, which may 
as well be mentioned here as any where else, but which 
I think cannot be too severely reprobated. They send 
for a Clergyman, and insist upon his giving evidence 
respecting the character and conduct of his neighbour. 
Does he hunt? Does he shoot? Is he in debt? Is he 
temperate? Does he attend to his parish? &c. &c. 
Now what is this but to destroy for all Clergymen the 
very elements of social life — to put an end to all con- 
fidence between man and man — and to disseminate 
among gentlemen, who are bound to live in concord, 
every feeling of resentment, hatred, and suspicion? but 
the very essence of tyranny is to act, as if the finer 
feelings, like the finer dishes, were delicacies only for 
the rich and great, and that little people have no taste 
for them and no right to them. A good and honest 
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Bishop (I thank God there are many who deserve that 
character!) ought to suspect himself, and carefully to 
watch his own heart. He is all of a sudden elevated 
from beiug a tutor, dining at an early hour with his pupil, 
(and occasionally, it is believed, on cold meat,) to be a 
spiritual Lord; he is dressed in a magnificent dress, 
decorated with a title, flattered by Chaplains, and sur- 
rounded by little people looking up for the things which 
he has to give away; and this often happens to a man 
who has had no opportunities of seeing the world, 
whose parents were in very humble life, and who has 
given up all his thoughts to the Frogs of Aristophanes 
and the Targum of Onkelos. How is it possible that 
such a man should not lose his head ? that he should 
not swell ? that he should not be guilty of a thousand 
follies, and worry and tease to death (before he recovers 
his common sense) a hundred men as good, and as wise, 
and as able as himself? 

The history of the division of Edmonton has, I under- 
stand, been repeatedly stated in the Commission — and, 
told as it has been by a decided advocate, and with no 
sort of evidence called for on the other side of the 
question, has produced an unfair impression against 
Chapters.* The history is shortly this: — besides the 
Mother Church of Edmonton, there are two Chapels — 
Southgate, and Winchmore Hill Chapel. Winchmore 

* Since writing this, and after declining tlie living for myself, I have 
had the pleasare of seeing it presented in an undivided state to my 
amiable and excellent friend, Mr. Tate, who, after a long life of moods 
and tenses, has acquired (as he has deserved) ease and opulence in his 
old age. 

VOL, II» -ft. 
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Hill Chapel was built by the Society for building 
Churches, upon the same plan as the portions of 
Marylebone are arranged: the Clergyman was to be 
remunerated by the lease of the pews, and if curates 
with talents for preaching had been placed there, they 
might have gained ^200 per annum. Though men of 
perfectly respectable and honourable character, they 
were not endowed with this sort of talent, and they 
gained no more than from £90 to o6*100 per annum. 
The Bishop of London applied to the Cathedral of St. 
Paul's to consent to £250 per annum, in addition to the 
proceeds from the letting of the pews, or that propor- 
tion of the whole of the value of the living should be 
allotted to the Chapel of Winchmore; and at the same 
time we received an aipplication from the chapel at 
Southgate, that another considerable portion, I forget 
what, but believe it to have been rather less (perhaps 
£200)f should be allotted to them, and the whole living 
severed into three parishes* Now the living of Edmon- 
ton is about if^l350 per annum, besides surplice fees; 
but this £1350 depends upon a Corn Rent of 10s. 3^/. 
per bushel, present valuation, which at the next valua- 
tion would, in the opinion of eminent land surveyers, 
whom we consulted, be reduced to about 6s. per bushel, 
so that the living, considering the reduction also of all 
voluntary offerings to the Church, would be reduced 
one half, and this half was to be divided into three, and 
one or two Curates (two Curates by the present bill) 
to be kept by the Vicar of the old Church ; and thus 
three clerical bei^aiB were, by the activity of ihe 
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Bishop of London, to be established in a district where 
the extreme dearness of all provisions is the plea for 
making the See of London double in value to that of 
any Bishopric in the country. To this we declined to 
agree; and this, heard only on one side, with the total 
omission of the changing value of the Benefice from the 
price of corn, has most probably been the parent of the 
clause in question. The right cure for this and all 
similar cases would be, to give the Bishop a power of 
allotting to such Chapels as high a salary as to any other 
Curate in the diocese, taking, as part of that salary, 
whatever was received from the lease of the pews, and 
to this no reasonable man could or would object: but 
this is not enough — all must bow to one man — ^' Chaj)- 
ters must be taught submission. No pamphlets, no 
meeting of independent Prebendaries, to remonstrate 
against the proceedings of their superiors — no opulence 
and ease but mine." 

Some effect was produced also upon the Commission 
by the evidence of a Prelate who is both Dean and 
Bishop,* and who gave it as his opinion, that the 
patronage of Bishops was given upon better principles 
than that of Chapters, which, translated into fair 
English, is no more than this — that the said witness, 
not meaning to mislead, but himself deceived, has his 
own way entirely in his diocese, and can only have it 
partially in his chapter. 

* Til is Prelate stated it as his opinion to the Commission, that in 
future all Prelates ought to declare that they held their patronage in 
trust for the public. 
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There is a rumour that these reasonings, with which 
thev were assailed from so many quarters in the kst 
Session of Parliament, have not been without their 
effect, and that it is the intention of the Commissioners 
only to take away the patronage from the Cathedrals 
exactly in proportion as the numbers of their Members 
are reduced. Such may be the intention of the Com- 
missioners; but as that intention has not been publicly 
■Jiotified, it depends only upon report; and the Commis- 
sioners have changed their minds so often that they 
may alter their intentions twenty times again before the 
meeting of Parliament. The whole of my observations 
in this letter are grounded upon their bills of last year 
— ^which Lord John Russell stated his intention of rein- 
troducing at the beginning of this Session. If they 
have any new plans, they ought to have published them 
three months ago — and to have given to the Clergy an 
ample opportunity of considering them; but this they 
take the greatest care never to do. The policy of the 
Government and of the Commissioners is to hurry their 
Bills through with such rapidity that very little time is 
given to those who suffer by them for consideration and 
remonstrance, and we must be prepared for the worst 
beforehand. You are cashiered and confiscated before 
you can look about you — if you leave home for six weeks, 
in these times, you find a Commissioner in possession 
of your house and office. 

A report has reached my ears, that though all other 
Cathedrals are to retain patronage exactly equal to their 
reduced numbers, a separate measure of justice is to be 
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used for St. Paul's; that our numbers are to be 
augmented by a fifth; and our patronage reduced by a 
third; and this immediately on the passing of the Bill. 
That the Bishop of Exeter, for instance, is to receive 
his augmentation of patronage only in proportion as the 
Prebendaries die off, and the Prebendaries themselves 
vrill, as long as they live, remain in the same propor- 
tional state as to patronage; and that when they are 
reduced to four (their stationary number), they will 
retain one-third of all the patronage the twelve now 
possess. Whether this be wise or not, is a separate 
question, but at least it is just; the four who remain 
cannot with any colour of justice complain that they do 
not retain all the patronage which was divided among 
twelve; but, at St. Paul's, not only are our numbers to 
be augmented by a fifth, but the patronage of fifteen of 
our best livings is to be instantly conferred upon the 
Bishop of London. This little episode of plunder 
involves three separate acts of gross injustice; in the 
first place, if only our numbers had been augmented by 
a fifth (in itself a mere bonus to the Commissioners), our 
patronage would have been reduced one-fifth in value. 
Secondly, one-third of the preferment is to be taken 
away immediately, and these two added together make 
eight-fifteenths, or more than one half of our w^hole 
patronage. So that when all the Cathedrals are reduced 
to their reformed numbers, each Cathedral will enjoy 
precisely the same proportion of patronage as it now 
does, and each member of every other Cathedral will 
have precisely the same means of promoting men oC 
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merit or men of his own family, as is now possessed; 
while less thaii half of these advantages will remain to 
St. Paul's. Thirdly, if the Bishop of London were to 
wait (as all the other Bishops by this arrangement must 
wait) till the present patrons die off, the injustice would 
be to the future body ; but by this scheme, every present 
Incumbent of St. Paul's is instantly deprived of eight- 
fifteenths of his patronage; while every other member 
of every other Cathedral (as far as patronage is con- 
cerned) remains precisely in the same state in which he 
was before. Why this blow is levelled against St. Paul's 
I cannot conceive; still less can I imagine why the 
Bishop of London is not to wait, as all other Bishops 
are forced to wait, for the death of the pyesent Patrons. 
There is a reason, indeed, for not waiting, by which (had 
I to do with a person of less elevated character than the 
Bishop of London) I would endeavour to explain this 
precipitate seizure of patronage — and that is, that the 
livings assigned to him in this remarkable scheme are 
all very valuable, and the incumbents all very old. 
But I shall pass over this scheme as a mere supposition, 
invented to bring the Commission into disrepute — a 
scheme to which it is utterly impossible the Commis- 
sioners should ever affix their names. 

I should have thought, if the love of what is just had 
not excited the Commissioner Bishops, that the ridicule 
of men voting such comfortable things to themselves as 
the Prebendal patronage, would have alarmed them; 
but they want to sacrifice with other men's hecatombs, 
and to enjoy^ at the same time, the character of great 
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disinterestedness, and the luxury of unjust spoliation. 
It was thought necessary to make a fund; and the Pre- 
bends in the gift of the Bishops * were appropriated to 
that purpose. The Bishops who consented to this have 
then made a great sacrifice: — true, but they have taken 
more out of our pockets than they have disbursed from 
their own. Where then is the sacrifice? They must 
either give back the patronage or the martyrdom; if 
they choose to be martyrs — which I hope they will do 
— let them give us back our patronage: if they prefer the 
patronage, they must not talk of being martyrs — they 
cannot effect this double sensuality, and combine the sweet 
flavour of rapine with the aromatic odour of sanctity. 

We are told, if you agitate these questions among 
yourselves, you will have the democratic Philistines 
come down upon you, and sweep you all away together. 
Be it so; I am quite ready to be swept away when the 
time comes. Every bo4y haa their favourite death: 
some delight in apoplexy, and others prefer marasmus. 
I would infinitely rather be crushed by democrats, than, 
under the plea of the public good, be mildly and blandly 
absorbed by Bishops. 

I met the other day, in an old Dutch Chronicle, with 
a passage so apposite to this subject, that, though it is 

* The Bishops have, however, seci^Fed for themselves all the Livings 
which were in the separate gifts of Prebendaries and Deans, and they 
have received from the Crown a very li»rge contribution of valuable 
patronage; why or wherefore is known only to the unfathomable 
wisdom of Ministers. The glory of martyrdom can be confined only 
at best to the Bishops of the old Cathedrals, for there are scarcely any 
separate Prebends in the new Cathedrals. 
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somewhat too light for the occasion, I cannot abstain 
from quoting it. There was a great meeting of all the 
Clergy at Dordrecht, and the Chronicler thus describes 
it, which I give in the language of the translation: — 
^^ And there was great store of Bishops in the town, in. 
their robes goodly to behold, and all the great men ot 
the State were there, and folks poured in in boats on 
the Meuse, the Merve, the Rhine, and the Linge, 
coming from the Isle of Beverlandt and Isselmond, and 
from all quarters in the Bailiwick of Dort; Arminians 
and Gomarists, with the friends of John Barneveldt and 
of Hugh Grote. And before my Lords the Bishops, 
Simon of Gloucester, who was a Bishop in those parts, 
disputed with Vorstius and Leoline the Monk, and 
Inany texts of Scripture were bandied to and fro; and 
when this was done, and many propositions made, and 
it waxed towards twelve of the clock, my Lords .the 
Bishops prepared to set them down to a fair repast, in 
which was great store of good things — and among the 
rest a roasted peacock, having in lieu of a tail the arms 
and banners of the Archbishop, which was a goodly 
sight to all who favoured the Church — and then the 
Archbishop would say a grace, as was seemly to do, he 
being a very holy man; but ere he had finished, a great 
mob of townspeople and folks from the country, who 
were gathered under the window, cried out Bread! 
bread! for there was a great famine, and wheat had 
risen to three times the ordinary price of the sleich;* 

* A measure in the Bailiwick of Dort, containing two gaUons ono 

pint Englisli dry measure. 
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and when they had done crying Bread! bread! they 
called out No Bishops! — and began to cast up stones at 
the windows. Whereat my Lords the Bishops were in 
a great fright, and cast their dinner out of the window 
to appease the mob, and so the men of that town were 
well pleased, and did devour the meats with a great 
appetite; and then you might have seen my Lords 
standing with empty plates, and looking wistfully at 
each other, till Simbn of Gloucester, he who disputed 
with Leoline the Monk, stood up among them and said, 
* Good my Lords^ is it your pleasure to stand Iiei^efastingy 
and that those who count lower in the Church tlian you do 
should feast and fluster ? Let us order to us the dinner of 
tJie Deans and Canons^ which is making ready for them in 
the chamber below.' And this speech of Simon of 
Gloucester pleased the Bishops much; and so they sent 
for the host, one William of Ypres, and told him it was 
for the public good, and he, much fearing the Bishops, 
brought them the dinner of the Deans and Canons; and 
so the Deans and Canons went away without dinner, 
and were pelted by the men of the town, because they 
had not put any meat out of the window like the 
Bishops; and when the Count came to hear of it, he 
said it was a pleasant conceit, and tliat the Bishops were 
right cunning men^ and had dinged the Canons well^ 

When I talk of sacrifices, I mean the sacrifices of the 
Bishop Commissioners, for we are given to understand 
that the great mass of Bishops were never consulted at 
all about these proceedings; that they are contrary to 
every thuig which consultations at Lambeth, ^\:^N\Si\ia» 
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to the Commission^ had led them to expect; and that 
they are totally disapproved of by them. The voluntary 
sacrifice, then (for it is no sacrifice if it be not voluntary), 
is in the Bishop Commissioners only; and besides the 
indenmification which they have voted to themselves 
out of the patronage of the Cathedrals, they will have 
all that never-ending patronage which is to proceed 
from the working of the Commission, and the endow- 
ments bestowed upon different livings. So much for 
episcopal sacrifices! 

And who does not see the end and meaning of all 
this? The Lay Commissioners, who are members of 
the Government, cannot and will not attend — the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury are quiet and 
amiable men, going fast down in the vale of life — some 
of the members of the Commission are expletives — 
some must be absent in their dioceses — the Bishop of 
London is passionately fond of labour, has certainly no 
aversion to power, is of quick temper, great ability, 
thoroughly versant in ecclesiastical law, and always in 
London. He will become the Commission, and when 
the Church of England is mentioned, it will only mean 
Charles JameSj of London^ who will enjoy a greater 
power than has ever been possessed by any Churchman 
since the days of Laud, and will become the Church of 
England here upon earth. As for the Commission itself, 
there is scarcely any power which is not given to it. 
They may call for every paper in the world, and every 
human creature who possesses it, and do what they like 
to one or the other. It is hopeless to contend with 
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such a body; and most painful to think that it has been 
established under a Whig Goverament.* A Commissioa 
of Tory Churchmen, established for such purposes, 
should have been framed with the utmost jealousy, 
and with the most cautious circumspection of its 
powers, and with the most earnest w^ish for its extinc- 
tion when the purposes of its creation were answer- 
ed. The Government have done every thing in their 
power to make it vexatious, omnipotent, and ever- 
lasting. This immense power, flung into the hands 
of an individual, is one of the many foolish con- 
sequences which proceed from the centralisation of the 
Bill, and the unwillingness to employ the local know- 
ledge of the Bishops in the process of annexing 
dignified to parochial preferment. 

There is a third Bill coneocted by the Commission- 
Bishops, in which the great principle of increasing the 
power of the Bench has certainly not been lost sight of: 
— A brother Clergyman falls ill suddenly in the country, 
and he begs his clerical neighbour to do duty for him in 
theafternoon,thinkingitbetterthat there shouldbe single 
service in two churches, than two services in one, and 
none in the other. The Clergyman who accedes to this 
request is liable to a penalty of £5. There is a harsh- 
ness and ill-nature in this — a gross ignorance of the 
state of the poorer Clergy — a hard-heartedness pro- 
duced by the long enjoyment of wealth and power, 

* I am speakiog here of the permanent Commission established by 
Act of Parliament in 1835. The Commission for reporting had come 
to an end six months before this letter was written. 
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which makes it quite intolerable. I speak of it as it 
stands in the Bill of last year.* 

If a Clergyman has a living of «f 400 per annum, and 
a population of two thousand persons, the Bishop can 
compel him to keep a Curate, to whom he can allot any 
salary which he may allot to any other Curate; in other 
words, he may take away half the income of the clergy- 
man, and instantly ruin him — and this without any 
complaint from the Vestry; with every testimonial of 
the most perfect satisfaction of the Parish in the labours 
of a Minister, who may, perhaps, be dedicating his whole 
life to their improvement. I think I remember that the 
Bishop of London once attempted this before he was a 
Commissioner, and was defeated. — I had no manner of 
doubt that it would speedily become the law, after the 
Commission had begun to operate. The Bishop of 
London is said to have declared, after this trial, that if 
it was not law it should soon he law:\ and law you will 
see it will become. In fact, he can slip into any 
Ecclesiastical Act of Parliament any thing he pleases. 
There is nobody to heed or to contradict him; provided 
the power of Bishops is extended by it, no Bishop is so 
ungenteel as to oppose the Act of his Right 
Eeverend Brother ; and there are not many men who 
have knowledge, eloquence, or force of character to 
stand up against the Bishop of London, and, above all, 

* This is also given up. 

t The Bishop of London denies that he ever said this; hut the 
Bishop of London affects short sharp sayings, seasoned, I am afra^'d, 
sometimes with a little indiscretion ; and these sayings are not neces- 
s&rily forgotten because he forgets thenu 
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of industry to watch him. The Ministry, and the Lay 
Lords, and the House of Commons, care nothing ahout 
the matter ; and the Clergy themselves, in a state of 
the greatest ignorance as to what is passing in the 
world, find their chains heavier and heavier, without 
knowing who or what has produced the additional 
encumbrance. A good honest Whig Minister should 
have two or three stout-hearted parish priests in his 
train to watch the Bishops' bill, and to see that they 
were constructed on other principles than that Bishops 
can do no wrong j and cannot have too much power. The 
Whigs do nothing of this, and yet they complain that 
they are hated by the Clergy, and that in all elections 
the Clergy are their bitterest enemies. Suppose they 
were to try a little justice, a little notice, and a little 
protection. It would take more time than quizzing, 
and contempt, but it might do some good. 

The Bishop puts a great number of questions to his 
Clergy, which they are to be compelled, by this new law 
of the Commission, to answer under a penalty, and if they 
do answer, they incur, perhaps, a still heavier penalty. 
"Have you had two services in your Church all the year?" 
— " I decline to answer."—" Then I fine you <£^20."— " I 
have only had one service." — " Then I fine you d6*250." 
In what other profession are men placed beween this 
double fire of penalties, and compelled to criminate them- 
selves ? It has been disused in England, I believe, ever 
since the time of Laud and the Star Chamber.* 

* This attempt npon the happiness and independence of the Clergy 
has been abandoned. 
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By the same Bill, as it first emanated from the Com- 
mission, a Bishop could compel a clergyman to expend 
three years' income upon a house in which he had 
resided perhaps fifty years, and in which he had brought 
up a large family. With great difficulty, some slight 
modification of this enormous power was obtained, and 
it was a little improved in the amended Bill.* In the 
same way an attempt was made to try delinquent 
Clergymen, by a jury of Clergymen, nominated by the 
Bishop; but this was too bad, and was not endured for 
an instant; still it showed the same love of power and 
the same principle of impeccability y for the Bill is ex- 
pressly confined to all suits and complaints against 
persons below tJie dignity and degree of Bishops, The 
truth is, that there are very few men in either House 
of Parliament (Ministers or any one else), who ever 
think of the happiness and comfort of the working 
Clergy, or bestow one thought upon guarding them 

* I perceive that the Archbishop of Canterbuiy borrows money for 
the improvement of his palace, and pays the principal off in forty years. 
This is quite as soon as a debt incurred for such public purposes ought 
to be paid off, and the Archbishop has done rightly to take that period. 
In process of time I think it very likely that this indulgence will be 
extended to country Clergymen, who are compelled to pay off the 
debts for buildings (which they are compelled to undertake) in twenty 
years ; and by the new Bill, not yet passed, this indulgence is extended 
to thirty years. Why poor Clergymen have been compelled for the 
last five years to pay off the encumbrances at the rate of one-twentieth 
per annum, and are now compelled to pay them off, or will, when the 
Bill passes, be so compelled, at the rate of one-thirtieth per annum, 
when the Archbishop takes forty years to do the same thing, and has 
made that bargain in the year 1831, I really cannot tell. A Clergy- 
man who does not reside is forced to pay off his building debt in ten 
years. 
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from the increased and increasing power of their en- 
croaching masters. What is called taking care of the 
Church is taking care of the Bishops; and all Bills for 
the management of the Clergy are left to the concoction 
of men who very naturally believe they are improving 
the Church when they are increasing their own power. 
There are many Bishops too generous, too humane, and 
too Christian, to oppress a poor Clergyman; but I have 
seen (I am sorry to say) many grievous instances of 
partiality, rlideness, and oppression.* I have seen 
Clergymen treated by them with a violence and con- 
tempt which the lowest sefvant in the Bishop's establish- 
ment would not have endured for a single moment; and 
if there be a helpless, friendless, wretched being in the 
community, it is a poor Clergyman in the country, with 
a large family. If there be an object of compassion, he 
is one. If there be any occasion in life where a great 
man shotrld lay aside his affice, and put on those kind 
looks, and use those kind words which raise the humble 
from the dust, these are the occasions when those best 
parts of the Christian character ought to be displayed. 

I would instance the unlimited power which a Bishop 
possesses over a Curate, as a very unfair degree of 
power for any man to possess. Take the following 
dialogue, which represents a real event. 

Bishop. — Sir, I understand you frequent the Meetings 
of the Bible Society? 

Curate. — Yes, my Lord, I do. 

* What Bisnops like best in their Clergy is a droppiDg-down-dead< 
X^ess of manner. 
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Bishop, — Sir, I tell you plainly, if you continue to da 
so, I shall silence you from preaching in my diocese. 

Curate. — My Lord, I am very sorry to incur your in- 
dignation, but I frequent that Society upon principle, 
because I think it eminently serviceable to the cause of 
the Gospel. 

Bishop. — Sir, I do not enter into your reasons, but 
tell you plainly, if you continue to go there you shall I o: 
be silenced. I p 

The young man did go, and was silenced; — and as o] 
Bishops have always a great deal of clever machinery h< 
at work of testimonials and hene-decessits^ and always a le 
lawyer at their elbow under the name of a secretary, a aj 
Curate excluded from one diocese is excluded from all. C 

His remedy is an appeal to the Archbishop flrom the tl 

Bishop: his worldly goods, however, amount to ten tl 

pounds: he never was in London: he dreads such a e^ 

tribunal as an Archbishop; he thinks, perhaps, in time y 

the Bishop may be softened: if he is compelled to restore ^ 

him, the enmity will be immortal. It would be just as I 1^ 
rational to give to a frog or a rabbit, upon which the 
physician is about to experiment, an appeal to the 
Zoological Society, as to give to a country Curate an 
appeal to the Archbishop against his purple oppressor. 

The errors of the Bill are a public concern — the 
injustice of the BiU is a private concern. Give us our 
patronage for life.* Treat the Cathedrals all alike, with 
the same measure of justice. Don't divide livings in 
the patronage of present Incumbents without their con- 
* This has now been given to us. 
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sent — or do the same with all livings. If these points 
be attended to in the forthcoming Bill, all complaint of 
unfairness and injiLstice will he at an end. I shall still 
think, that the Commissioners have been very rash and 
indiscreet, that they have evinced a contempt for 
existing institutions, and a spirit of destruction which 
will be copied to the life hereafter, by Commissioners 
of a very different description. Bishops live in high 
places with high people, or with little people who depend 
upon them. They walk dehcately, like Agag, They 
hear only one sort of conversation, and avoid bold reck- 
less men, as a lady veils herself from rough breezes. I 
am half inclined to think sometimes, that the Bishop 
Commissioners really think that they are finally settling 
the Church; that the House of Lords will be open to 
the Bench for ages; and that many Archbishops in 
succession will enjoy their fifteen thousand pounds a 
year in Lambeth. I wish I could do for the Bishop 
Commissioners what his mother did for JEneas, in the 
last days of Troy : — . 

Omn£m quae nunc obducta tuenti 
Mortales hebatat visus tibi, et humida circum 
Caligat, nubem eripiam 
Apparent dirse facies, &c. &c. 

It is ominous for liberty when Sydney and Russell 
cannot agree; but when Lord John Eussell, in the 
House of Commons, said, that we showed no disposition 
to make any sacrifices for the good of the Church, I 
took the liberty to remind that excellent person that he 
must first of all prove it to be for the good of the Church 

VOL. II. ^ 
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that our patronage should be taken away by the Bishops, 
and then he might find fault with us for not consentiDs: 
to the sacrifice. 

I have little or no personal nor pecuniary interest in 
these things, and have made all possible exertion (as 
two or three persons in power well knowj that they 
should not come before the public. I have no son nor 
son-in-law in the Church, for whom I want any patron- 
age. If I were young enough to survive any incumbent 
of St. Paul's, my own preferment is too agreeably 
circumstanced to make it at all probable I should avail 
myself of the opportunity. I am a sincere advocate for 
Church Eeform; but I think it very possible, and even 
very easy, to have removed all odium from the Establish- 
ment in a much less violent, and revolutionary manner, 
without committing or attempting such flagrant acts of 
injustice, and without leaving behind an odious Court 
of Inquisition, which will inevitably fall into the hands 
of a single individual, and will be an eternal source of 
vexation, jealousy, and change. I give sincere credit 
to the Commissioners for good intentions. How can 
such men have intended any thing but good ? And I 
firmly believe that they are hardly conscious of the 
extraordinary predilection they have shown for Bishops 
in all their proceedings: it is like those errors in trades- 
men's bills of which the retail arithmetician is really 
unconscious, but which somehow or another always 
happens to be in his own favour. Such men as the 
Commissioners do not say this patronage belongs justly 
to the Cathedrals, and we will take it away unjustly for 
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ourselves; but after the manner of human nature a 
thousand weak reasons prevail, which would have no 
effect, if self-interest were not concerned: they are 
practising a deception on themselves, and sincerely 
believe they are doing right. When I talk of spoil and 
plunder, I do not speak of the intention, but of the 
effect, and the precedent. 

Still the Commissioners are on the eve of entailing 
an immense evil upon the country, and unfortunately 
they have gone so far, that it is necessary they should 
ruin the Cathedrals to preserve their character for con- 
sistency. They themselves have been frightened a great 
deal too much by the mob; have overlooked the chances 
in their favour produced by delay; have been afraid of 
being suspected (as Tories) of not doing enough; and 
have aUowed themselves to be hurried on by the con- 
stitutional impetuosity of one man, who cannot be 
brought to believe that wisdom often consists in leaving 
alone, standing still, and doing nothing. From the joint 
operation of all these causes, all the Cathedrals of 
England will in a few weeks be knocked about our ears. 
You, Mr. Archdeacon Singleton, will sit like Caius 
Marius.on the ruins, and we shall lose for ever the wisest 
scheme for securing a well educated Clergy upon the 
most economical terms, and for preventing that low 
fanaticism which is the greatest curse upon human hap- 
piness, and the greatest enemy of true religion. We 
shall have all the evils of an Establishment, and none 
of its good. 

You tell me I shall be laughed at as a rich and over- 
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grown Churchman. Be it so. I have been laughed at 
a hundred times in my life, and care little or nothing 
about it. If I am well provided for now — I have had 
my full share of the blanks in the lottery as well as the 
prizes. Till thirty years of age I never received a 
farthing from the Church; then £50 per annum for two 
years — then nothing for ten years — then riPSOO per 
annum, increased for two or three years to d6*80O, till, 
in my grand climacteric, I was made Canon of St. Paul's; 
and before that period, I had built a Parsonage-house, 
with farm offices for a large farm, which cost pae •P4000, 
and had reclaimed another from ruins at the expense of 
£2000. A Lawyer or a Physician, in good practice, 
would smile at this picture of great Ecclesiastical wealth; 
and yet I am considered as a perfect monster of Eccle- 
siastical prosperity. 

I should be very sorry to give offence to the dignified 
Ecclesiastics who are in the Commission; I hope they 
will allow for the provocation, if I have been a little too 
warm in the defence of St. Paul's, which I have taken 
a solemn oath to defend. I was at school and college 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury: fifty-three years 
ago he knocked me down with the chess-board for 
checkmating him — and now he is attempting to take 
away my patronage. I believe these are the only two 
acts of violence he ever committed in his life : the inter- 
val has been one of gentleness, kindness, and the most 
amiable and high-principled courtesy to his Clergy. 
For the Archbishop of York I feel an affectionate res- 
pect — the result of that invariable kindness I have 
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received from him; and who can see the Bishop of 
London without admiring his superior talents — being 
pleased with his society — without admitting that, upon 
tilt whole,* the public Is benefited by his ungovernable 
passion for business; and without receiving the constant 
workings of a really good heart, as an atonement for the 
occasional excesses of an impetuous disposition ? I am 
quite sure, if the tables had been turned, and if It had 
been his lot, as a Canon, to fight against the encroach- 
ments of Bishops, that he would have made as stout a 
defence as I have done — the only difference is, that he 
would have done it with much greater talent. 

As for my firiends the Whigs, I neither wish to offend 
them nor any body else. I consider myself to be as 
good a Whig as any amongst them. I was a Whig 
before many of them were bom — and while some of 
them were Tories and Waverers. I have always turned 
out to fight their battles, and when I saw no other 
Clergyman turn out but myself — ^and this in times before 
liberality was well recompensed, and therefore in fashion, 
and when the smallest appearance of it seemed to con- 
demn a Churchman to the grossest obloquy, and the 
most hopeless poverty. It may suit the purpose of the 
Ministers to flatter the Bench; It does not suit mine. I 
do not choose in my old age to be tossed as a prey to 
the Bishop; I have not deserved this of my Whig 

* I haye heard that the Bishop of London employs eight hours per 
day in the government of his diocese — ^in which no part of Asia, Afirica, 
or America is included. The world is, I hclieve, taking one day with 
another, governed in about a third of that time. 
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fnends. I know very well there can be no justice for 
Deans and Chapters, and that the momentary Lords of 
the earth will receive our statement with derision and 
persiflage — the great principle which is now called in for 
the government of mankind. Nobody admires the 
general conduct of the Whig administration more than 
I do. They have conferred, in their domestic policy, 
the most striking benefits on the country. To say that 
there is no risk in what they have done is mere nonsense : 
there is great risk; and all honest men must balance to 
counteract it — ^holding back as firmly down hill as they 
pulled vigorously up hill. Still, great as the risk is, it 
was worth while to incur it in the Poor Law Bill, in the 
Tithe Bill, in the Corporation Bill, and in the circum- 
scription of the Irish Protestant Church, In all these 
matters, the Whig Ministry, after the heat of party is 
over, and when Joseph Hume and Wilson Croker * are 
powdered into the dust of death, will gain great and 
deserved fame. In the question of the Church Com- 
mission they have behaved with the grossest injustice; 
delighted to see this temporary delirium of Archbishops 
and Bishops, scarcely believing their eyes, and carefully 
suppressing their laughter, when they saw these eminent 
Conservatives laying about them with the fury of Mr. 
Tyler or Mr. Straw; they have taken the greatest care 
not to disturb them, and to give them no offence: " Do as 
you like, my Lords, with the Chapters and the Parochial 
Clergy; you will find some pleasing morsels in the ruins 

* I meant no harm by the comparison, but I have made two bitter 
enemies by it. 
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of the Cathedrals. Keep for yourselves any thing you 
like — whatever is agreeable to you cannot be unpleasant 
to us." In the meantime, the old friends of, and the old 
sufferers for, liberty, do not understand this new mean- 
ness, and are not a little astonished to find their leaders 
prostrate on their knees before the Lords of the Church, 
and to receive no other answer from them than that, if 
they are disturbed in their adulation, they will immedi- 
ately resign 1 

I remain, my dear Sir, with sincere good will and 
respect, 

Yours, 

Sydney Smith. 
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My dear Sir, — It is a long time since you have heard 
from me, and in the meantime the poor Church of 
England has been trembling, from the Bishop who 
eitteth upon the throne, to the Curate who rideth 
upon the hackney horse. I began writing on the subject 
to avoid bursting from Indignation; and as it is not my 
habit to recede, I will go on till the Church of England 
18 either up or down— semianimous on its back, or 
vigorous on its legs. 

Two or three persons have said to me — " Why, after 
writing an entertaining and successftd letter to Arch- 
deacon Singleton, do you venture upon another, in 
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which you may probably fail, and be weak or stupid?" 
All this I utterly despise: I write upon these matters 
not to be entertaining, but because the subjects are very 
important, and because I have strong opinions upon 
them. If what I write is liked, so much the better; 
but liked or not liked, sold or not sold, Wilson Crokered 
or not Wilson Crokered, I will write. K you ask me 
who excites me — I answer you, it is that Judge who 
stirs good thoughts in honest hearts — under whose 
warrant I impeach the wrong, and by whose help I hope 
to chastise it. 

There are in most Cathedrals two sorts of Preben- 
daries — ^the one resident, the other non-resident. It is 
proposed by the Church Commission to abolish all the 
Prebendaries of the latter and many of the former class; 
audit is the Prebendaries of the former class, the 
Resident Prebendaries, whom I wish to save. 

The Non-resident Prebendaries never come near the 
Cathedral : they are just like so many country gentle- 
men: the difference is, that their appointments are elec- 
tive, not hereditary. They have houses, manors, lands, and 
every appendage of territorial wealth and importance. 
Their value is very different. I have one — ^Neasdon, near 
Willesdon — ^which consists of a quarter of an acre of land, 
worth a few shillings per annum, but animated by the bur- 
den of repairing a bridge, which sometimes costs the unfor- 
tunate Prebendary fifty or sixty pounds. There are other 
Non-resident Prebendaries, however, of great value; 
and one, I believe, which would be worth, if the years or 
lives were nm out, from £40,000 to £60,000 per annum. 
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Not only do these Prebendaries do nothing, and are 
never seen, but the existence of the preferment is hardly 
known ; and the abolition of the preferment, therefore, 
would not in any degree lessen the temptation to enter 
into the Church, while the mass of these preferments 
woidd make an important fund for the improvement of 
small livings. The Eesidentiary Prebendaries, on the 
contrary, perform all the services of the Cathedral 
Church ; their existence is known, their preferment 
coveted, and to get a stall, and to be preceded by men. 
with silver rods, is the bait which the ambitious squire 
is perpetually holding out to his second son. What 
Prebendary is next to come into residence is as impor- 
tant a topic to the Cathedral town, and ten miles round 
it, as what the evening or morning star may be to the 
astronomer. I will venture to say, that there is not a 
man of good humour, sense, and worth, within ten 
miles of Worcester, who does not hail the rising of Arch- 
deacon Singleton in the horizon as one of the most 
agreeable events of the year. If such sort of prefer- 
ments are extinguished, a very serious evil (as I have 
often said before) is done to the Church — the service 
becomes unpopular, further spoliation is dreaded, the 
whole system is considered to be altered and degraded, 
capital is withdrawn from the Church, and no one en- 
ters into the profession but the sons of farmers and 
little tradesmen, who would be footmen if they were 
not vicars — or figure on the coach-box if they were 
not lecturing from the pulpit. 
But what a practical rebuke to the Commissioners, 
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after all their plans and consultations and carvings of |ii 

Cathedral preferment, to leave it integral and un- tti 

touched ! It is some comfort, however, to me, to think ^tu 

that the persons of all others to whom this preservation -wr] 

of Cathedral property would give the greatest pleasure If 

are the Ecclesiastical Commissioners themselves. Can in 

any one believe that the Archbishop of Canterbury or S 

the Bishop of London really wished for the confiscation da 

of any Cathedral property, or that they were driven to oi 

it by any thing but fear, mingled, perhaps, with a little g 

vanity of playing the part of great Reformers ? They li 

cannot, of course, say for themselves what I say for o 

them ; but of what is really passing in the ecclesiastical f< 

minds of these great personages, I have no more doubt -t 

than I have of what passes in the mind of the prisoner \ a 

when the prosecutor recommends and relents, and the 1 

Judge says he shall attend to the recommendation, i 

What harm does a Prebend do, in a politico-economi- i 

cal point of view ? The alienation of the property for t 

three lives, or twenty-one years, and the almost cer- a 

tainty that the tenant has of renewing, give him suffi- I 

cient interest in the soil for all purposes of cultivation,* I 
and a long series of elected clergymen is rather more 

* The Church, it has been urged, do not plant — they do not extend 
their woods ; but almost all Cathedrals possess woods, and regularly 
plant a succession, so as to keep them up. A single evening of dice 
and hazard does not doom their woods to sudden destruction ; a life- 
tenant does not cut down all the timber to make the most of hia 
estate ; the woods of ecclesiastical bodies are managed upon a fixed 
and settled plan, and considering the sudden prodigalities of Laymen, I 
should not be afraid of a comi|)arison. 
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likely to produce valuable members of the community 
than a long series of begotten squires. Take, for in- 
Btance, the Cathedral of Bristol, the whole estates of 
which are about equal to keeping a pack of fox-hounds. 
If this had been in the hands of a country gentleman, 
instead of Precentor, Succentor, Dean, and Canons, and 
Sexton, you would have had huntsman, whipper in, 
dog-feeders, and stoppers of earths ; the old squire, full 
of foolish opinions and fermented liquids, and a young 
gentleman of gloves, waistcoats, and pantaloons : and 
how many generations might it be before the fortuitous 
concourse of noodles would produce such a man as Pro- 
fessor Lee, one of the Prebendaries of Bristol, and by far 
the most eminent Oriental scholar in Europe? The same 
argument might be applied to every Cathedral in Eng- 
land. How many hundred coveys of squires would 
it take to supply as much knowledge as is condensed in 
the heads of Dr. Copplestone or Mr. Tate, of St. Paul's ? 
and what a strange thing it is, that such ^ man as 
Lord John Russell, the Whig leader, should be so 
squirrel-minded as to wish for a movement without ob- 
ject or end I Saving there can be none, for it is merely 
taking from one Ecclesiastic to give it to another ; pub- 
lic clamour, to which the best men must sometimes 
yield, does not require it, and so far from doing any 
good, it would be a source of infinite mischief to the 
Establishment. 

I£ you were to gather a Parliament of Curates on the 
hottest Sunday in the year, after all the services, ser- 
mons, burials, and baptisms of the day were over, and to 
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offer them such Increase of salary, as would be produced **^^ 
by the confiscation of the Cathedral property, I am P^' 
convinced they would reject the measure, and prefer ^"' 
splendid hope, and the expectation of good fortune in 
advanced life, to the trifling improvement of poverty 
which such a fund could afford. Charles James, of I ^ 
London, was a Curate ; the Bishop of Winchester was f P' 
a Curate ; almost every rose-and-shovel man has been 
a Curate in his time. All Curates hope to draw great C 

prizes. '^ 

I am surprised it does not strike the mountaineers ^^ 

how very much the great emoluments of the Church are i ^ 
flung open to the lowest ranks of the community. But- I " 
chers, bakers, publicans, schoolmasters, are perpetually I ^ 
seeing their children elevated to the mitre. Let a ^ ^ 
respectable baker drive through the city from the west I ^ 
end of the town, and let him cast an eye on the battle- I ' 
ments of Northumberland House ; has his little muffin- | 
faced son the smallest chance of getting in among the I 
Percies, enjoying a share of their luxury and splendour, 
and of chasing the deer with hound and horn upon the 
Cheviot Hills? But let him drive his alum-steeped 
loaves a little further, till he reaches St. Paul's Church- 
yard, and all his thoughts are changed when he sees 
that beautiful fabric : it is not impossible that his little 
penny roll may be introduced into that splendid oven. 
Young Crumpet is sent to school — stakes to his books 
— spends the best years of his life, as all eminent Eng- 
lishmen do, in making Latin verses — ^knows that the 
cnim in crum-pet is long, and the pet short — goes to 
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the University — gets a prize for an Essay on the Dis- 
persion of the Jews — takes orders — becomes a Bishop's 
chaplain — ^has a young nobleman for his pupil — publishes 
an useless classic, and a serious call to the imconverted 
— and then goes through the Elysian transitions of Pre- 
bendary, Dean, Prelate, and the long train of purple, 
profit, and power. 

It will not do to leave only four persons in each 
Cathedral upon the supposition that such a number 
will be sufficient for all the men of real merit who 
ought to enjoy such preferment ; we ought to have a 
steady confidence that the men of real merit will always 
bear a small proportion to the whole number ; and that 
in proportion as the whole number is lessened, the num- 
ber of men of merit provided for will be lessened 
also. If it were quite certain that ninety persons would 
be selected, the most remarkable for conduct, piety, and 
learning, ninety offices might be sufficient ; but out of 
these ninety are to be taken tutors to Dukes, and 
Marquises, paid in this way by the public; Bishops' 
Chaplains, running tame about the place; elegant Cler- 
gymen of small understanding, who have made them- 
selves acceptable in the drawing-rooms of the mitre ; 
Billingsgate controversialists, who have tossed and 
gored an Unitarian. So that there remain but a 
few rewards for men of real merit — yet these rewards do 
infinite good ; and in this mixed, checkered way, human 
affairs are conducted. 

No man at the beginning of the Eeform could tell to 
what excesses the new power conferred upon the mul- 
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titude would carry them ; it was not safe for a Clergy- 
man to appear in the streets. I bought a blue coat, 
and did not despair in time of looking like a Layman. 
All this has passed over. Men are returned to their 
senses upon the subject of the Church, and I utterly 
deny that there is any public feeling whatever which 
calls for the destruction of the resident Prebends. Lord 
John Russell has pruned the two luxuriant Bishoprics, 
and has abolished Pluralities : he has made a very ma- 
terial alteration in the state of the Church : not enough 
to please Joseph Hume, and the tribunes of the people, 
but enough to satisfy every reasonable and moderate 
man, and therefore enough to satisfy himself. What 
another generation may choose to do is another ques- 
tion : I am thoroughly convinced that enough has been 
done for the present. 

Viscount Melbourne declared himself quite satisfied 
with the Church as it is ; but if the public had any de- 
sire to alter it, they might do as they pleased. He 
might have said the same thing of the Monarchy, or of 
any other of our institutions ; and there is in the decla- 
ration a permissiveness and good humour which in 
public men has seldom been exceeded. Carelessness, 
however, is but a poor imitation of genius, and the for- 
mation of a wise and well-reflected plan of Reform con- 
duces more to the lasting fame of a Minister than that 
affected contempt of duty which every man sees to be 
mere vanity, and a vanity of no very high description. 

But if the truth must be told, our Viscount is some- 
what of an impostor. Every thing about him seems to 
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betoken careless desolation: any one would suppose 
from his manner that he was playing at chuck-farthing 
with human happiness ; that he was always on the heel 
of pastime ; that he would giggle away the Great Char- 
ter, and decide by the method of teetotum whether 
my Lords the Bishops should or should not retain their 
seats in the House of Lords. All this is the mere 
vanity of surprising and making us believe that he can 
play with kingdoms as other men can with ninepins. 
Instead of this lofty nebulo, this miracle of moral and 
intellectual felicities, he is nothing more than a sensible 
honest man who means to do his duty to the Sovereign 
and to the Country : instead of being the ignorant man 
he pretends to be, before he meets the deputation of 
Tallow-Chandlers in the morning, he sits up half the 
night talking with Thomas Young about melting and 
skimming, and then, though he has acquired knowledge 
and skill enough to work off a whole vat of prime 
Leicester tallow, he pretends next morning not to know 
the difference between a dip and a mould. Li the 
same way, when he has been employed in reading Acts of 
Parliament, he would persuade you that he has been 
reading Cleghorn on the Beatitudes, or Pickler on the 
Nine Difficult Points. Neither can I allow to this 
Minister (however he may be irritated by the denial) 
the extreme merit of indifference to the consequences 
of his measures. I believe him to be conscientiously 
alive to the good or evil that he is doing, and that his 
caution has more than once arrested the gigantic 
projects of the Lycurgus of the Lower House. I 
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am sorry to hurt any man's feelings, and to brush 
away the magnificent fabric of levity and gaiety' 
he has reared; but I accuse our Minister of honesty 
and diligence : I deny that he is careless or rash : he is 
nothing more than a man of good understanding, and 
good principle, disguised in the eternal and somewhat 
wearisome affectation of a political Eou6. 

One of the most foolish circumstances attending this 
destruction of Cathedral property is the great sacrifice 
of the patronage of the Crown : the Crown gives up 
eight Prebends of Westminster, two at Worcester, 
.£*1500 per annum at St. Paul's, two Prebends at Bris- 
tol, and a great deal of other preferment all over the 
kingdom ; and this at a moment when such extraordi- 
na.ry power has been suddenly conferred upon the 
people, and when every atom of power and patronage 
ought to be husbanded for the Crown. A Prebend of 
Westminster for my second son would soften the Catos 
of Comhill, and lull the Gracchi of the Metropolitan 
Boroughs. Lives there a man so absurd as to sup- 
pose that Government can be carried on without those 
gentle allurements. You may as well attempt to poul- 
tice off the humps of a camel's back as to cure mankind 
of these little corruptions. 

I am terribly alarmed by a committee of Cathedrals 
now sitting in London, and planning a petition to the 
Legislature to be heard by counsel. They will take 
such high ground, and talk a language so utterly at 
variance with the feelings of the age about Church 
Property, that I am much afraid they will do more harm 
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than good. In the time of Lord George Grordon's 
riots, the Guards said they did not care for the mob, 
if the Gentlemen Volunteers behind would be so good 
as riot to hold their, muskets in such a dangerous 
manner. I don't care for popular clamour, and think it 
might now be defied; but I confess the Gentlemen 
Volunteers alarm me. They have unfortunately, too, 
collected their addresses, and published them in. a 
single volume ! 1 ! 

I should Uke to know how many of our institutions, 
at this moment, besides the Cathedrals, are under notice 
of destruction. I will, before I finish my letter, en- 
deavour to procure a list : in the meantime I will give 
you the bill of fare with which the last Session opened, 
and I think that of 1838 will not be less copious. But 
at the opening of the Session of 1837, when I addi-essed 
my first letter to you, this was the state of our intended 
changes : — The Law of Copyright was to be re-created 
by Serjeant Talfourd; Chur\jh Rates abolished by Lord 
John Russell, and Imprisonment for Debt by t^ie At- 
torney-General: the Archbishop of Canterbury kindly 
undertook to destroy all the Cathedrals, and Mr. Grote 
was to arrange our Voting by Ballot ; the Septennial 
Act was to be repealed by Mr. Williams, Corn Laws 
abolished by Mr. Clay, and the House of Lords re- 
formed by Mr. Ward; Mr. Hume remodelled County 
Rates, Mr. Ewart put an end to Primogeniture, and Mr. 
Tooke took away the Exclusive Privileges of Dublin, 
Oxford, and Cambridge ; Thomas Duncombe was to 
put an end to the Proxies of the Lords, and Serjeant 
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Prime to turn the Universities topsy-turvy. Well may 
it be said that 

" Man never continueth in one stay.*' 

See how men accustom themselves to large and peri- 
lous changes. Ten years ago, if a cassock or a hassock 
had been taken from the Establishment, the current of 
human affairs would have been stopped till restitution 
had been made. In a fortnight's time, Lord John 
Eussell is to take possession of, and to re-partition, all 
the Cathedrals in England ; and what a prelude for the 
young Queen's Coronation! what a medal for the august 
ceremony ! — the fallen Gothic buildings on one side of 
the gold ; the young Protestant Queen on the other : — 

Victoria Eeclesiae Victrix. . 

And then, when she is full of ndble devices, and of all 
sorts enchantingly beloved, and amid the solemn swell of 
music, when her heart beats happily, and her eyes look 
Majesty, she turns them on the degraded Ministers of 
the Gospel, and shudders to see she is stalking to the 
throne of her Protestant ancestors over the broken 
altars of God. 

Now, remember, I hate to overstate my case. I do 
not say that the destruction of Cathedrals will put an 
end to railroads : I believe that good mustard and cress, 
sown after Lord John's Kill is parsed, will, if duly 
watered, continue to grow. I do not say that the 
country has no righty after 'the death of individual in- 
cumbents, to do what they propose to do ; — I merely 
say that it is inexpedient, uncalled for, and mischievous 
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-^ttat the lower Clergy, for whose sake it is proposed 
to be dbne, do not desire it — that the Bishop Commis- 
sioners, who proposed it, would be heartily glad if it 
were put an end to — ^that it will lower the character of 
those wh\) enter into the Church, and accustom the 
English people to large and dangerous confiscations: 
and I would not have gentlemen of the money-bags, 
and of wheat and bean land, forget that the Church 
means many other things than Thirty-nine Articles, 
and a discourse of five-and-twenty minutes' duration on 
the Sabbath. It means^ a check to the conceited 
rashness of experimental reasoners — an adhesion to old 
moral I'andmarks-^^an attachment to the happiness we 
have gained from tried institutions greater than the ex- 
pectation of that which is promised by novelty and 
changfe. The loud crjr often thousand teachers of jus- 
tice and worship — that cry which masters the Borgias 
and Catilines' of the world, and guards firom devastation 
the best works^ of God — 

Magna testantux' vdce pef orbem 
Discite jostitiam moniti et non temnere divoS. 

In spite of his up-lifted chess-board, I cannot let my 
old schoolfellow, the Archbishop of Canterbury, off, 
without harping a little upon his oath which he has 
taken to preserve the rights and property of the Church 
of Canterbury: I am quite sure so truly good a man, 
as from the bottom of my heart I believe him to be, has 
some line of argument by which he defends himself; 
but till I know it, I cannot of course say I am convinced 
by it. The common defence for breaking oaths is^ that 
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they are contracts made with another party, which the 
Creator is called to witness, and from which the swearer 
is absolved if those for whom the oath is taken choose 
to release him from his obligation. With whom, then, 
is the contract made by the Archbishop? Is it with 
the community at large? If so, nothing but an act of 
Parliament (as the community at large have no other 
organ) could absolve him from bis oath; but three years 
before any act is passed, he puts his name to a plan for 
taking away twp-thirds of the property of the Church 
of Canterbury. If the contract be not made with the; 
community at large, but with the Church of Canterbury, 
every member of it is in decided hostility to his scheme. 
O'Connell takes an oath that he w}ll not injure nor 
destroy the Protestant Church; but in promoting the 
destruction of some of the Irish Bishoprics, he may 
plead that he is sacrificing a part to preserve the whole, 
and benefiting, not injuring, the Protestant establish- 
ment. But the Archbishop does not swear to a general 
truth, where the principle may be preserved, though 
there is an apparent deviation from the words; but he 
swears to a very narrow and limited oath, that he will 
not alienate the possessions of the Church of Canterbury. 
A friend of mine has suggested to me that his Grace 
has perhaps forgotten the oath; but this cannot be, for 
the first Protestant in Europe of course makes a memo-, 
randum in his pocket-book of all the oaths he takes to 
do, or to abstain. The oath, however, may be less 
present to the Archbishop's memory, from the fact of 
his not having taken the oath in person, but by the 
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medium of a gentleman sent down by the coach to take 
it for him — a practice which, though I believe it to have 
been long established in the Church, surprised me, I 
confess, not a little. A proxy to vote, if you please — 
a proxy to consent. to arrangements of estates^ if wanted: 
but a proxy sent down in the Canterbury Fly, to take 
the Creator to witness that the Archbishop, detained in 
town by business, or ])leasure, will never violate that 
foundation of piety over which he presides — all this 
seems to me an act of the most extriaordinary indolence 
ever recorded in history. If an ecclesiastic, not a 
Bishop, may express any opinion on the reforms of the 
Church, I recommend that Archbishops and Bishops 
should take no more oaths by proxy; but, as they do 
not wait upon the Sovereign or the Prime Minister, or 
even any of the cabinet, by proxy, that they should also 
perform all religious acts in their own person. This 
practice would have been abolished in Lord John's first 
Bill, if other grades of Churchmen as well as Bishops 
had been made Commissioners. But the motto was — 

" Peace to the Palaces^— war to the Manses." 

I have been informed, though I will not answer for the 
accuracy of the information, that this vicarious oath is 
likely to produce a scene which would have puzzled the 
Ductor Duhitantium. The attorney who took the oath 
for the Archbishop is, they say, seized with religious 
horrors at the approaching confiscation of Canterbury 
property, and has in vain tendered back his 6^. 8rf. for 
taking the oath. The Archbishop refuses to accept it; 
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and feeling himself light and disencumbered, wisely 
keeps the saddle upon the back of the writhing and 
agonised scrivener. I have talked it oyer with several 
Clergymen, and the general opinion is, that the 
scrivener will suffer. 

I cannot help thinking that a great opportunity opens 
itself for improving the discipline of the Church, by 
means of those Chapters which Lord John Russell* is 
so anxious to destroy; divide the diocese among the 
members of the Chapter, and make them responsible 
for the superintendence and inspection of the Clergy in 
their various divisions under the supreme control of the 
Bishop; by a few additions they might be made the 
Bishop's Council for the trial of delinquent Clergymen. 



* I onlj mention Lord John Russell's name so often, becanse the 
management of the Church measures devolves upon him. He is 
beyond all comparison the ablest man in the whole Administration, 
and to such a degree is he superior, that the Government could not 
exist a moment without him. If the Foreign secretary were to retire, 
we should no longer be nibbling ourselves into disgrace on the coast 
of Spain. If the amiable Lord Glenelg were to leave us, we should 
feel secure in our colonial possessions. If Mr. Spring Rice were to go 
into holy orders, great would be the joy of the three per cents. A 
decent good-looking head of the Government might easily enough be 
found in lieu of Viscount Melbourne; but in five minutes after the ^ 
departure of Lord John, the whole Whig Government would be dis- 
solved into spailcs of liberality and splinters of Reform. There are 
six remarkable men, who, in different methods and in different degrees, 
are now affecting the interests of this country — the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord LjnQdhurst, Sir Robert Peel, 
and O'ConnelL Greater powers than all these are the phlegm of the 
English people— the great mass of good sense and intelligence diffused 
among them — and the number of those who have something to lose, 
and have not the slightest intention of losing it. 
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They might be made a kind of college for the general 
care of education in the diocese, and applied to a 
thousand useful purposes, which would have occurred to 
the Commissioners, if they had not been so dreadfully 
frightened, and to the Government, if their object had 
been, not to displease the Dissenters, but to improve 
the Church. 

The Bishop of Lincoln has lately published a 
pamphlet on the Church question. His Lordship is 
certainly not a man full of felicities and facilities, 
imitating none, and inimitable of any; nor does he 
work with infinite agitation of wit. His creation has 
blood without heat, bones without marrow, eyes without 
Bpeculation. He has the art of saying nothing in many 
words beyond any man that ever existed ; and when he 
seems to have made a proposition, he is so dreadfully 
fnghtened at it, that he proceeds as quickly as possible, 
in the ensuing sentence, to disconnect the subject and 
the predicate, and to avert the dangers he has incurred ; 
— but as he is a Bishop, and will be therefore more reaa 
than 1 am, I cannot pass him over. His Lordship tells 
us, that it was at one time under consideration of the 
Commissioners whether they should not ta:^ all benefices 
nbove a certain value, in order to raise a fund for the 
improvement of smaller livings; and his Lordship adds„ 
with the greatest innocence, that the considerations 
which principally weighed with the Commissioners in 
inducing them not to adopt the plan of taxation was, 
that they understood the Clergy in general to be 
decidedly averse to it ; so that the plan of the Commis- 
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sion was, that the greater benefices should pay to the 
little, ^iiile the Bishops themselves — the Archbishop of 
Canterbury with his ^15,000 a year, and the Bishop of 
London with his iP 10,000 a year — were not to subscribe 
a single farthing for that purpose. Why does John, 
Bishop of Lincoln, mention these distressing schemes of 
the Commission, which we are certain would have been 
met with a general yell of indignation from one end of 
the kingdom to another? Surely it must have occurred 
to this excellent Prelate that the Bishops would have 
been compelled by mere shame to have contributed to 
the fund which they were about to put upon the 
backs of the more opulent parochial clergy: surely 
a moment's reflection must have taught them that 
the safer method by far was to confiscate Cathedral 
property. 

The idea of abandoning this taxation, because it was 
displeasing to the Clergy at large, is not unentertaining 
as applied to a Commission who treated the Clergy with 
the greatest contempt, and did not even notice the 
communications from Cathedral bodies upon the sub- 
ject of the most serious and extensive confiscations.* 

• Upon this subject I think it right to introduce the following let- 
ters, the first of which was published January 23, 1838 : — 

*'T0 THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

" Sir — I feel it to be consistent with my duty, as Secretary to the 
Ghureh Commissioners, to notice a statement emanating from a quar- 
ter which would seem to give it authenticity — that, of seven Chapter 
memorials addressed to the board, the receipt of one was only ac- 
knowledged. 

" It is strictly within my province to acknowledge communications 
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** The plan of taxation, therefore," says the Bishop, 
^^ being abandoned, it was evident that the funds for the 
augmentation of poor Livings, and for the supply of 
the spiritual wants of populous districts, must be drawn 
from the Episcopal and Cathedral revenues ; that is, 
from the revenues from which the Legislature seems to 
have a peculiar right to draw the funds for the general 
supply of the religious wants of the people ; because 

made to the Commissioners as a body, either directly or through me; 
and it is part of their general instructions to me that I should do so in 
all cases. 

*' To whatever extent, therefore, the statement may be true, or 
whatever may be its value, it is clear that it cannot attach to the 
Commissioners, but that I alone am responsible. 

" In the execution of my office, I have endeavoured, in the midst of 
my other duties, to conduct an extensive correspondence in accordance 
to what I knew to be the feelings and wishes of the Commissioners, 
and to treat every party in communication with them with attention 
and respect. 

" If, at some period of more than usual pressure, any accidental 
omission may have occurred, or may hereafter occur, involving an ap- 
pearance of discourtesy, it is for me to offer, as I now do, explanation 
and apology. 

" I am. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

** C. K. Murray. 

•* Whitehall Place, Jan. 21.** 



" TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

" Sir, — A more indiscreet and extraordinary communication than 
that which appears in your own paper of the 23rd instant, signed by 
Mr. C. K. Murray, I never read. * Apparet domus intus' It is now 
dear how the Commission has been worked. Where communications 
from the oldest Ecclesiastical bodies, upon the most important of all 
subjects to them and to the kingdom, were received by the greatest 
prelates and noblemen of the land, acting under the King's Commis- , 
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they arise from benefices of which the patronage is 
either actually in the Crown, or is derivative from the 
Crown. In the case of the Episcopal revenues, the Com- 
missioners had already carried the principle of redistri- 
bution as far as they thought that it could, with due 
allowance for the various demands upon the incomes of 
the Bishops, be carried. The only remaining source, 
therefore, was to be found in the Cathedral Revenues; 



1 
I 



sion, I should have thought that answers suitable to the occasion 1 ^ 
would, in each case, have been dictated hy the Commission ; that I 
such answers would have been entered on the minutes, and read on I «! 
the Board-day next ensuing. f fj^ 

" Is Mr. C. K, Murray quite sure that this, which is done at all 
Boards on the most trifling subjects, was not done at his Board, in the 
most awful confiscations ever known in England ? Is he certain that ^ 

spoliation was in no instance sweetened by civility, and injustice 
never varnished by forms ? Were all the decencies and proprieties 
which ought to regulate the intercourse of such great bodies left, 
without a single inquiry from the Commissioner, to a gentleman who Im 

seems to have been seized with six distinct fits of ablivion on six sepa- jp 

rate occasions, any one of which required all that attention to decorum 
and that accuracy of memory for which secretaries are selected and 
paid ? 

" According to Mr. C. K. Murray's account, the only order he re- 
ceived from the Board was, * If any Prebendary calls, or any Cathe- 
dral writes, desiring not to be destroyed, just say the communication 
has been received;' and even this, Mr. Murray tejls us, he has not £ 

done, and that no one of the King's Commissioners — Archbishops, x 

Bishops, Marquises, Earls— ever asked him whether he had done it or 
not — though any one of these great people would have swooned away at ^ 

the idea of not answering the most trifling communication from any 1 

other of these great people. 

** Whatever else these Commissioners do, they had better not bring 
their secretary forward again. They may feel wind-bound by public 
opinion, but they must choose, as a sacrifice, a better Iphigenia than 
Mr. C. K. Murray. 

" Sidney Smith." 
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and the Commissioners proceeded in the execution of 
the duties prescribed to them, to consider in what man- 
ner those revenues might be rendered conducive to the 
eflSciency of the Established Church." 

This is very good Episcopal reasoning ; but is it true ? 
The Bishops and Commissioners wanted a fund to en- 
dow small Livings ; they did not touch a farthing of 
their own incomes, only distributed them a little more 
equally ; and proceeded lustily at once to confiscate 
Cathedral property. But why was it necessary, if the 
funds for small Livings was such a paramount considera- 
tion, that the future Archbishops of Canterbury should 
be left with two palaces, and £15,000 per annum? 
Why is every future Bishop of London to have a 
palace in Fulham, a house in St. James's Square, and 
d£*10,000 a year ? Could not all the Episcopal functions 
be carried on well and effectually with the half of these 
incomes? Is it necessary that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should give feasts to Aristocratic London ; 
and that the domestics of the Prelacy should stand 
with swords and bag-wjgs round pig, and turkey, and 
venison, to defend, as it were^ the Orthodox gastronome 
from the fierce Unitarian, the fell Baptist, and all the 
famished children of Dissent? I don't object to all 
this ; because I am sure that the method of prizes and 
blanks is the best method of supporting a Church which 
must be considered as very slenderly endowed, if the 
whole were equally divided among the parishes ; but if 
my opinion were different — if I thought the important 
improvement was to equalise preferment in the English 
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Church — that such a measure was not the one thing 
foolish, but the one thing needful— I should take care, 
as a mitred Commissioner, to reduce my own species of 
preferment to the narrowest limits, before I proceeded 
to confiscate the property of any other grade of the 
Church. I could not, as a conscientious man, leave the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with ii* 15,000 a year, and 
make a fund by annihilating Residentiaries at Bristol of 
^500. This comes of calling a meeting of one species 
of cattle only. The homed cattle say—*' If you want 
any meat, kill the sheep ; don't meddle with us, there 
is no beef to spare." They said this, however, to the 
lion ; and the cunning animal, after he had gained all 
the information necessary for the destruction of the 
muttons, and learnt how well and widely they pastured, 
and how they could be most conveniently eaten up, 
turns round and informs the cattle, who took him for 
their best and tenderest friend, that he means to eat 
them up also. Frequently did Lord John meet the 
destroying Bishops ; much did he commend their daily 
heap of ruins ; sweetly did they smile on each other, 
and much charming talk was there of meteorology and 
catarrh, and the particular Cathedral they were pulling 
down at each period;* till one fine day the Home 
Secretary, with a voice more bland, and a look more 
ardently affectionate, than that which the masculine 
mouse bestows on his nibbling female, informed them 
that the Government meant to take all the Church pro- 

♦ " What Cathedral are we pulling down to-day? " was the standing 
question at the Commission. 
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-■ perty into their own hands, to pay the rates out of it, 

, and deliver the residue to the rightful possessors. Such 

f an effect, they say, was never before produced by a 

• coup de theatre. The Commission was separated in an 

instant: London clenched his fist; Canterbury was 

hurried out by his chaplains, and put into a warm bed ; a 

solemn vacancy spread itself over the face of Gloucester; 

Lincoln was taken out in strong hysterics. What a 

noble scene Serjeant Talfourd would have made of this ! 

Why are such talents wasted on Ion and the Athenian 

Captive ? 

But, after all, what a proposition I " You don't make 
the most of your money : I will take your property in- 
to my hands, and see if I cannot squeeze a penny out 
of it : you shall be regularly paid all you now re- 
ceive, only if any thing more can be made of it, that 
we wiU put into our own pockets." — ^* Just pull off your 
neckcloth, and lay your head under the guillotine, and 
I wiU promise not to do you any harm : just get ready 
for confiscation ; give up the management of all your 
property; make us the ostensible managers of every 
thing ; let us be informed of the most minute value of 
all, and depend upon it we will never injure you to the 
extent of a single farthing."—*^ Let me get my arms 
about you," says the bear, ** I have not the smallest 
intention of squeezing you."—" Trust your finger in my 
mouth," says the mastiff, " I will not fetch blood." 

Where is this to end ? If Government are to take 
into their own hands all property which is not managed 
with the greatest sharpness and accuracy, they may 
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squeeze l-8th per cent, out of the Turkey Company; 
Spring Rice would become Director of the Hydro-im- 
pervious Association, and clear a few hundreds for the 
Treasury. The British Roasted Apple Society is noto- 
riously mismanaged, and Lord John and Brother Lis- 
ter, by a careful selection of fruit, and a judicious 
management of fuel, would soon get it up to par. 

I think, however, I have heard at the Political 
Economy Club, where I have sometimes had the honour 
of being a guest, that no trades should be carried on by 
Governments. That they have enough to do of theif 
own, >vithout undertaking other persons* business. If 
any savings in the mode of managing Ecclesiastical 
Leases could be made, great deductions- from the 
savings must be allowed by the jlobbing and Gdspillage 
of general Boards, and all the old servants of the Church, 
displaced by this measure, must receive compensation. 

The Whig Government, they will be vexed to hear, 
would find a great deal of patronage forced upon them 
by this measure. Their favourite human animal, the 
Barrister of six years' standing, would be called into 
action. The whole earth is, in fact, in commission, and 
the human race saved from the Flood are deli- 
vered over to Barristers of six years' standing. The 
onus probandi now lies upon any man who says he is 
not a Commissioner ; the only doubt on seeing a new 
man among the Whigs is, not whether he is a Commis- 
sioner or not, but whether it is Tithes, Poor Laws, 
Boundaries of Boroughs, Church Leases, Charities, 
or any of the thousand human concerns which are now 
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worked by Commissioners, to the infinite comfort and 
satisfaction of mankind, who seem in these days to have 
found out the real secret of life— --the one thing wanting 
to sublunary happiness — ^the great principle of Commis- 
sion, and six years' Barristration. 

Then, if there be a better method of working Eccle- 
siastical Estates — if any thing can be gained for the 
Church — why is not the Church to have it f why is 
it not applied to Church purposes ? what right has the 
State to seize it ? If I give you an estate, I give it 
you not only in its present state, but I give to you all 
the improvements which can be made upon it — all that 
mechanical, botanical, and chemical knowledge may do 
hereafter for its improvement — all the ameliorations 
which care and experience can suggest in setting, im- 
proving, and collecting your rents. Can there he such 
miserable equivocation as to say— I leave you your 
property, but I do not leave to you all the improve- 
ments which your own wisdom, or the wisdom of your 
fellow-creatures, will enable you to make of your pro- 
perty f How utterly unworthy of a Whig government 
is such a distinction as this^! 

Suppose the same sort of plan had been adopted in the 
reign of Henry VIH., and the Legislature had said — 
You shall enjoy all you now have, but every farthing of 
improved revenue, after this period, shall go into the 
pocket of the state — ^it would . have been impossible by 
this time that the Church could have existed at all : 
and why may not such a measure be as fatal hereafter 
to the existence of a Church, as it would have been to 
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the present generation, if it had been brought forward 

at the time of the Eeformation ? 

There is some safety in dignity. A Church is in 

danger when it is degraded. It costs mankind much 

less to destroy it when an institution is associated with 

mean, and not with elevated, ideas. I should like to 

see the subject in the hands of H. B. I would entitle 

the print — 

" The Bishops' Saturday Night ; or, Lord John Russell at 
the Pay-table." 

The Bishops should be standing before the pay-table, 
and receiving their weekly allowance ; Lord John and 
Spring Rice counting, ringing, and biting the sovereigns, 
and the Bishop of Exeter insisting that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has given him one which was not 
weight. Viscount Melbourne, in high chuckle, should 
be standing with his hat on, and his back to the fire, de- 
lighted with the contest ; and the Deans and Canons 
should be in the background, waiting till their turn 
came, and the Bishops were paid ; and among them a 
Canon, of large composition, urging them not to give 
way too much to the Bench. Perhaps I should add 
the President of the Board of Trade, recommending the 
truck principle to the Bishops, and offering to pay 
them in hassocks, cassocks, aprons, shovel-hats, sermon- 
cases, and such like ecclesiastical gear. 

But the madness and folly of such a measure is in 
the revolutionary feeling which it excites. A Govern- 
ment taking into its hand such an immense value of 
property ! What a lesson of violence and change to 
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the mass of mankind ! Do you want to accustom Eng- 
lishmen to lose all confidence in the permanence of their 
institutions — to inure them to great acts of plunder — 
and to draw forth all the latent villanies of human na- 
ture ? The Whig Leaders are honest men, and cannot 
tnean this, but these foolish and inconsistent measures 
mre the horn-book and infantile lessons of revolution ; 
and remember, it requires no great time to teach man- 
kind to rob and murder on a great scale. 

I am astonished that these ministers neglect the 
common precaution of a foolometer,* with which no 
public man should be unprovided : I mean the ac- 
quaintance and society of three or four regular Biitish 
fools as a test of public opinion. Every Cabinet 
Minister should judge of all his measures by his foot 
ometer, as a navigator crowds or shortens sail by the 
barometer in his cabin. I have a very valuable instru- 
ment of that kind myself, which I have used for many 
years; and I would be bound to predict with the 
utmost nicety, by the help of this machine, the precise 
effect which any measure would produce on public 
opinion. Certainly, I never saw any thing so ilccided 

* Mr, Fox Tery often used to say, " I wonder what L£>rd B. will 
think of this ! " Lord B. happened to be a very stupid person, and the 
curiosity of Mr. Eox's friends was naturally excited to know "why he- 
attached such importance to the opinion of such an ordiiiaiy common- 
'place person. " His opinion," said Mr. Fox, " is of much more impor- 
tance than you are aware of. He is an exact representative of all 
commonplace English prejudices, and what Lord B. thinks of any 
measure, the great majority of English people will think of it." It 
-would he a good thing if every Cabinet of philosophers had a Lord B* 
among them. 

VOL. II. \S 
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as the effects produced upon my machine by the Rate 
Bill. No man who had been accustomed in the smallest 
degree to handle philosophical instruments could have 
doubted of the storm which was coming on, or of the 
thoroughly un-English scheme, in which the Ministry 
had so rashly engaged themselves. 

I think, also, that it is a very sound argument against 
this measure of Church Rates, that estates have been 
bought liable to these payments, and that they have 
been deducted from the purchase money. And wlult, 
also, if a Dissenter were a Republican as well as a Dis- 
senter — a case which has sometimes happened; and 
what If our anti-monarchical Dissenter were to object to 
the expenses of kingly government? Are his scruples to 
be respected, and his taxes diminished, and the Queen's 
privy purse to be subjected and exposed to the intervening 
and economical squeeze of Government Commissioners? 

But these lucubrations upon Church Rates are an 
episode ; I must go back to John, Bishop of Lincoln. 
All other Cathedrals are fixed at four Prebendaries ; 
St. Paul's and Lincoln having only three, are increased 
to the regulation pattern of four. I call this useless 
and childish. The Bishop of Lincoln says, there 
were more Residentiaries before the Reformation ; but 
If for three hundred years three Residentiaries have 
been found to be sufficient, what a strangely feeble 
excuse it is for adding another, and diverting £3000 
per annum from the Small Living Fund, to say, that 
there were more Residentiaries three hundred years 
affo! 
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Must every thing be good and right that is done by 
Bishops? Is there one rule of right 'for them, and 
another for the rest of the world? Now here are 
two Commissioners, whose express object is to constitute 
out of the large emoluments of the dignitaries, a 
Fund for the poorer Parochial Clergy; and in the 
very heat and fervour of confiscation, they build up two 
new places, utterly useless and uncalled for, take £3000 
from the Charity Fund to pay them, and they give 
the patronage of these places to themselves. Is there a 
single epithet in the language of invective which would 
not have been levelled at Lay Commissioners who had 
attempted the same thing 1 If it be necessary to do so 
much for Archdeacons, why might not one of the three 
Kesidentiaries be Archdeacon in virtue of his Prebend? 
If Government make Bishops, they may surely be 
trusted to make Archdeacons. I am very willing to 
ascribe good motives to these Commissioners, who 
are really worthy and very sensible men, but I am 
perfectly astonished that they were not deterred from 
such a measure by appearances, and by the motives 
which, whether rightly or wrongly, would be imputed to 
them. In not acting so as to be suspected, the Bishop 
of London should resemble Caesar^s wife. In other 
respects, this excellent prelate would not have 
exactly suited for the partner for that great and 
self-willed man ; and an idea strikes me, that it is 
not impossible he might have been in the Senate-house 
instead of Caesar. 

Lord John Kussell gives himself credit for not havinc^ 
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confiscated Church property, but merely remodelled 
and redivided it. I accuse him not of plunder, but 
I accuse him of taking the Church of England, rolling it 
about as a cook does a piece of dough with a rolling- 
pin, cutting a hundred different shapes with all the 
plastic fertility of a confectioner, and without the most 
distant suspicion that he can ever be wrong, or ever be 
mistaken; with a certainty that he can anticipate 
the consequences of every possible change in human 
affairs. There is not a better man in England than 
Lord John Russell ; but his worst failure is that he 
is utterly ignorant of all moral fear ; there is nothing he 
would not undertake. I believe he would perform the 
operation for the stone — build St. Peter's — or assume 
(with or without ten minutes' notice) the command of the 
Channel Fleet ; and no one would discover by his man- 
ner that the patient had died — the Church tumbled 
down — and the Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms. 
I believe his motives are always pure, and his measures 
often able ; but they are endless, and never done 
with that pedetentous pace and pedetentous mind in 
which it behoves the wise and virtuous improver to walk. 
He alarms the wise Liberals ; and it is impossible to 
sleep soundly while he has the command of the watch.* 
Do not say, my dear Lord John, that I am too severe 
upon you. A thousand years have scarce sufficed to 
make our blessed England what it is ; an hour may lay 

* Another peculiarity of the Russells is, that they never alter their 
opinions ; they are an excellent race, but they must be trepanned be- 
fore they can be convinced. 
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it in the dust : and can you, with all your talents, 
renovate its shattered splendour — can you recall back its 
virtues — can you vanquish time and fate ? But, alas ! 
you want to shake the world, and be the Thunderer of 
the scene ! 

Now what is the end of what I have written ? Why 
every body was in a great fright; and a number of 
Bishops, huddled together, and talking of their 
great sacrifices, began to destroy other people'n 
property, and to take other people's patronage; and all 
the fright is over now ; and all the Bishops are very 
sorry for what they have done, and regret extremely the 
destruction of the Cathedral dignitaries, but don't 
know how to get out of the foolish scrape. The Whig 
Ministry persevere, to please Joseph and his brethren, 
and the Destroyers ; and the good sense of the matter 
is to fling out the Dean and Chapter Bill, as it now 
stands, and to bring in another next year — making a 
fund out of all the Non-resident Prebends, annexing 
some of the others, and adopting many of the enact- 
ments contained in the present Bill. 
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LETTER III. 

My deab Sib, — ^I hope this is the last letter you 
will receive from me on Church matters. I am tired of 
the subject ; so are you ; so is every body. In spite of 
many Bishops* charges, I am unbroken; and remain 
entirely of the same opinion as I was two or three years 
since — that the mutilation of Deans and Chapters is a 
rash, foolish, and imprudent measure. 

I do not think the charge of the Bishop of London 
successful, in combating those arguments which have 
been used against the impending Dean and Chapter 
Bill ; but it is quiet, gentlemanlike, temperate, and 
written in a manner which entirely becomes the high 
oflSce and character which he bears. 

I agree with him in saying that the Plurality and 
Residence Bill is, upon the whole, a very good Bill ; — 
nobody, however, knows better than the Bishop of 
London the various changes it has undergone, and 
the improvements it has received. I could point out 
fourteen or fifteen very material alterations for the 
better since it came out of the hands of the Commission, 
and all hearing materiaUy upon the happiness and comfort 
of the parochial Clergy, I will mention only a few: — 
The Bill, as originally introduced, gave the Bishop a 
power, when he considered the duties of the parish to 
be improperly performed, to suspend the Clergyman 
and appoint a Curate with a salary. Some impious 
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person thought it not impossible that occasionally such a 
power might be maliciously and vindictively exercised, 
and that some check to it should be admitted into the 
Bill; accordingly, under the existing act, an Ecclesi- 
astical Jury is to be summoned, and into that jury the 
defendant Clergyman may introduce a friend of his 
own. 

If a Clergyman, from illness or any other over- 
whelming necessity, were prevented from having two 
services, he was exposed to an information and penalty. 
In answering the Bishop, he was subjected to two 
opposite sets of penalties — the one for saying Yes ; the 
other for saying No : he was amenable to the needless 
and impertinent scrutiny of a Rural Dean before he was 
exposed to the scrutiny of the Bishop. Curates might 
be forced upon him by subscribing parishioners, and 
the certainty of a schism established in the parish ; a 
Curate might have been forced upon j^resew^ incumbents 
by the Bishop without any complaint made ; upon men 
who took, or, perhaps, bought, their livings under very 
different laws ; — all these acts of injustice are done away 
with, but it is not to the credit of the framers of the Bill 
that they were ever admitted, and they completely jus- 
tify the opposition with which the Bill was received by 
me and by others. I add, however, with great pleasure, 
that when these and other objections were made, they 
were heard with candour, and promised to be remedied 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishop 
of London and Lord John Russell. 

I have spoken of the power to issue a Commission to 
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inquire into the well-being of any parish : a vindictive 
and malicious Bishop might, it is true, convert this, 
which was intended for the protection, to the oppression 
of the (>Iergy — afraid to dispossess a Clergyman of his 
own authority, he might attempt to do the same thing 
under the cover of a jury of his ecclesiastical creatures. 
But I can hardly conceive such baseness in the prelate, 
or such infamous subserviency in the agents. An honest 
and respectable Bishop will remember that the very 
issue of such a Commission is a serious slur upon the 
character of a Clergyman ; he will do all he can to pre- 
vent it, by private monition and remonstrance ; and, if 
driven to such an act of power, he will of course state 
to the accused Clergyman the subjects of accusation, the 
names of his accusers, and give him ample time for his 
defence. If upon anonymous accusation he subjects a 
Clergyman to such an investigation, or refuses to him any 
advantage which the law gives to every accused person, 
he is an infamous, degraded, and scandalous tyrant: 
but I cannot believe there is such a man to be found 
upon the bench. 

There is in this new Bill a very humane clause (though 
not introduced by the Commission), enabling the widow 
of the deceased clergyman to retain possession of the 
parsonage house for two months after the death of the 
Incumbent. It ought, in fairness, to be extended to 
the heirs, executors, and administrators of the Incum- 
bent. It is a great hardship that a family, settled in a 
parish for fifty years perhaps, should be torn up by the 
roots in eight or ten days ; and the interval of two 
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months^ allowing time for repairs, might put to rest 
many questions of dilapidation. 

To the Bishop's power of intruding a Curate without 
any complaint on the part of the parish that the duty 
has been inadequately performed, I retain the same 
objections as before. It is a power which, without 
this condition, will be unfairly and partially exercised. ' 
The first object, I admit, is not the provision of the 
Clergyman, but the care of the parish : but one way of 
taking care of parishes is to take care that clergymen 
are not treated with tyranny, partiality, and injustice : 
and the best way of effecting this is to remember that 
their superiors have the same human passions as other 
people; and not to trust them with a power which may 
be so grossly abused, and which (incredible as the Bishop 
of London may deem it) has been, in some instances, 
grossly abused. 

I cannot imagine what the Bishop means by saying, 
that the members of Cathedrals do not, in virtue of 
their ofiice, bear any part in the parochial instruction 
of the people. This is a fine deceitful word, the word 
parochial, and eminently calculated to coax the public. 
If he means simply that Cathedrals do not belong to 
parishes, that St. Paul's is not the parish church of 
Upper Puddicomb, and that the vicar of St. Fiddlefrid 
does not officiate in Westminster Abbey, all this is true 
enough, but do they not in the most material points, 
instruct the people precisely in the same manner as the 
parochial Clergy? Are not prayers and sermons the 
most important means of spiritual instruction ? An^' 
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are there not eighteen or twenty services in every 
Cathedral for one which is heard in parish churches? I. 
have very often counted in the afternoon of week days, 
in St, Paul's, 150 people, and on Sundays it is full to 
suffocation. Is all this to go for nothing? and what 
right has the Bishop of London to suppose that there 
is not as much real piety in Cathedrals, as in the 
most roadless, postless, melancholy, sequestered hamlet, 
preached to by the most provincial, sequestered, bucolic 
clergyman in the Queen's dominions ? 

A number of little children, it is true, do not repeat 
the catechism — of which they do not comprehend a 
word; but it is rather rapid and wholesale to say, that 
the parochial Clergy are spiritual instructors of the 
people, and that the Cathedral Clergy are only so in a 
very restricted sense. I say that in the most material 
points and acts of instruction, they are much more 
laborious and incessant than any parochial Clergy. It 
might really be supposed, from the Bishop of London's 
reasoning, that some other methods of instruction took 
place in Cathedrals than prayers and sermons can 
afford ; that lectures were read on chemistry, or lessons 
given on dancing ; or that it was a Mechanics' Institute, 
or a vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter 
boys. His own most respectable Chaplain, who is often 
there as a member of the body, will tell him that the 
prayers are strictly adhered to, according to the rubric, 
with the difference only that the service is beautifully 
chanted instead of being badly read ; that instead of the 
atrocious bawling of parish Churches, the Anthems are 
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Bung with great taste and feeling ; and if the preaching 
is not good it is the fault of the Bishop of London, who 
has the whole range of London preachers from whom 
to make his selection. The real fact is, that, instead of 
being something materially different from the parochial 
Clergy, as the Commissioners wish to make them, the 
Cathedral Clergy are fellow-labourers with the parochial 
Clergy, out-working them ten to one ; but the Com- 
mission having provided snugly for the Bishops, have 
\)y the merest accident in the world entangled themselves 
in this quarrel with Cathedrals. 

"Had the question," says the Bishop, "been pro- 
posed to the religious part of the community, whether, if 
no other means were to be found, the effective cure of 
souls should be provided for by the total suppression 
of those Ecclesiastical Corporations which have no 
cure of souls, nor bear any part in the parochial labours 
of the Clergy ; that question, I verily believe, would 
•have been carried in the affirmative by an immense 
majority of suffrages." But suppose no other means 
could be found for the effective' cure of souls than the 
suppression of Bishops, does the Bishop of London 
imagine that the majority of suffrages would have been 
less immense ? How idle to put such eases I 

A pious man leaves a large sum of money in 
Catholic times for some purposes which are supersti- 
tious, and for others, suchr as preaching and reading 
prayers, which are applicable to all times ; the supersti- 
tious usages are abolished, the pious usages remain : 
now the Bishop must admit, if you take half or any 
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part of this money from Clergymen to whom it wad 
given, and divide it for similar purposes among Clergy 
to whom it was not given, you deviate materially from the 
intentions of the founder. These foundations are made in 
loco ; in many of them the hcus was perhaps the original 
cause of the gift. A man who founds an almshouse at 
Edmonton does not mean that the poor of Tottenham 
should avails themselves of it ; and if he could have antici- 
pated such a consequence, he would not have endowed 
any almshouse at all. Such is the respect for property 
that the Court of Chancery, when it becomes impracti- 
cable to carry the will of the donor into execution, always I 
attend to the cy prhsy and apply the charitable fund to 
a purpose as germane as possible to the intention of 
the founder ; but here, when men of Lincoln have left 
to Lincoln Cathedral, and men of Hereford to Here-^ 
ford, the Commissioners seize it all, melt it into a com- 
mon mass, and disperse it over the kingdom. Surely 
the Bishop of London cannot contend that this is not a 
greater deviation from the will of the founder than if 
the same people remaining in the same place, receiving" 
all the founder gave them, and doing all things not 
forbidden by the law which the founder ordered, were 
to do something more than the founder ordered, were 
to become the guardians of education, the counsel to 
the Bishop, and the Curators of the Diocese in his old 
age and decay. 

The public are greater robbers and plunderers thaa 
any one in the public; look at the whole transaction^ 
it is a mixture of meanness and violence. The country^ 
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choose to have an established religion, and a resident 
parochial Clergy, but they do not choose to build houses 
fcr, their parochial Clergy, or to pay them, in many 
instances, more than a butler or a coachman receives. 
How is this deficiency to be supplied? The heads of 
the Church propose to this public to seize upon estates 
which never belonged to the public, and which were 
left for another purpose ; and by the seizure of these 
estates to save that which ought to come out of the 
public purse. 

Suppose Parliament were to seize upon all the alms- 
houses in England, and apply them to the diminution 
of the poor-rate, what a number of ingenious arguments 
might be pressed into the service of this robbery: 
" Can any thing be more revolting than that the poor 
of Northumberland should be starving, while the poor 
of the suburban hamlets are dividing the benefactions 
of the pious dead? ' We icant for these purposes all 
that we can obtain^ from whatever sources derived,^ '^ I do 
not deny the right of Parliament to do this or any thing 
else ; but I deny that it would be expedient ; because I 
think it better to make any sacrifices, and to endure 
any evil, than to gratify this rapacious spirit of plunder 
and confiscation. Suppose these Commissioner Pre- 
lates, firm and unmoved, when we were all alarmed, 
had told the public that the parochial Clergy were 
badly provided for, and that it was the duty of that 
public to provide a proper support for their Minis- 
ters; — suppose the Commissioners, instead of leading 
them on to confiscation, had warned their fellow 
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subjects against the base economy, and the perilous in- 
justice of seizing on that which was not their own ;— 
suppose they had called for water and washed their 
hands, and said, " We call you all to witness that we are 
innocent of this great ruin ;" — does the Bishop of 
London imagine that the Prelates who made such a 
stand would have gone down to posterity less respected 
and less revered than those men upon whose tombs it 
must (after all the enumeration of their virtues) be 
written, that under their auspices and by their counseb 
the destruction of the English Church began f Pity that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had not retained those 
feelings, when, at the first meeting of Bishops, the 
Bishop of London proposed this holy innovation upon 
Cathedrals, and the head of our Church declared with 
vehemence and indignation that nothing in the earth 
would induce him to consent to it. 

Si mens non laeva fuisset, 
Trojaque nunc stares, Priamique arx alta maneres. 

** But," says the Lord Bishop of London, ** you admit 
the principle of confiscation by proposing the confiscation 
and partition of Prebends in the possession of non-resi- 
dents." I am thinking of something else, and I see all 
of a sudden a great blaze of light : I behold a great 
number of gentlemen in short aprons, neat purple coats, 
and gold buckles, rushing about with torches in their 
hands, calling each other "My Lord," and setting fire 
to all the rooms in the house, and the people below 
delighted with the combustion : finding it impossible to 
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turn them from their purpose, and finding that they 
are all what they are, by divine permission, I endeavour 
to direct their holy innovations into another channel ; and 
I say to them, " My Lords, had not you better set fire 
to the out-of-door offices, to the barns and stables, and 
spare this fine library and this noble drawing-room? 
Yonder are several cow-houses, of which no use is 
made ; pray direct your fury against them, and leave 
this beautiful and venerable mansion as you found it." 
If I address the divinely permitted in this manner, has 
the Bishop of London any right to call me a brother 
incendiary ? 

Our holy innovator j the Bishop of London, has drawn 
a very affecting picture of sheep having no shepherd^ and 
of millions who have no spiritual food : ^' Our wants," he 
says, ^^ are most imperious ; even if we were to tax large 
Livings we must still have the money of the Cathedmls : 
no plea will exempt you, nothing can stop us, for the 
formation of benefices, and the endowment of new ones. 
We want (and he prints it in italics) for these purposes 
all that tve can obtain, from whatever sources derivedJ^ 1 
never remember to have been more alarmed in my life 
than by this passage. I said to myself, the necessities of 
the Church have got such a complete hold of the ima- 
gination of this energetic Prelate, who is so captivated by 
the holiness of his innovations, that all grades and 
orders of the Church and all present and future interests 
will be sacrificed to it. I immediately rushed to the acts 
of Parliament, which I always have under my pillow, to 
see at once the worst of what had happened. I found 
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present revenues of the Bishops all safe ; that is some 
comfort, I said to myself : Canterbury, .f 24,000 or 
^25,000 per annum ; London, ^18,000 or c£^20,000. I 
began to feel some comfort : " things are not so bad ; 
the Bishops do not mean to sacrifice to sheep and shep- 
herd's money their present revenues ; the Bishop of Lon- 
don is less violent and headstrong than I thought he 
would be." I looked a little further, and found tlifiat 
JP 15,000 per annum is allotted to the future Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ^10,000 to the Bishop of London, 
^^8,000 to Durham, and <£*8,000 each to Winchester 
and Ely. " Nothing of sheep and shepherd in all this," I 
exclaimed, and felt still more comforted. It was not till 
after the Bishops were taken care of, and the revenues 
of the Cathedrals came into full view, that I saw the 
perfect development of the sheep and shepherd principle^ 
the deep and heartfelt compassion for spiritual labourers, 
and that inward groaning for the destitute statje of the 
Churtjh, and that firm purpose, printed in italics, |of taking 
for these purposes all that could he ohtained^ fromlwhatever 
source derived; and even in this delicious rumkraage of 
Cathedral property, where all the fine church fj^elings of 
the Bishop's heart could be indulged without cctpsting the 
poor sufferer a penny, stalls for Archdeacons i] -ii Lincoln 
and St. Paul's are, to the amount of £2,000 p^ p annum, 
taken from the sheep and shepherd fund, and tliie patron- 
age of them divided between two Commissi oners, the 
Bishop of London and the Bishop of Lincoln,; instead of 
being paid to additional labourers in the Vim>yaTd. 
Has there been any difficulty, I would ask in procur- 
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iDg Archdeacons upon the very moderate pay they now 
receive? Can any Clergyman be more thoroughly 
respectable than the present Archdeacons in the see of 
London ? but men bearing such an office in the Church, 
it may be said, should be highly paid, and Archbishops, 
who could very well keep up their dignity upon £7,000 
per annum, are to be allowed £15,000. I make no 
objection to all this ; but then what becomes of all these 
heart-rending phrases of sheep and shepherd^ and droops 
ing vineyards, and flocks without spiritual consolation^ 
The Bishop's argument is, that the superfluous must give 
way to the necessary ; but in fighting, the Bishop should 
take great care that his cannons are not seized, and 
turned against himself. He has awarded to the Bishops 
of England a superfluity as great as that which he 
intends to take from the Cathedrals ; and then, when he 
legislates for an order to which he does not belong, be- 
gins to remember the distresses of the lower Clergy, 
paints them with all the colours of impassioned elo- 
quence, and informs the Cathedral institutions that he 
must have every farthing he can lay his hand upon. Is 
not this as if one affected powerfully by a charity sermon 
were to put his hands i^ another man's pocket, and 
cast, from what he had extracted, a liberal contribution 
into the plate I 

I beg not to be mistaken ; I am very far from consi- 
dering the Bishop of London as a sordid and interested 
person ; but this is a complete instance of how the best 
of men deceive themselves, where their interests are 
concerned. I have no doubt the Bishop firmly imagined 
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he was doing his duty ; but there should have been 
men of all grades in the Commission, some one to say 
a word for Cathedrals and against Bishops. 

The Bishop says, " his antagonists have allowed three 
Canons to be sufficient for St. Paul's, and therefore four 
must be sufficient for other Cathedrals." Sufficient to 
read the prayei*s and preach the sermons, certainly, 
and so would one be ; but not sufficient to excite, by 
the hope of increased rank and wealth, eleven thousand 
parochial Clergy. 

The most important and cogent arguments against 
the Dean and Chapter confiscations are passed over in 
sUence in the Bishop's charge. This, in reasoning, is al- 
ways the wisest and most convenient plan, and which all 
young Bishops should imitate after the manner of this 
wary polemic. I object to the confiscation because it 
will throw a great deal more of capital out of the parochial 
Church than it will bring into it. I am very sorry to 
come forward with so homely an argument, which 
shocks so many Clergymen, and particularly those with 
the largest mcomes, and the best Bishoprics ; but the 
truth is, the greater number of Clergymen go into the 
Church in order that they may derive a comfortable in- 
come from the Church. Such men intend to do their 
duty, and they do it ; but the duty is, however, not the 
motive, but the adjunct. If I were writing in gala and 
parade^ I would not hold this language ; but we are in 
earnest, and on business ; and as very rash and hasty 
changes are founded upon contrary suppositions of the 
pure disinterestedness and perfect inattention to tern- 
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f>brals in the Clergy, we must get down at once to the 
solid rock, without heeding how we disturb the turf 
and the flowers above. The parochial Clergy maintain 
their priesent decent appearance quite as much by their 
own^ capital as by the income they derive from the 
Chib-ch. I will now state the income and capital of 
seven Clergymen, taken promiscuously in this neigh- 
bourhood : — 

^0. 1. Living £200, Capital £1*2,000 
No 2. Living £800, Capital £15,000^; 
No. 3. Living £500, Capital £12,000 
No. 4 Living £150, Capital £10,000 
No: 5: tiving £800,' Capital £12,000 
N6. 6. Living £150, Capital, £1000 
No. 7. Living £600, Capital £16,000. 

I have diligently inquired into the circums^tatices of 
seven Unitarian and We&leyan ministers, and I ques- 
tion much if the whole seven could make up «f 6,000 be- 
tween them ; and the zeal of enthusiasm of this last 
division is certainly not inferior to that of the former. 
Now here is a^ capital of £72,000 carried into the 
Church, which the confiscations of the Commissioners 
would force out of it> by taking away the good 
things which were the temptation to its introduction. 
So that by the whole plan of paying by lottery, instead 
of giving a proper competence to each, not only do you 
obtain a parochial Clergy upon much* cheaper terms ; 
but from the gambling propensities of human nature, and 
the irresistible tendency to hope that they shall gain the 
great prizes, you tempt men into your service who keep 
up their credit, and yours, not by your allowance, but by 
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their own capital ; and to destroy this wise and well- 
working arrangement, a great number of Bishops, Mar- 
quises, and John Russells, are huddled into a chamber, 
and, after proposing a scheme which will turn the Eng- 
lish Church into a collection of consecrated beggJirs, we 
are informed by the Bishop of London, that it is a Holy 
Innovation. 

I have no manner of doubt, that the immediate effect 
of passing the Dean and Chapter Bill will be, that a 
great number of fathers and uncles, judging, and pro- 
perly judging, that the Church is a very altered and 
deteriorated profession, will turn the industry and capi- 
tal of their 4lh)es into another channel. My friend, 
Robert Eden, says, " This is of the earth earthy :" be it 
so ; I cannot help }t, I paint mankind as I find them, 
and am not answerable for their defects. When an 
argument taken from real life, and the actual condition 
of the world, is brought among the shadowy discussions 
of Ecclesiastics, it always occasions terror and dismay; 
it is like JEneas stepping into Charon's boat, which 
carried only ghosts and spirits. 

Gemuit sub pondere cymba 
Sutilis. 

The whole plan of the Bishop of London is a ptocho- 
gony — a generation of beggars. lie purposes, out of 
the spoils of the Cathedral, to create a thousand livings, 
and to give to the thousand Clergymen £130 per annum 
each : a Christian Bishop proposing, in cold blood, to 
create a thousand livings of J&130 per annum each ; — 
to call into existence a thousand of the most unhappy 
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men on the face of the earth — the sons of the poor, with- 
out hope, without the assistance of private fortune, chain- 
ed to the soil, ashamed to live with their inferiors, unfit for 
the society of the better classes, and dragging about the 
English curse of poverty, without the smallest hope that 
they can ever shake it oflF. At present such livings are 
filled by young men who have better hopes — who have 
reason to expect good property — who look forward to 
a college or a family living — -who are the sons of men 
of some substance, and hope so to pass on to somethin^^ 
better — who exist under the delusion of being hereafter 
Deans and Prebendaries — who are paid once by money, 
and three times by hope. Will the Bishop of London 
promise to the progeny of any of thede thousand victims 
of the Holy Innovcttioriy that, if they behave well, one of 
them shall have his butler's place ? another take care of 
the cedars and hyssops of his garden? Will he take 
their daughters for his nursery-maids? and may sonleof 
the sons of these *^ labourers of the vineyard " hope one 
day to ride the leaders from St. James's to Fulham ? 
Here is hope— here is room foi^ ambition — a field for 
genius, and a ray of amelioration I If these beautiful 
feelings of compassion are throbbing und6r the cassock 
of the Bishop, he ought in common justice to himself to 
make them knoAvn. If it were a scheme for giving ease 
and inde^petidence to any large bodies of Clergymen, it 
might be listened to; but the revenues of the English 
Church are such as to render this wholly and entirely 
out of the question. K you place a man in a village in 
the country, require that he should be of good manners 
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and well educated; that his habits and appearance 
Hhould be above those of the farmers to wh(xn he 
preaches, if he has nothing else to expect (as would 
be the case in a Church of equal division) ; and if upon 
his village income he is to support a wife and educate a 
family without any power of making himself known in a 
remote and solitary situation, such a person ought to re- 
ceive ^500 per annum, and be furnished with a house. 
There are about 10,700 parishes in England and Wales, 
whose average income is jP285 per annum. Now, to 
provide these incumbents with decent houses, to keep 
them in repair, and to raise the income of the incumbent 
to jP500 per annum, would require (if all the incomes of 
the Bishops, Deans and Chapters of separate dignitaries, 
of sinecure rectories, were confiscated, and if the excess 
of all the livings in England above ^500 per annum were 
added to them,) a sum of two millions and a half in 
addition to the present ii\come of the whole Church ; 
and no power on earth could persuade the present 
Parliament of Great Britain to grant a single shilling for 
that purpose. Now, is it possible to pay such a Church 
upon any other principle than that of unequal division ? 
The proposed pillage of the Cathedral and College 
Churches (omitting all consideration of the separate es- 
tate of dignitaries) would amount, divided among all the 
Benefices in England, to about £5 I2s. 6^d. per man : 
and this, which would not stop an hiatus in a cassock, 
and would drive out of the parochial Church ten times as 
much as it brought into it, is the panacea for pauperism 
recommended by Her Majesty's Commissioners. 
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But if this plan were to drive men of capital out of the 
Church, and to pauperise the English Clergy, where 
would the harm be ? Could not all the duties of religion 
be performed as well by poor Clergymen as by men of 
good substance ? My great and serious apprehension 
is, that such would not be the ease. There would be 
the greatest risk' that your Clergy would be fanatical 
and Ignorant ; that their habits would be low and mean, 
and that they would be despised. 

Then, a picture is drawn of a Clergyman with .£^130 
per annum, who combines all moral, physical, and 
intellectual advantages-^a learned man, dedicating him* 
self intensely to the care of his parish — of charming 
manners and dignified deportment — six feet two inches 
high, beautifully proportioned, with a magnificent 
countenance, expressive of all the cardinal virtues and 
the Ten Commandments — and it is asked with an air of 
triumph if such a man as this wiU fall into contempt on 
account of his poverty f But substitute for him an 
average, ordinary, uninteresting Minister; obese, dumpy, 
neither ill-natured nor good-natured; neither learned nor 
ignorant, striding over the stiles to Church with a second- 
rate wife — dusty and deliquescent — and four parochial 
children, full of catechism and bread and butter ; or let 
bim be seen in one of those 8hem-Ham-and-Japhet bug- 
gies — made on Mount Ararat sdQn after the subsidence 
of the waters, driving in the High Street of Edmonton;** 

* A parish which the Bishop of London has the greatest desire to 
divide into little bits ; but which appears quite as fit to preserve Itsin-. 
tegrity as St. James's, St. George's, or Kensington, all in the patronage 
of the Bishop. 
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— among all his pecuniary, saponaceous, oleaginous 
parishioners. Can any man of common sense say that 
s81 tliese outward circumstances of the Ministers of re- 
Bgion have no bearing on religion itself? 

I ask the Bishop of London, a man of honour and 
conscience, as he is, if he thinks five years will elapse 
before a second attack is made upon Deans and Chap- 
ters ! Does he think, after Reformers have tasted the 
flesh of the Church, that they will put up with any other 
diet ? Does he forget ths^t Deans and Chapters are but 
mock turtle — that more delicious delicacies remain be- 
hind? Five years hence he will attempt to make a 
stand, and he will be laughed at and eaten up. In this 
very charge the Bishop accuses the Lay Commissioners 
of another intended attack upon the property of the 
Church, contrary to the clearest and most explicit 
stipulations (as he says) with the heads of the Establish- 
ment. 

Much is said of the conduct of the Commissioners, 
but that is of the least possible consequence. They may 
have acted for the best, according to the then existing 
circumstances ; they may seriously have intended to do 
their duty to the country ; and I am far from saying or 
thinking they did not ; but, without the least reference 
to the Commissioners, the question is. Is it wise to pass 
this bill, and to justify such an open and tremendous 
sacrifice of Church property I Does public opinion now 
call for any such measure I is it a wise distribution of 
the funds of an ill-paid Church ? and will it not force 
more capital out of the parochial part of the Church 
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than it brings into it ? If the bill be bad, it is surely 
not to pass out of compliment to the feelings of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. If the project be hasty, it 
is not to be adopted to gratify the Bishop of London. 
The mischief to the Church is surely a greater evil 
than the stultification of the Commissioners, &c. If 
the physician have prescribed hastily, is the medicine to 
be taken, to the death or disease of the patient ? If the 
judge have condemned improperly, is the criminal to be 
hung, that the wisdom of the magistrate may not be 
impugned?* 

But, why are the Commissioners to be stultified 
by the rejection of the measure? The measure may 
have been very good when it was recommended, and 
very objectionable now. I thought, and many men 
thought, that the Church was going to pieces — that 
the aflfections of the common people were lost to the 
Establishment ; and that large sacrifices must be in- 
stantly made, to avert the eflfects of this temporary 
madness; but those days are gone by — and with 
them ought to be put aside measures which might have 
been wise in those days, but are wise no longer. 

After all, the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London are good and placable men ; and will 
ere long forget and forgive the successful efforts of 
their enemies in defeating this mis-ecclesiastic law. 

Suppose the Commission were now beginning to sit for 
the first time, will any man living say that they would 

* " After the trouble the Commissioners have taken (says Sir* 
Robert), after the obloquy they have incurred," &c &c. &c. 
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make such reports as they have made? and that 
they would seriously propose such a tremendous 
revolution in Church property? And if they would 
not, the inference is irresistible, that to consult the 
feelings of two or three churchmen, we are compliment- 
ing away the safety of the Church. Milton asked 
where the nymphs were when Lycidas perished ? I ask 
where the Bishops are when the remorseless deep 
is closing over the head of their beloved Establish- 
ment ? * 

You must have read an attack upon me by the Bishop 
of Gloucester, in the course of which he says that I 
have not been appointed to my situation as Canon of 
St. Paul's for my piety and learning, but because I 
am a scoffer and a jester. Is not this rather strong for 
a Bishop, and does it not appear to you, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, as rather too close an imitation of that laiiguage 
which is used in the apostolic occupation of trafficking in 
fish? Whether I have been appointed for my piety 
or not, must depend upon what this poor man means by 
piety. He means by that word, of course, a defence of 
all the tyrannical and oppressive abuses of the Church 
which have been swept away within the last fifteen 
or twenty years of my life ; the Corporation and Test 
Acts ; the Penal Laws against the Catholics ; the Com- 
pulsory Marriages of Dissenters, and all those disabling 



* What is the use of publishing separate charges, as the Bishops of 
Winchester, Oxford, and Rochester have done ? Why do not the dis- 
sentient Bishops form into a firm phalanx to save the Church and fling 
out the Bill ? 
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and disqualifying laws which were the disgrace of 
our Church, and which he has always looked up to 
as the consummation of human wisdom. If piety con- 
sisted in the defence of these — if it was impious to 
struggle for their abrogation, I have indeed led an un- 
godly life. 

There is nothing pompous gentlemen are so much 
afraid of as a little humour. It is like the objection 
of certain cephalic animalculae to the use of small-tooth 
combs, ^* Finger and thumb, precipitate powder, or any 
thing else you please ; but for heaven's sake no small- 
tooth combs!" After aU, I believe Bishop Monk has 
been the cause of much more laughter than ever I have 
been ; I cannot account for it, but I never see him 
enter a room without exciting a smile on every counte- 
nance within it. 

Dr. Monk is furious at my attacking the heads of the 
Church; but how can I help it? If the heads of 
the Church are at the head of the Mob ; if I find the 
best of men doing that, which has in all times drawn 
upon the worst enemies of the human race the bitterest 
curses of History, am I to stop because the motives 
of these men are pure, and their lives blameless ? I 
wish I could find a blot in their lives, or a vice in their 
motives. The whole power of the motion is in the 
character of the movers; feeble friends, false friends, 
and foolish friends, all cease to look into the measure, 
and say. Would such a measure have been recommended 
by s.i^ch men as the Prelates of Canterbury and London, 
if ;t were not for the public advantage ? And in this 
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way, the great good of a religious establishment, now 
rendered moderate and compatible with all men's liber- 
ties and rights, is sacrificed to names ; and the Church 
destroyed from good-breeding and etiquette ! the real 
truth is, that Canterbury and London have been fright- 
ened — they have overlooked the eflfect of time and delay 
— they have been betrayed into a fearful and ruinous 
mistake. Painful as it is to teach men who ought to 
teach us, the legislature ought, while there is yet time, 
to awake and read them this lesson. 

It is dangerous for a Prelate to write j and whoever 
does it, ought to be a very wise one. He has speculated 
why I was made a Canon of St. Paul's. Suppose I were 
to follow his example, and, going through the bench of 
Bishops, were to ask for what reason each man had been 
made a Bishop ; suppose I were to go into the county of 
Gloucester, &c. &c. &Cw ! ! 1 1 1 

I was afraid the Bishop woidd attribute my promotion 
to the Edinburgh Review ; but Upon the subject of 
Promotion by Reviews he preserves an impenetrable 
silence. If my excellent patron, Earl Grey, had any 
reasons of this kind, he may at least be sure that the Re- 
views commonly attributed to me were rieally written by 
me. I should have considered myself as the lowest of 
created beings to have disguised myself in another man's 
wit, and to have received a reward ta which I was not 
entitled.* 

• I understand that the Bishop hursts into tears every now and then, 
and says that I have set him the name of Simon, and that all the Bish* 
ops now call him Simon. Simon of Gloucester, however, after all, is a 
real writer, and how could I know that Dr. Monk's name was Simon? 
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I presume that what has drawn upon me the Indig- 
nation of this Prelate, is the ohservations I have from 
time to time made on the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners — of which he positively assert^ himself to have 
been a member; but whether he was, or was not a 
member, I utterly acquit him of all possible blame, 
and of every species of imputation which may attach 
to the conduct of the Commission. In using that 
word, I have always meant the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Bishop of London, and Lord John Russell ; 
and have, honestly speaking, given no more heed to the 
Bishop of Gloucester, than if he had been sitting in a 
Commission of Bonzes in the Court of Pekin. 

To read, however, his Lordship a lesson of good 
manners, I had prepared for him a chastisement, which 
would have been echoed from the Seagrave who ban- 
queteth in the castle, to the idiot who spitteth over the 
bridge at Gloucester ; but the following appeal struck 
my eye, and stoppeci my pen : — " Since that time my 
inadequate qualifications have sustained an appalling 
diminution by the affection of my eyes, which have im- 
paired my vision, and the progress of which threatens 
to consign uie to darkness ; I beg the benefit of your 
prayers to the Father of all mercies, that he will restore 
to me the better use of the visual organs, to be 
employed on his service; or that he will inwardly 
illumine the intellectual vision, with a particle of 

When tutor in Lord Carrington's family, he was called by the endear- 
ing though somewhat unmajestic name of Dioh ; and if I had thought 
about his name at all, I should haye called him Richard of GIoq- 
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that Divine ray, which his Holy Spirit can alone 
impart." 

It might have been better taste, perhaps, if a mitred 
invalid, in describing his bodily infirmities before a 
church full of Clergymen, whose prayers he asked, 
had been a little more sparing in the abuse of his 
enemies ; but a good deal must be forgiven to the sick. 
I wish that every Christian was as well aware as 
this poor Bishop of what he needed from Divine assist- 
ance ; and in the supplication for the restoration of his 
sight and the improvement of his understanding, I 
most fervently and cordially join. 

1 was much amused with what old Hermann* says 
of the Bishop of London's ^schylus. " We find," he 
says, " a great arbitrariness of proceeding^ and much 
boldness of innovation^ guided by no sure principle ;" here 
it is : qualis ab incepto. He begins with JEschylus, 
and ends with the Church of England ; begins with 
profane, and ends with holy innovations— scratching out 
old readings which every commentator had sanction- 
ed; abolishing ecclesiastical dignities which every re- 
former had spared ; thrusting an anapaest into a verse, 
which wiD not bear it ; and intruding a Canon into a 
Cathedral, which does not want it ; and this is the 
Prelate by whom the proposed reform of the Church 
has been principally planned, and to whose practical 
wisdom the Legislature is called upon to defer. The 

* Ueber die Behandlung der Griechischen Dichter bei den 
Englandern. Von Gottfried Hermann. Wiemar Jahrbncher, voL liv. 
1831. 
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Bishop of London is a man of very great ability, hu- 
mane, placable, generous, munificent ; very agreeable, 
but not to be trusted with great interests, where calm- 
ness and judgment are required ; unfortunately, my old 
aad amiable schoolfellow, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
ha» melted away before him, and sacrificed that wisdom 
on which we all founded our security. 

Much writing and much talking are very tiresome ; 
and,, above all, they are so to men who, living in the 
worlds arrive at those rapid and just conclusions which 
are only to be made by living in the world. This bill 
past, every man of sense acquainted with human aflFairs 
must see, that, as far as the Church is concerned, the 
thing is at an end. From Lord John Russell, the 
present improver of tlie Church> we shall descend to 
Hume, from Hume to Roebuck, and after Roebuck we 
shall receive our last improvements from Dr. Wade ; 
plunder will follow after plunder, degradation after de- 
gradation. The Church is gone, and what remains is 
not life, but sickness, spasm, and struggle. 

Whatever happens, I am not to blame ; I have fought 
iny fight. — FarewelL 

SYDNEY SMITH. 



THE END. 
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